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ATTITUDE CONTENT AND AGREEMENT SET IN SCALES 
OF AUTHORITARIANISM, DOGMATISM, ANTI-SEMITISM, 
AND ECONOMIC CONSERVATISM! 


DEAN 


4 


r'TITUDES cannot be measured directly. 
Instead, an _ individual’s attitude 
content must be inferred from his 
responses. In the Likert-type of attitude scale, 
e inlerence Is irom responses ol agreement or 
lisagreement with the statements of the scale 
attitudes 


favorable to the attitude object scored posi- 


to two types of attitude content: 
tively by the scale (here called “‘procontent”’ 
ittitudes); and attitudes opposed to the at- 
titude object and scored negative ly here called 
anticontent” attitudes). If the 
has no definite attitudes of either kind, then his 
must be based 
Cronbach, 1946, 1950), 


individual 


response on “response set 


and any inference to 


attitude content is invalid. Attitude scales 
erived from Zhe Authoritarian Personality 
Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, & 
Sanford, 1950) go against the recommenda- 
ms of Likert (1932) in two respects that make 

response sets particularly important: the items 
items 


ure deliberately made ambiguous, the 


all in one direction—worded favorably to 


attitude object with agreement scored 


ly (here called “plus” statements 
including 
infavorably to the att 


positive 
words d 


nstead ol statements 


itude object with agree 
ment scored negatively (‘‘minus” statements 
As a result, agreement i 

: - 
i 


response 


} } 


set 1S SVS 


tically confounded wit 


tudes 


procontent 


Considerable evidence now supports the 
] S$ report re esents a revi ol a ( 
yn at Harva ( ve t\ lhe colle ‘ ta 
giant is aided t from the Soe ocience 
ch Council; the rep ion in the | ( stat 
g ire the Laborato ( Social Relat 
Support for riting was give the ( 
Resear in the Social Sciences at ( lun 
For hel; obtaining subjects, I a ebted to N 
to R. A. F. Har rt al e me r 
é ent in I é dtoH.Z s 
I 11 the | te States. I ar t i 
G. W. Allport for his « t g vice 
t R. ¢ f y helpf 
\ the | Ore 


y 
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niver 

possibility that agreement set is an important 
factor in scores on such scales, particularly the 
F Scale of “authoritarianism.”’ Indirect 
dence includes findings of positive relations 


evi- 


between F Scale scores and responding “‘agree” 
or ‘“‘true”’ to a wide variety of items (see review 
in Christie, Havel, & Seidenberg, 1958: also 


Couch & Keniston, 1960). Direct evidence 
comes from studies that attempt to reverse 
the wording of F Scale items to give minus 
versions. Scores on these reversals are then 
correlated with scores on originals of other 
items. At present there are reports of such 
correlations for over 20 different samples. 


summarized in 


and 


studies 

(1958) 
Phe 

] 


stantially smaller than would be 


Many of these are 
Christie et al. 


1958 


and in Chapman 
Bock correlations are all 


either attitude content or agreement set 


ope! iting alone. The correlations are 


slightly in the content direction. The apparent 


interpretation is that both attitude content 
and agreement set are important factors on 
the F Scale, content being somewhat more 
important It will be shown below why this 
interpretation can be nisleading. 

Why should another study be directed to 
this problem? The purpose of the present study 
is to put the problem in a different perspective 


in four major respect 
1. One 


by considering the 


purpose is to broaden the problem 


role of agreement set not 
reiauions 


ynsid red 


only within the F Scale, but also in it 
Che 


that are theoretically im 


other scales. relation 


with 


are Lnos¢ to 


the formulation of The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality and the reformulation by Rokeach 
1956. 1960). The Authoritarian Personality 
argues for pr sitive relations between authori 
tarianism as measured by the F Scale, measures 
of prejudice (the present study u tems from 
the Anti-Semitism scale rather than the more 
heterogeneous Ethnocentrisn scale and 
conservative politico-economic attitudes as 
measured by the PEC scale. Rokeacl argues 
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that while the F and prejudice scales correlate 
with a conservative or “right” politico-eco- 
nomic position, his own Dogmatism scale is 
independent of the right-left dimension and 
thus a more general measure than the F Scale, 
“authoritarianism of the 
present study 


which measures 
right.”” Accordingly, the 
examines the roles of response set and attitude 
between four measures: 
Dogmatism, and Anti- 
and items referring to Con- 


within and 


from the F, 


content 
items 
Semitism scales, 
servatism or right-left positions on economic 
and political issues. 

Hyman and Sheatsley (1954, pp. 73-74) 
point out that many items of the PEC scale 
do not refer directly to economic and political 
issues, and may be measuring something else. 
Similarly, Rokeach’s measure of the Right- 
Left dimension is complicated by an attempt 
to measure “opinionation” simultaneously. 
Accordingly the present study required con- 
structing a set of Conservatism items referring 
directly and solely to economic and political 
issues. 

2. The use of several scales makes it possible 
to compare results for different scales that may 
represent different degrees of ambiguity. The 
Conservatism items—unlike the items from 
the F, Dogmatism, and Anti-Semitism scales 
are intended to be like traditional Likert 
scales in avoiding ambiguity. They should 
provide a base line for indicating the effect 
of ambiguity. 

3. Another 
national perspective by use of an English as 
well as an American sample. Cross-national 
comparison provides a check on the generality 
of the relations of the other scales to right-left 
attitudes in a culture where economic positions 
are generally to the left of those in the United 
States. Also provided is a cross-national check 
on the nature of agreement set itself. For 
example, Berg and Rapaport (1954) suggest 
that the prevalence they find for resmonses of 
“true,” ‘“‘agree,” and “yes” over “‘false,”’ 
“disagree,” and “no” may be due to the 
prevalence in the American culture of the 
“Yes man.” 

4. Perhaps the most important objective of 
the present study is to redefine the problem 
of agreement set and use a design that permits 
between agreements and dis- 


purpose is to gain a cross- 


separating (a 
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agreements with the original items, (0) be- 
tween the two types of attitudes usually in- | , 


ferred from these responses—procontent and 





anticontent attitudes. } 

The reason for separating the two kinds of | y 
attitudes that are usually combined comes Lt 
from the general evidence reg*rding response | si 
sets. While individuals show consistent differ- } ir 
ences in response sets such as responding | y 
“agree” or “disagree’’ to ambiguous state- | p. 
ments, most people tend toward “acquies- | { 


cence” (responding ‘“‘agree” more often than 
“disagree,” etc.). Evidence using impossibly 
difficult information items (Fritz, 1927); or 
imaginary items (Bass, 1957; Berg & Rapaport : 





1954) shows average percentages of acquies- | 
roughly twice as many ur 
as “false,” 


cence of 62%-69% 
responses of “true” “agree” 
“disagree,”’ etc. us 
From this independent evidence, it follows | sh 
that on attitude scales agreement is | 
always scored positively, response sets 
more likely to affect the high scores usuall; TI 
attributed to procontent attitudes, rather that 
the low scores attributed to anticontent at- 


titudes. This asymmetry in the effects of re- } its, 


where 


he ave 
are i 


sponse set is of theoretical as well as methodo- (Ch 
logical importance, since interpretation usually ) her 
centers on the high scorers as “‘authoritarians,’ ide 
“dogmatists,” etc., with only indirect reference f 

to the attitudes of low scorers. In fact, high} are 
scores are more likely to be due to agreement | rub 
set instead of procontent attitudes; and low) teri 
scores to anticontent attitudes opposed te, mis 
authoritarianism, dogmatism, and anti-Sem! 

tism. The situation is analogous to true-false des 
tests where acquiescence makes true items rey 
less valid and false items more valid (Cronbach T 
1941, 1942). reve 


The usual design in previous studies ha anti 
been to construct reversals or minus versions ' inch 


of some of the items and correlate these re, et a 
versals with originals of other items. Sucl the 
correlations combine both types of attitude? attit 
content—whatever overall attitudinal con “dis, 
sistency the correlations indicate is likely t' to a 
be primarily due to the consistency of dis , alloy 
agreements on originals (i.e., to anticontem  titud 
attitudes). The correlations disguise tht) 

inconsistency of agreements with origina - 
items, which are likely to be due to agreeme! 7 :, 


set rather than procontent attitudes. 


ds of 
omes 
yonse 
jiffer- 
iding 


state- 


iport 

juies- 
many 
yllows 
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of 
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Accordingly, a preferable design 
consider separately agreements and 


for ¢ xampie, 


1; ~ 
acisagree 


ments with the original versions, 


by comparing ) original and re- 


responses t 


versed versions of the same 


to the sing] usual de- 


items. In contrast 
e session needed for the ] 


sign, this design requires two sessions with an 


interval between presentations of the two 
versions of each item—to prevent direct com- 
parison by the subjects. The basic evidence 


for either type of attitude content is agreement 


vith one version and disagreement with 


e other version: agreement with the original 


1 disagreement with the reversal for a pro- 


ytent attitude; disagreement with the origi- 
and agreement with the reversal for an 
unticontent attitude. 


rt 


used here for selec ting reversals. 


e last statement provides the rationale 
The reversal 


should be such that (a) a person with a pro 


attitude should disagree; (6) a person 
attitude should 


Thus there are two requirements for reversals 


content 
with an anticontent agree. 
rhe first requirement of a reversal is that 
reverse. It 
itself is not enough. Many of t 
Christie et al. (1958, pp. 146-147) are relevant 


is clear that logical reversal by 


for the study 
was intended 
rubrics the original items 


(e.g., the theoretical 


ere. Spe ifically, present 


idequate reversal as reversal 


f the theoretical 
ire supposed to represent 
rubrics for authoritarianism are the charac- 
teristics Conventionalism, Authoritarian sub- 
In whatever sense agreement 


mission, et 
with the original implied the characteristics 
lescribed by the rubrics, agreement with the 
reversal should imply their absence 

The second principle used here is that the 
reversal should represent the range of possible 
anticontent positions. (This principle would 
nclude the recommendations of Christie 
et al., 1958, against extremity of wording for 
the reversal.) To differentiate anticontent 
ittitudes from any tendency to 
lisagree,”’ a reversal should not restrict itself 


she yuld 


respond 


an extreme counterposition, but 


ilow those with moderate anticontent at- 
tudes LO agree 
METHOD 
Su TeCt s 
lhe s ects were America i } gust gine u 


he comments of 


YD ACOUIESCENT S 3 
two schools so that the subj 1 be as comp LDle 
is Dp e except f their difference nationalit 
Eliminating those subjects who omitted a large nur 
f items, and those who were foreign students a me 
bers of minority groups, gave fir imples of 88 Amer 
can 175 English subj 
Scales and liems 
! 1 nse] . ‘ 
Despite the difhculties ina ately reve ‘ 
it was desirable to have a considerable 1 nt ite S 
from each scale used to permit reliable results. Four sets 
f items were used—each item being word ay 
and a “minus version 


1. 28 of the 30 items fron 


Adorno 


t al., 1950, pp. 255-257, 260) omitting 


ocal¢ € 
Items 22 and 30/28 

2. The 40 items of tl final version of the Dog 

$ scale (Rokeach, 1956, Form I 

3. 20 items selected from the Anti-Semitism scale 
Prefere e€ was given to those items retained 1n iate¢ 
10 s oO the Anti-Semitis! and Ethnocentrisr 
sca ind to Keeping some baiance between iten 
supposed to represent the different theoretical rubric 

scales) of Anti-Semitism 

Reversed or minus versions for these three sets of 


items were constructed, following the two princy 


of reversal preser ted above F Scale reversals fron 
previous studies were used where possible 

4. 16 “Conservatism” items relevant to conserva 
tism or right-left issues. In developing these items, the 
objectives were to refer directly to economic and 
political issues (and so meet the objections of Hyman 
& Sheatsley, 1954, to the PEC scale), and to give 


omparability for England and the United States by 
d to split opinion both 
within and Wher 
sible items were adapted from previous sources 
1949; 1954). For 


vith the other three scales, each issue was 


i series of issues that weuld ten 
between the two countries pos 
e.g., 
Centers, Eysenck comparability 
stated ir 


Conservative) and minus (non-Conserva 


oth plus 
tive) versions 
Half of the 
of the government in the economy 
the proper extent of contro] or ownership (e.g., Item 2+ 
“The government should not enter into the production 
of power and energy such as electricity wherever private 
); or government re 
sponsibility for recession and unemployment (e.g., Item 
7 If signs of an economic recession appear, the gov 
ernment should take action at once, such as a program 
of construction of highways, schools, and hospitals’’ 
Che remaining items referred to government responsi 
bility for social welfare (e.g., Item 10+ “Provision for 
medical care should be the responsibility of the individ 
ual and not of the government’ 
nomic and social equality (e.g., Item 13 
equalities in wealth and income should be prevented b 
3 


Conservatism items referred to the role 


issues concerning 


industry can profitably develop it” 


; and to issues of eco 
“Large in 


taxation’’) 


lables giving plus and minus versions of the items 
used from the F, Dogmatism, Anti-Semitism, and Con 
servatism scales have been deposited with the American 
Institute. Order Document No. 6826 
Publi t, Photodupli 


Documentation 


ADI Auxiliar ations Proje 





Procedure " 








I RI N COMBINATIO 
Each of the four sets of items was divide into 
halves. The original or plus versions of one half and the ' Res} to Plus Version 
reversed or minu versions of the other half were aon Be 
gned to one ol the two qu ) tires. Th each Vers Di Aore 
\aire included 104 statements: originals or p 
versions for 14 F, 20 Dogmatism, 10 Anti-Semitism, 8 s 
Conservatism items; and the same number of reversals ; ; zs = r acai ait 
’ minus versions of the remaining items. The order o 
the staten its it each questionnaire sa inged 
to separate those of similar content D 
The subjects took the questionnaires in groups. The 
interval tween que ures was Z eeks It the 
\merican subjects and varied trom one week to a month ie 
for different groups of English subjects. Each questi ; * 
Lire s taken first out half th yjects in eacl r 
, response tendencies to “agree” or “‘disagre 
RESULTS ; ; , : 
in the absence of any definite attitude. 
The subjects re sponded to the statements The ba ic evidence for attitude content 
in terms of six response categories, indicating agreement with one version and disagreer 
three degrees of agreement or three degrees of with the other. A response- ombination 


disagreement. The resulting composite scores volving agreement with the plus version 
on each set of items reflect not only the basic disagreement with the minus version 


] 


di hotomy of agreement vs. disagreement, but sistent with a procontent attitude ar 


also the extremeness of agreement or dis- called a “‘procontent response.’’ A respons 
agreement. However the composite scores combination involving disagreement with tl 
tend to correlate .90 or above with simpler plus version and agreement with the m 
dichotomized scores giving the proportion ot version is consistent with an anticot 
items where the subject responded “agree” attitude and is called an “anticontent 
rather than “disagree,” regardless of ex sponse.’”4 
tremeness. Considering the proportion of items in « 
Since nearly all previous studies report only scale answered with each response-combi! 
composite scores, for comparative purposes tion, then the marginal totals of Table 1 giv 
the present results give composite scores at the overall proportion of agreement wit 
the beginning of Table 2 (Sections I and II). plus or minus versions. Results in terms 
However, further analysis here is simplified these agreement proportions are give! 
by using the dichotomized agreement scores. Sections III and IV of Table 2. 
Further details of the justification for using lable 2 gives results for the four s 
dichotomized scores are given elsewhert Pea the American si mple abbreviated US 
body, In pres for the Englis! samplk abbreviated Uk 
Considering agreement or disagreement with 
the two versions of eacl tem gives the four ( m paris Other San ples 
response combinations indicated in Table 1. If expressed in the same tern ust 


Assuming that the minus versions generally previous studies. the results for the pres 


succeeded in adequately reversing the plus samples are very similar The means 
versions, then the response-combinations can the composite scores on the orig 
be interpreted as Iollow ; 

Double agreement or double disagreement : i 1 

( ri ittit e content, the 

with both versions of an item are evidence for — cult { ; ne act as well, Hes 

tion Service, Library of Congress; Washingt 25, large an estimate of attitude cont 

( remitting in advan¢ $1.75 for microfils [ the present report as a first approximation. A 
$2.50 for photocopies. Make checks payable to: Chief atical model giving a closer app t 


Photoduplication Service, Librarv of Congress oped ¢ vhere (Peabody, 1959 











ATTITUDE CONTENT AND ACQUIESCENT Si! 5 


I. Compos cores 
vers s 
WM 3.73 4.10 3.71 3.98 2.79 3.31 4.72 4.13 
SD 53 g0 414 52 95 1.01 62 Si 
Reliability 69 3? 62 68 87 72 51 “9 
II. Composite scores o S 
ve ns 
, 5.11 5.25 5 10 5.27 5 50 5 34 2 65 1 54 
SD 1] 39 22 i) 69 R5 00 78 
Re lity $2 $4 51 64 74 86 58 78 
III. Agreement scores 
f 15* 0) 15** 0 24** 25 64** 5? 
s 12 18 10 13 19 3 13 18 
Re 56 78 51 67 78 81 28 72 
[\ \gre t sc 
vers 
if 7 ** 72 76 79 Q1 8] 16** 63 
YD 09 8 07 09 16 13 17 
Re 48 17 33 63 54 81 $7 77 
V. Correlat 1 bet ( 
al us 
( osite re 18 3 21 20 65 79 61 74 
\gre ents c 07 27 11 17 57 68 43 65 
Vi Resp se-Co i 
Me D o 
e acre ent 31 6 29 35 15 23 20 22 
content response 14 i4 16 15 09 12 44 0 
1 ontent re } 42 47 +4 66 58 26 41 
) i sagre ent US US 06 10 07 10 07 
Vil ible agre ent 
greeme th S 03 72 5 70 62 65 32 1? 
[Il inticontent es} é 
I sagreement with] 8] oh) R5 8 R7 RO 7? Qs 
f ts. T 
by I S [\ i 
S \ 
. , 
ersions of the F, Dogmatism, and Anti consistency for both types of attitude content 
tism scales are within the usual range for combined. 


ilege students; so tl Thus where comparison with previous sam 





is many high scorers ples is possible, the present ones appear quite 
somewhat higher agreement with the re- comparabl 
rsed (minus) versions than in other studies ' 
o | Scale reversals pre sumal ly due to lnalysts bY Resp nse-Combinalions 
deliberate effort here to use reversals a The method of analysis advocated here, 
ble to those opposed to the originals. As however, requires considering separately evi 
revlo udies, the standard deviations dence for procontent and anticontent at- 
reliabilities are larger for the ] versions titudes. Proportions for the four response 
For the F Scale—as in previous studies—the combinations are given in Section VI of Table 
trelations between plus and minus versions 2. As expected, on the F, Dogmatism, and 


small but in the direction of some overall Anti-Semitism items these results show tha 








anticontent attitudes are far more significant 


than procontent ones: For both samples, anti- 
content responses are the most frequent re- 
sponse-combination; procontent responses on 
the other hand are considerably less frequent 
than double agreement. 

On the Conservatism items, in contrast, 
and 
sponses are more common than double agree- 


both 
anticontent responses procontent _ re- 
ment. 

Besides the absolute frequencies of the 
just discussed, it i 
useful to consider their relative frequencies 
within agreement with 
original or plus versions. Sections VII and 
VIII of Table 2 give the percentages of double 
agreement out of agreement with plus versions, 


1S 


response-¢ ombinations 


and disagreement 


and of anticontent responses out of disagree- 
ment with plus versions. For both samples, 
the first three scales give closely similar results: 
a) Agreement with original F, 
and Anti-Semitism 
sistent (i.e., due to agreement set rather than 


Dogmatism, 
items tends to be incon- 
procontent attitudes) since the same person 
agrees with a reversal of the same item more 
often than (62%-72% of the time); (0) 
Disagreement with original items is usually 
consistent with attitudes rather 
than indicating a tendency to disagree. An 
alternative (the reversal) will usually 
accepted (81 %-89% 


not 
anticontent 
be 


(Cc) If com- 
bined, these two effects would show some over- 


of the time 


as in previous studies report- 
Such 


disguise the inconsistency of agreement with 


all consisten y 
ing overall correlations. correlations 
original items, which usually represents double 
agreement rather than procontent attitudes. 

On the Conservatism items, both agreement 
the 


consistent 


and disagreement with plus versions 


represent 


usually “content re- 


sponses.” 


Types of Subjects 

The results presented pooled all items in 
each scale, and all subjects in each sample. 
Further analyses not presented here show that 
the main results hold for the great majority 
of individual items and individual subjects, 
e.g., double agreement is more common than 
procontent responses for most items of the F, 
Anti-Semitism but 
items. Similarly, 


Dogmatism, and scales, 


not for the Conservatism 
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ad ] 
anticontent esx t ¢ 4 7¢ g1 59 19 42 ver 
(anti-aut itariar XI 
double et t (dout 211 8 1 gr 
ree AK n 
a. ee ft \g1 
authoritarians dc 
mati ar € e rep 
conservative gr 
jouble disagreement 
4 ble agreers , 
*A subject’s “type each scale is de i t OI 
ee ae — he 
e , . yn 
whether subjects agree with few or many « noe 
the original versions of the first three scales rm 
they tend to agree with reversals of the same ne 
items. This suggests that the primary factor se 
is the ambiguity of the original items, and not Pp 
a peculiar susceptibility to double agreement { . . 
by any particular group of subjects. 4g 
The main trends are highlighted if ea - 
subject is characterized by the respons ma 
combination he makes most frequently. The}: ., 
resulting “types” are given in Table 3. 0 
On the first three scales, anticontent r " 
sponses are the most common response i a 
combination for the great majority of subject ~ 
in both samples. Nearly all of the remaining | ;. 
subjects are most commonly “double agreers he 
In contrast, of the 163 subjects in both samples le 
only 1 is characterized as Authoritarian, 2 a: } Semi 
Dogmatists, and 7 as anti-Semites. a3 
On the Conservatism scale, however, sub | ae 
jects characterized by either kind of content } i 
response are more common than doul hel 
agreers. There is a considerable differen } ‘ 
between samples, more of the Americans being baile 
characterized as Conservatives and mort , 
the English as anti-Conservatives on thes - 
issues. -_ 
Comparison between Scales ross 
The consistently different results for | Or 
Conservatism scale compared with the Ff.) ,_ : 
Dogmatism, and (to a somewhat sma 7 
; 


ny ol 
scales 
Same 
factor 
id not 
ement 


ponse 
bjec ts 


aining 


sul 
yntent 
lout 


eren 
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; 


_ being | 


ore 


ATTITUDE CONTENT AND ACQUIESCENT SET ] 


extent) the Anti-Semitism scales, suggest 
strongly that agreement response set is not an 
automatic mechanical reaction, but depends 
m the ambiguity of the statements in the 


jifferent scales. The even larger consistent 


lifferences between items within the scales 
would support the same conclusion 
Results for the Conservatism scale are 


generally in the direction that should be 
xpected of a measure of attitudes. Although 
wreement factor, both 
kinds of attitude content are more prominent. 


set is a prominent 


the plus versions usually 
and dis- 


\sreement with 


represents a procontent response, 
agreement an anticontent response. 
Results for F and Dogmatism scales 
ire similar to each other and contrast with the 
Conservatism scale: while disagreement with 
the plus versions usually represents an anti- 
content agreement usually repre- 
sents agreement response The 
similarity between results for the F and Dog- 
matism scales is perhaps not surprising in 
view of the similar ambiguity of their items. 
Perhaps more surprising are the results 


the 


response, 


set. close 


indicating a comparable degree of agreement 
set for the Anti-Semitism items. Though it 
semed reasonable to expect that prejudice 
tems would prove less ambiguous than those 
f the F and Dogmatism scales (cf. Christie & 
Cook, 1958, p. 175), there is nearly as large 





a percentage of double agreement in agree 
ments with originals for the Anti-Semitism 
tems. The distribution of Anti-Semitism scores 
is considerably skewed in comparison to the 
ther The majority of these 
lege students agree with few original Anti 
Semitism items, and tend to double 
igreement when they do. However, at least 


scales. great 


show 


some of the few subjects who agree with ar 
appreciable number of original items indicat« 
by dis 
igreeing with the reversals (cf. Table 3). This 


correlationa 


consistent anti-Semitic position 





small minority provides the 


nsistency for the entire samples on the Anti 


semitism items. 


ross-National Comparison 


On the whole the correspondence betweer 
the results for the American and Englisl 


iples is more striking than their differences 


This cross-validation indicates the generality 
of the main results. 

Significant national differences exist, 
however, for most sets of items, as indicated 
for the means of the agreement scores in 
Sections IIT and IV of Table 2. On both ver- 
sions of the Conservatism items, the English 
sample is significantly to the left of the Ameri- 
can sample—agreeing less with the plus ver- 
sions and agreeing more with the minus ver- 
sions. All the remaining significant differences 
show the English sample agreeing more often 
than the American sample; in particular the 
English subjects agree significantly more with 
both versions of the F and Dogmatism items 
This result does not support the suggestion of 
Berg and Rapaport (1954) that acquiescence 
relates to the prevalence of the “Yes man” in 
the American culture. 


do 


Relations between the Scales 

It is evident that insofar as agreement set is 
an important factor within the individual 
scales, it may also be an important determi- 
nant of the correlations usually found between 
the scales. The few available studies combine 
procontent and anticontent attitudes for each 
scale by the use of correlations: between re- 
versed F Scale and original E Scale items 
(Cohn, 1953; Jackson & Messick, 1957), or 
between originals and reversals of both F 
Scale and E Scale items (Chapman & Camp- 


bell, 1959). These studies indicate that both 
TABLE 4 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SCALES FOR 
Pius VERSIONS 
Scale 
ale I Dogmatism A + 
Semitism 
US UK US UK US Uk 
Composite scores 
Dogmatism 61 63 
Anti-Semitism 46 54 34 44 
Conservatism 01 07 04 12 02 1] 
Agreement scores 
Dogmatism 52 61 
Anti-Semitism 47 52 35 48 
Conservatism 03 O4 10 16 07 08 
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agreement set and attitude content are factors 


in the correlations between the scales, but do 
not distinguish the two kinds of attitude con 
tent. 

The present results begin with the correla- 


tions between plus versions of the different 
For comparability with other studies, 
lable 4 for the 
composite scores as well as dic hotomized agree- 
As would be expected from the 
they 


scales 
correlations are given in usual 
ment scores. 


high relation between these two scores, 
have highly similar correlations. 

rhe correlations for the Conservatism items 
are all negligibly different from zero—de spite 
the possibility of common agreement sets with 
the other scales. This result suggests that there 
is no relation between conservative attitudes 
on economic and political issues and scores on 
the F, Dogmatism, or Anti-Semitism 


The positive correlations usually found with 


1 
scales 


the F and prejudice scales appear to be entirely 
to the contamination of other measures 
with 


due 
ol “politico economic conservatism” 
variables not directly related to economic and 
political issues. The results support Rokeach’s 
claim that the Dogmatism scale is unrelated 
to the right-left dimension, but not his claim 
that the F 
reflect the political right. 

The remaining correlations 
Dogmatism, and Anti-Semitism 
closely comparable to the values reported for 
the results presented 


and prejudice scales in contrast 


between F, 

scores are 
other samples. From 
above for the individual scales, a reasonable 
expectation would be that these correlations 
are primarily due to two factors: 

1. Low scores on the original items due to 
anticontent attitudes. reject 
original statements and accept reversals on the 
F Scale tend to do the same on the Dogmatism 


Those who 


and Anti-Semitism scales. 

2. High scores due to agreement set. Those 
Scale 
and agree with both versions tend to do the 
same on the Dogmatism and Anti-Semitism 


who have no definite attitudes on the F 


scales. 

On the other hand, it would be expected 
that the correlations are not substantially 
due to covariation 


titudes of authoritarianism, dogmatism, and 


between procontent at- 
anti-Semitism. 


rhe correctness of these ¢ xpe tations could 
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be shown in several different ways. One illus- 
tration is to compare between scales the types 
of subjects used for the separate scales 
Table 3. Such a comparison is given for the I 
and Dogmatism Table 5, 
combines the 163 subjects in both samples. 
Table 5 shows both the relative unimpor- | 


tance of procontent responses and the ass 


scales in whic 


ciation between the two scales for anticontent 
responses for Most 
anti-authoritarians tend to be antidogmatists 


and double agreement. 


and double agreers on one scale tend to be 
double agreers on the other. Similar associ 
for the Anti-Semitism 


tions exist scale wit 


the F and Dogmatism scales, but since there { 
are fewer double agreers on the Anti-Semitism | 
items there are necessarily many persons 


characterized by double agreement on the 


or Dogmatism scale and by anticonten 

responses on the Anti-Semitism items. | 
Thus there tend to be two general types ‘ 

subjects on the three scales: Those getting } 


higher scores due to agreement set, suggesting 
an absence of definite attitudes; Those getting } 
low scores due to a general opposition 
authoritarianism, dogmatism, and anti-Sen 
tism, suggesting a generally “liberal” ideology 
But this ideology is unrelated to economic 0 
political “liberalism” as measured by 
Conservatism scale. There is no evidence fo! } 


Jo crcced | 


the contrasting ideology usually discu 
} } } 7 thar- / 
involving attitudes favorable to autho 
tarianism, dogmatism, and anti-Semitism. | 
} 
} 





whicl 
les. 

m por: 
asst 
yntent 
Most 
tists 


to be 


SOLId 








} 


attitude 
attitudes opposed to authoritarianism, dog- 
matism, 


dogmatism, 


earlier analysis: 
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DISCUSSION 
revious studies using correlations between 
Pr g 
riginals and reversals of the F Scale suggest 
hat attitude content and agreement set are 


both important factors on the F Scale, attitude 


mtent being somewhat the more important 


factor. The present results support this con- 


lusion, but with a major qualification: the 
content is primarily anticontent 


and anti-Semitism. The high scores 


are usually attributed to the more dra- 


matic procontent attitudes of authoritarianism, 


and anti-Semitism are in fact 


usually due to agreement set. 


[his result confirms the conclusion of the 


on scales where items are 


ambiguous and all scored in one direction, the 
rather 
responses has a differential 


bias of set toward ‘‘agree’”’ 
than “disagree”’ 
effect on high and low scores and on inferences 
from the scores to the two kinds of attitudes. 
Inferences from anticontent 
attitudes are likely to be valid. Inferences from 


high scores to procontent attitudes are likely 


response 


low scores to 


to be invalid, since these high scores are more 
often due to agreement set. 

The present study is relevant to several 
common interpretations: 

Assumption that agreement set is a mechanical 
process. A persistent 
early appearance in 


sonality itself (p. 59), 


assumption, with an 
The Authoritarian Per- 

is that agreement set 
ought to show up equally on every response. 
Then it is argued that agreement set cannot be 
important since subjects give different re- 
sponses on different items. 

\s against this mechanical interpretation of 
agreement set, the present results show con- 
sistent differences for items on the different 
scales, and support the position of Cronbach 
that response sets operate only insofar as the 
subject is uncertain. This uncertainty should 

function of the ambiguity of the 
and the person’s lack of definit 


be a joint 


tudes. This interactive nature of response 
set is brought out by the similar definitions 
given for “loaded question” by Payne (1951 
and for “response set” by Cronbach (1946). 
that 
general. One implicit form of this assumption 


¢ 


to treat 


Assum pti mn agreement set is entirely 


correlations with a measure of 


full 


a given scale. 


general acquiescence as indicating the 


operation of set on 
Although the present results give evidence for 
some generality of agreement 
scales, this does not fully represent the role 
the individual 


Similarly, the evidence reviewed by Cronbach 


response 


set between 


of agreement set on scales. 
shows that the generality of response sets is 
low compared to their effect on given material. 

For the same reason it is doubtful whether 
response set on a given scale can be fully 
eliminated by a partial correlation technique 
using a measure of general response set (e.g., 
Webster, 1958). 

Assumption that high F scores represent 
in any Several 
this assumption appear to come full circle. 
Many of the very studies that have shown 
agreement set to be an important factor in the 
F Scale have then proceeded to explain these 
characteristics of 


authoritarians in case. forms of 


agreement tendencies as 
authoritarians. 

In fact for the great bulk of studies of 
authoritarianism, agreement with original F 
Scale items is the only evidence for identifying 
authoritarian attitudes. Where results indicate 
that such agreement is usually due to response 
set rather than authoritarian attitudes, it 
becomes circular to interpret agreement set 
as a characteristic of “authoritarians.” 

On the contrary, the present results suggest 
a reinterpretation of many of the correlates of 
high scores as actually reflecting an absence of 
any definite attitudes. An example would be 
the relation of high scores to lack of intellectual 
sophistication and to cognitive simplicity (cf. 
Jackson, Messick, & Solley, 1957). Such a 
reinterpretation also fits with the findings of 
Sanford (1950) and others (see Christie, 1954, 
». 148), that those who get higher “authori- 
arian” scores are actually apathetic and in- 
active politically. They would presumably be 
less resistant than those with consistent anti- 
authoritarian attitudes to a fascist movement, 


T 
I 
+ 
if 


as they would to any movement. 


SUMMARY 


roles of attitude 
in attitude items 


This 


content and agreement set 


study examined the 


by using each item in two versions, stated in 
The items are relevant to 


The 


opposite directions. 


the theoretical formulation of 1 uthori- 
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larian Personality and Rokeach’s 


Dogmatism, 


reformula- 
tion: items from the F, and 
Anti-Semitism scales, where the original ver- 
sions are all worded in one direc tion and agree- 
ment positively; and items 
constructed to refer directly to Conservatism 


always scored 


on economic and political issues. 

From the known asymmetry of agreement 
response set (i.e., most subjects tend to 
respond “‘agree’”’ rather than “disagree”? when 
uncertain), it was argued that response set 
mainly affects high scores when agreement is 
always scored Accordingly the 
design required separating agreements and 
disagreements with the original items, rather 


pe sitively. 


than using overall correlations that disguise 
the differential tendency for response set to be 
responsible for agreements. As _ expected, 
results indicated that for scales derived from 
The Authoritarian Personality, agreement with 
the originals could usually be attributed to 
agreement set rather than attitudes favorable 
anti- 


to authoritarianism, dogmatism, or 


Disagreement could usually be 


attitudes 


Semitism. 
attributed to 
tarianism, dogmatism, or 
on the Conservatism items, 

with both kinds of attitudes were 
Che con- 


opposing authori- 
anti-Semitism. In 
contrast responses 
consistent 


more frequent than agreement set. 


sistent differences of the items from the 
different scales suggests that a primary cause 
of agreement set is the ambiguity of the 


original items 

Cross-national comparison and _ replication 
are provided by samples of 88 American and 75 
English engineering students. The two samples 
show close corresponde nce on the main results. 
As regards 
servatisn 


differences, except for the Con 
items, where the English sample 


showed significantly less Conservatism on both 


versions, significant differences showed the 
English sample agreeing more with most sets 
of items, including both originals and reversals 
of the I 

: 


Relations between scales 


and Dogmatism scales. 


were also exam- 


ined. The measure of economic Conservatism 


showed no correlation with the other scales; 
the correlations usually found for the F and 
prejudice scales appear due to the contamina 
tion of other measures of ‘‘politico-economi 
Che 


Dogmatism, and 


conservatism’ with other variables. 


correlations between the F, 


Anti-Semitism scales appear due to covariation! Cx 
of the same factors important within the 
separate scales: agreement set and attitudes) © 


opposing authoritarianism, dogmatism, and 
anti-Semitism; but not to attitudes favoring 
authoritarianism, dogmatism, and anti-Semi- Hy 
tism. 

The implications of the results were dis 
cussed. Revision is needed for those interpre 
tations treating agreement set as a mechanical |, 
as entirely general, or as itself an 
characteristic. Reinterpretatior 


prt CeSS, 
authoritarian 


: > 4) . Jac 
was suggested for many correlates of the F - 
Scale measure of “‘authoritarianism”’ tha 
may actually reflect a lack of any definite Lm 


attitudes. 
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ACQUISITION OF AVOIDANCE DISPOSITIONS BY SOCTAL LEARNING 


NORMAN MILLER? 


N 


Miller 
effectively focused atten- 


social learning, and 


N their book or 
Dollard (1941 
tion upon acquisition of response tend- 


hic 
cn 


unambiguously 


encies by one organism wW 


matched those of another. However, acquisi 
tion of knowledge available for use independent 


of another animal’s behavior was 
Lic = nly re ently 


spec ifically 


“controlled out”’ of these stuc 
1957) has attention again centered 


(Church, 
upon this other, and perhaps more important, 
aspect of social learning, namely, the acquisi 


tion of response tendencies that can be 


exhibited in the absence of any model 
While the 


concerned 


animal. 
‘imitation studies” 
vith the 


tendencies 


are nec essarily 
of 


one organism 


similar 
response to 
another, the present study is concerned with 
}; 


Gt 


transmission 
from 
responses distinctly different from those of the 
model animal. In addition, it employs aversive 
stimuli. Interestingly, negative results seem to 
characterize laborat ry 
social learning using aversive stimuli, both in 


studies of animal 


instances where the correct response was one 
that matched a response of the model animal 
(Bay rofi & 1944; Brogden, 1942; 


Solomon & 1954 situation 


Lard, 


Coles, and in a 


where the correct respons did not bear close 
resemblance to a response of the model 
animal (Church, 1959 


The pres¢ nt study also considers the role of 
overt responses in learning. Can learning occur 


simply by observing the stimulus response 


contingencies of another organism?* Or is it 
overt instrumental 


necessary lor some specifi 


i 

response to be elicited from the obs rver 

! This paper ased on a dissertation s tted to 
the Department of Psychology, Nort é { 
versity n partial fulfillment of tl I t r tor 
the degree of Doctor of Philosoy 

Donal | Camp . £2 P D H 
Guetzkow, Wit I. H lj A. Ta ‘ 
helpful contributions to the dissert 
paper Is base 

2 Now at Yale Univ 

In a study in which cats ¢« mode earn t 
solve pr les for foe rewal Her rt & Ha 1944 
methodological errors leave the results larg ininte 


The ions ( 
about 
the 


implicat 
the 
reinforcements 


following observation? 


icquiring knowledge environmen 


by 


simply observing 
received by another organism in that enviror 


ment would seem to have striking importanc 


for any comprehensive social psychologica 
: 


theory (cf. Campbell, in press). The individua 


uIring 


organism is relieved of the burden of acq 


the necessary knowledge for each situation b 


trial and error learning. Once having learn 


“the meaning” of pain cries, the observing 


organism can acquire response dispositio 
An ecological map of 


vicariously. “good al 


bad” or “where the hunter places his traps 
can be constructed from the misfortunes 
others. 
METHOD 
Design 
Polar values of each of three variables 
confinement, and color, created the eight subgroups ir 
the factorial design. For all subjects istinctive 
ues, white for half the subjects, black for th« 
half, were paired with a “stimulus animal’s 
responses (Stage II). At no point during any part of th 
training procedure did a subject receive shock in tl 
presence ol these alley cues. While half of the su 
could make escape response from the pain 
the ot Ss were contin preventing esc ipe res} 
Half the subjects eacl I these to g Ips W 
give revi rerlence 1 a neutral environme 
vhich a stimulus animal’s pain response served as a 
for shock to the subject (Stage I 
If all Ce r subjects are confine vith } ( 
Lu ol h of t s le perio ur 
Mrerences etlwet Es¢ ipe ind Co ne s 
ma be att uutabile to ferential « 0 etos 
ng Therefore, ¢ of the Confined anima i 
subgroup was paire voke with an Escape 
in the ar ous s up in te S of classificat 
e color a s triabies, ¢ { 
sa ‘ ‘ gti T tria th { his 
i the Esx ¢ r é the ese € S 
g st t efo his « 
esp s¢ 
() é l of pretra ga pairing S 
\ h ( ( 1 6S vere ve 
trials it ‘ ce s I ot e Ill \ 
choice was s} I s ects. Thus, dispos 
s ( yg Vy S ¢ Ss ) ve 
tive transfer t y ac + » eitnat 
| 
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placed in one of the two compartments adjacent to the 
center compartment, black or white depending on the 
subject’s color subgroup. Stimulus animals were always 
present in the two extreme compartments. The subject’s 
home cage was 2’ behind the source of the squeals. If 
the subject was in an Escape subgroup, 3 seconds after 
placement in the apparatus, the grid under the stimulus 
animal was charged, eliciting loud squealing. Simul 
taneously, the guillotine doors were raised, eliminating 
the small center compartment. If the subject made an 
escape response to the white (or black) compartment, 


defined as stopping the timer by pressure on the 
treadle in the oppositely colored center portion and 
full entry of subject (excluding the tail) into the 


colored section of the apparatus, the guillo 
doors were behind 

the remainder of the 
started with the onset of shock to the 


oppositely 


tine closed him and he remained 
there for 
automatically 


stimulus animal. If the subject did not make an escape 


minute. Timing was 


response within 30 seconds after onset of shock to the 
stimulus animal, the subject was manually removec 
by the experimenter and placed in the oppositely 
colored compartment for 30 Shock to the 
stimulus animal was terminated by the subject’s escape 
response. For all trials, 1 minute after the subject was 
initially placed in the straight alley, he was returned to 
his home cage for the 30-second intertrial interval 


seconds. 


As previously indicated, each subject in the Confined 
suigroups was given the identical treatment his mate 
in the Escape subgroup received with a single excep 
the guillotine doors were never raised to permit 
an escape Instead, after the 
stimulus animal’s squealing for the same amount of 
time that his mate in the Escape group exposed himself 
he was manually transferred by 


tion 


response exposure to 


on that trial number, 
the experimenter to the oppositely cued compartment 
for the remainder of the 1-minute Placement 
head or tail first was varied over trials and the subject’s 


trial 


feet were firmly on the grid before he was released 
Stage III. On the sixth day after the start of Stage 

II training after the first 

Stage I), upon completion of 2.5 minutes of pretraining 


and three Stage II training trials, Stage III was begun 


the eleventh day day of 


All subjects were placed in the black-white center com 
i 


partment. Three seconds later, both guillotine doors 


were raised starting the timer. If the subject made no 
} 


choice within 6 seconds, the center gray door was raise 


through the floor gently prodding the subject into 
responding without biasing choice. Thirty seconds 
after initial placement in the center compartment, the 


subject was returned to his home cage for the 30-second 
intertrial interval. Each subject was given, consecu 

20 such For all subjects, a 
9 


black choice was always punished by 2 seconds of mild 


tively, two-choice trials 
delayed shock delivered 2 seconds before termination 
of that trial 
function of the subject’s latency on that trial 


Thus, delay of punishment was an inverse 
During 


Stage ITT training, number of correct choices (white 
choices) and number of forced choices were recorded 
RESULTS 
Stage II 
Latency of the escape response for the 


Escape subgroups, measured in thousandths 
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escape response for Escape subgroups as a function ol 


days of training 


of a minute, was the only response measure- | 
ment made during Stage II. Long latencies 
as well as a number of trials on which some 
Nonshock subjects made no escape responses | 
at all, created heterogeneity ol 
variance in raw and precluded 
evaluation of latency data by a single trend 
analysis. However, separate Bartlett tests of 
Shock and Nonshock subgroups, after trans- 
forming mean raw latencies over blocks of 
10 trials into log reciprocals, yielded insignifi- 
cant x? values when applied over subgroupings 
by blocks of 10 trials (Shock groups: x? = 
6.43, df = 7, .50 > p > .30; Nonshock groups 
x? = 8.60, df = 7, 30 > p> .20). Normality 
for both trend analyses was evaluated as 
satisfactory by inspection. Results of the 
separate trend analyses (Edwards, 1950) of log 
reciprocals of mean raw latencies for Shock 
and Nonshock groups are as anticipated from 
inspection of Figure 1. A significant F was 
found in the Shock groups for trials (F = 
8.85, df = 4, p < .001) but not for color or 
color X trials interaction. Among Nonshock } 
groups, no F ratio reached significance.‘ 
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TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF ARCSINE OF PERCENTAGE 
oF Correct CHOICES IN STAGE III 





Source df MS P p 

Shock 1 16.777 007* 

ynfinement 1 35.943 39 

or 1 | 3460.683 | 1.43* 
Shock X Color 1 2428.018 6” <.001 

mfinement X Color i 487.163 05 >p>.0 
Shock X Confinement | 320.736 10 >p>.0 
Shock X Color x 1 449.047 S >p>.0 

‘onfinement 
Within groups S7 92.465 


* Shock X Color MS used as error term 


® Within groups MS used as error term 


Siage ITI 


Correct choices. Table 1 presents an analysis 
of variance of percentage of correct choices 
transformed to arcsines. Since it was doubtful 
whether the required assumption of homo- 
geneity of variance was met (Bartlett’s test 
yielded a x? of 16.45, df = 7, .05 > p > .02), 
Lindquist’s (1953) suggestion of using a more 
stringent significance level was followed. 
Setting a at .01, only the F for interaction 
between shock and color remains significant 
p < .001). However, the F value of 5.27 for 
interaction between confinement and color 
approaches the F of 5.29 required for signifi- 
cance at the .02 level (df = 60). 

Table 2 presents means, differences, and / 
tests between the Black and White subgroups 
and Escape and Confined subgroups com- 
prising the Shock group. These comparisons 
indicate the extent to which differential 
transfer occurred as a function of manipulation 
of color and confinement. Significant differ- 
ences obtain not only between Black and 
White Escape groups, but between Black and 
White Confined groups as well. However, the 
comparisons of Escape Black to Confined Black 
and Escape White to Confined White suggest 


atencies for Shock and Nonshock groups can readily 
¢ attributed to sensitizing effects of shock received in 
the pretraining box by the Shock groups, the improve 
ment in their performance over days can hardly be 
tributed to this source. Note that they had received 
110 shocks, distributed over 6 days, prior to their first 
acement in the straight alley. Since the number of 
reliminary shocks in the pretraining apparatus remain 
mstant on successive days of straight alley training, 
there is no reason to expect progressive increases in 
sensitization. 


wn 


TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF MEANS WITHIN SHOCK SUBGROUPS 
ON PERCENTAGE OF CORRECT CHOICES 


Com Mean Arcsine Differ t Com 
parison* % Correct ence ‘ ? bined » 
Black White 
EB > EW* 78.39 40.55 +37.84 6.23 0005 
CB > CWwe 70.55 54.34 +16. 21 2.91 <.01 — 
Escape| Confined 
EB > CB* 78.39 70.55 +784 2.16 025 
EW CW* 40.55 54.34 13.79 | 1.86 | <.05 = 


* The conditions are represented in the tables in abbreviated 
E = Escape, C = Confined, B = Black, W White, S = 
Shock, and NS = Nonshock 

» Ore-tailed test 

© Predicted direction of difference 


form 








rABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF MEANS WITHIN NONSHOCK 
SUBGROUPS ON PERCENTAGE OF CORRECT 
CHOICES 
. Mean Arcsine Differ ° a | Com 
Comparison % Correct ence ‘ , bined » 
Black White 
EB and EW 66.27 | 63.66 +2.61 97 |>.20 - 
CB and CW 60.08 57.91 +2.17 .52 |>.20 
Escape} Confined 
EB and CB 66.27 60.08 +6.19 | 1.81 |<.10 os 
EW and CW 63.66 57.91 +5.75 1.60 |}<.20 





* Two-tailed test. 


superior learning in Stage II under Escape 
conditions. This superiority is shown by the 
higher percentage of correct responses for 
Black and lower for White when the Escape 
groups are compared to the Confined groups. 
If one is willing to consider comparison of the 
Escape subgroups and comparison of the 
Confined subgroups as independent tests of 
the same hypothesis about the effect of the 
color variable, use of the combined p value 
(Baker, 1952) in Table 2 is legitimate. A 
combined * is also presented for the two 
comparisons of Escape and Confined groups. 

Table 3 parallels Table 2 but presents 
comparisons between Nonshock subgroups. 
None of the comparisons is significant. 

Table 4 presents means, differences, and ¢ 
tests comparing Shock and Nonshock sub- 
groups. In summary, the results indicate that 
Shock groups show more transfer (positive or 
negative depending upon color) than Nonshock 
groups. 

Forced choices. The analysis of the forced 
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TABLE 4 differences, and / tests between the Black ar 
COMPARISON OF MEANS OF SHOCK AND NONSHOCK White subgroups and Escape and Confined 


SUBGROUI ON PERCENTAGE OF CORRECT CHOICES : ed . ; 
subgroups comprising the Shock group. Ches 


Black White comparisons indicate the extent to w 
Con differential transfer was accompanied by 
D { Differ t , ; differences in percentage of forced choices 


Che comparisons of Blac k subgroups to White 


} 
I 


subgroups yield differences in the direction of 





} nd N < y. } l 
C and NS $10.47 (2 1 3 << .60 |< fewer forced choices for Black than White 
N $11.29 4.14) < 13.34 1 + oe . re , 
. the difference obtaining significance only for 
I ' — the Blac k and VU hite Esc ape groups. Compari- 
sons of Escape and Confined groups reflect the 
rABLE 5 significant interaction between the confinement 
ANALY OF VARIANCE OF ARCSINE OF PERCENTAGE and color variables reported in the analysis of 
or Forcep Cuorces IN Stace III . ; . “D 
™ : variance of forced choices. In the Blact 
ities us ' groups, where better learning in Stage II 
should yield more positive transter to Stag 
171.9 | 1.52 III, the Escape group has significantly fewer 
( : iG forced choices than the Confined group. Ir 
Color 1 1 ope : - i le 
< ~ Colo! ; 5.4 | 3.31 10> the White groups, just the opposite obtains 
Confinement X Color 1} 1027 sit p> Ot Here, the better learning of the Escape group, 3 
S x ( ement 1 1843.4 1 T ° . ; 
ia tas at tt Kl Sie which results in more negative transfer, 
inement ac ompanied by more forced choi es thal 
Withir 1 304.91 ree 
Confined White group. 
Table 7 parallels Table 6 but present 
rABLE 6 
COMPARISON OF MEANS WITHIN SHOCK SUBGR S TABLE 7 } 
ON PERCENTAGE OF ForcED CHOICES COMPARISON OF MEANS WITHIN NONS 
SUBGROUPS ON PERCENTAGE OF FORCED 
Mean Arcsine | Diffe ( CHOICES 
Compar Force ence . P 
} 
Mean Arcs Differ 
Black | White ' Force ; i es 
EB EW* pl ¢ ) $.04 4.54 « t j } 
CB < CW*® 36.4 41.71 , $9 zct Black | Whit 
( EB and EW 3 40.74 10.69 | 1 
Escape | fined CB cw g 34 18 
EB < CB 1 , ' c 
EW icw 60.29 $1.71 18.58 ined 
EB and CB ( 37.8 9 
t ere EW icwW 4 } 
® Two-tailed test 





TABLE 8 


. . . OM RISO or \ Ns O SHo AN Nons 
percentage of correct choices. Arcsine trans mpage affiee: — : F en ~ 
5 SUBGROI PERCENTAGE OF ForcepD ( 


choice data exactly parallels that of the 


— ° ROL > ON 
formations of the percentage of forced choices 


produced homogeneous variance over sub Black W 
groups. Barlett’s test yielded a x’ of 6.24, Compariso * 
df = 7,.70> p> .50. Normality was satisfied Differ- | , | pa | Differ-| 5 | ga 

i . ence enc 
by inspection. Analysis of variance (see 
[able 5) indicated a significant interaction sk and Ns 80 1.24'<.30 |+19 
between confinement and color’ variables of N 1.3 I ; y 

. All S and NS g | .38 
p< O25 
lable 6, paralleling Table 2, presents means, ® [wo-tailed te 
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Nonshock 
No comparisons approach significance. 

Table 8 presents means, differences, and / 
tests comparing Shock and Nonshock sub- 


if 


omparisons between subgroups. 


only subgroup difference that 
reaches that 
and Nonshock Escape white subgroups. 


groups. Phe 


significance is between Shock 


DISCUSSION 
\ nNSHOE k Groups 


The design supplies a clear test of whether 
pain squeals have aversive properties for rats. 
[The results confirm Church’s (1959) finding 
that there is nothing aversive about squeals 
for naive white rats. Not even within the first 
block of 10 latencies for 
Nonshock animals tendency to 
dec rease. For those intent on more thoroughly 
exploring the possibility of innate 
behavior at levels on the phylogenetic scale 
as far removed from human beings as the 
rat, the present study would not be definitive, 
nor should it be. A first point of concern 
might be the effect of the prolonged inbreeding 
of the albino rat (cf. Richter, 1959). Of interest 
is the success of Frings and Jumber (1954) in 


trials do es¢ ape 


show any 


social 





clearing starlings’ roosting areas by broad- 
starling fear 


casting tape recordings of the 
cry. Specificity of the effective stimulus is 
indicated by results with controls for intensity 
of stimulation. However, the extent to which 
prior learning may be required to establish the 
aversive 


particular pattern of sound as 


remains indeterminate. 


S10 k Groups 


[wo aspects of the acquisition by Shock 
rroups of response dispositions toward environ- 
cues constitute the most striking 

ures of the study. First, this acquisition 
SOC ial 


is mediated by responses, ViZ., 


other rat’s pain response was elicited in the 


presence of these cues. And second, the 
response disposition transferred to a new 
imming situation re gardless of whether or 
Mt the subject was permitted to learn an 


rt escape response to these cues. 


While the 
ative perlormances of Shock and Nonshock 
not have been predictable in 


e information was available 





he innate aversiveness of the 
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pain responses of another animal to an ob- 
server, behavior theory does contain well 
established laws for confidently predicting the 
effect of the color and confinement variables 
on the performance of the Shock groups. 

Ihe pairings of squeals with shock estab- 
lishes squeals as aversive. The noxiousness of 
squeals for those subjects shocked in pre 
was evidenced by the decreasing 
squeal stimulus by 


training 
escape latencies to the 
Shock Escape subjec ts. 
their properties for an 
period of time in stimulus conditions discrimi 
nably distinct from those under which initial 


Squeals maintained 


aversive extended 


pairings with shock were carried out. 

Correct choices. To predict the effect of the 
color variable on correct choices in Stage III, 
two laws must be stated. Alley cues paired 
with cues possessing acquired aversive proper- 
ties acquire aversive properties themselves. 
When white is defined as a correct choice and 
black as an incorrect choice, speed of learning 
is facilitated by past experience which estab- 
lished black as aversive and white as reward- 
ing; similarly, speed of learning is depressed by 
past experience which established white as 
aversive and black as rewarding. The aversive 
strength acquired by alley cues paired with 
squealing was exhibited by the predictable 
transfer effects to the new acquisition situ- 
ations of the different tendencies 
previously learned toward these cues. Transfer, 


response 


as exhibited in arcsine percentage of correct 
choices, was positive for White groups and 
negative for Black groups. 

The probability of a running 
being elicited by the relevant cues on any test 
trial is a function of the number of times the 


response 


running response has been elicited by these 
cues in the past. Confinement, which did not 
allow a running response to become attached 
to alley cues, restricted the amount of transfer, 
whether positive or negative. That is, while 
Confined groups showed learning, the learning 
was not as great as that for the Escape group. 
rhe design rules out differential acquisition of 
competing responses as the factor yielding 
performance differences between Confined 
and Escape groups, for both spent an equal 
amount of time on every trial in that straight 
alley compartment which was paired with 
squealing. Differences seem to be attendant 
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upon differential reinforcement of the running 
response and attachment of this running 
response to alley cues such that the alley 
cues come to elicit the running response. 
Forced choices. In predicting the number of 
forced choices, two laws require joint con- 
sideration. The number of forced choices is an 
inverse function of the discrepancy in the 
attractiveness of the alternative choices. 
Also, the number of forced choices is 
inverse function of the number of times the 
available cues have elicited a running response 
in the subject’s past history. For Black groups, 
Stage II training established black as a 
noxious cue by pairing it with squealing. In 
Stage III, failure to make a correct choice 
results in delayed shock in the presence of 
black. Errors in Stage III only confirm the 
dispositions toward black already acquired in 
Stage II and, thus, maintain high discrepancy 
between the attractiveness of the alternative 
choices. For White groups, Stage II established 
white as a noxious cue, but Stage III estab- 
lished black too as a noxious cue, thereby 
creating the requisites for what is termed the 
conflict situation (or 


an 


avoidance-avoidance 
double approach-avoidance if one wants to 
consider secondary reward effects). Thus, the 
obtained results of more forced choices for 
White groups as opposed to Black groups is 
clearly predictable. 

However, the consideration of the effect of 
Escape and Confinement on number of forced 
choices within each color classification leads to 
more complexity. For the Black groups, the 
expectation of more forced choices for Confined 
subjects as opposed to Escape subjects is 
clearcut since color cues elicit no running 
response at the start of Stage III. Simply 
orienting their bodies away from the black 
and towards the effectively 
eliminate the presence of aversive black cues. 
Therefore they are more likely to require 


white would 


“fore ing of a response” before leaving the 
center compartment.° 

5 On the other hand different predictions for Escape 
and Confined White groups may not be possible. The 


Confined subjects would be more prone to stand still in 
the center compartment in that they were not trained 
to make an escape response at the sight of white. But 
the Escape subjects, who have a stronger tendency to 


approach black, may be in a greater conflict situation; 


the t 


} 


tendencies, approach black 


vo competing response 


SUMMARY 


To determine whether rats can acquire | 
response dispositions toward an environment 
by exposure to pain responses of other rats in 
that environment, 64 albino rats were placed in 
distinctive compartments with stimulus rats 
in identical adjacent compartments emitting 
pain cries. For half the subjects, pain cries 
were paired with black, for the other half, | 
white. Polar points on two additional variables | 
confinement and shock, created the eight | 
cells of the factorial design. Half of the subjects | 
in each color group were permitted to make | 
escape responses from the squeal compartmer 
to an oppositely cued nonsqueal compartment 
The Confined half of the subjects were paire 
with the Escape subjects and retained in th 
presence of squealing for a time interval equ 
to the latency of the escape response of the 
mate in the Escape group on that trial number 
For half of both the Escape and Confined | 
subjects, squealing had previously served as 
CS for shock in a neutral environment. 
Dispositional strength toward black ar 
white was measured by transfer to a ne 





two-choice acquisition situation in whict 
black choice was punished for all subjects. 
For Nonshock groups, pain responses 


other rats had no aversive properties. Pa 
responses can acquire aversive properti 
Shock groups, both Escape and 
acquired aversions toward those environm« 
paired with squealing, though Escape grou 


showed better learning than Confined group: 


Confine 


Performance of Shock groups in terms 
percentage of correct responses and percentag 
of forced responses in the final acquisit 
situation was predictable from laws of co 


tioning, transfer, and conflict. 


learned in Stage II and avoid black learne: S 
III, may be more persistently similar in strengt 
tving of a running response to the aversive prot 
of white may make the reluctance to enter white 


difficult to extinguish for the Escape subj 


out Stage III. The question of which cas« 


White Confined group with less habit strengt} 
ning fro the center compartment | 
White Escape group with greater probal 

degree of conflict, is more likely to lead to a gr 


percentage of forced choices is an en 


that is probably dependent upon the part 


nation of circumstances. In the present instance 
were in the 


for the White 


direction of considera! 


Escape group 


choice 
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EFFECTS IN NORMAL AND FEEBLEMINDED CHILDREN! 


IA SHALLENBERGER 
Vissour 


PATRI( 


University 


HREE theoretical positions have been 

advanced to explain the differences in 

the by 
familial feebleminded subjects and 
children of the same MA. A view that has had 
influence training and 
treatment of feebleminded individuals is that 
of Lewin (1936 Kounin (1941, 1948), 
who attributed the greater rigidity of the 
feebleminded to the lessened permeability of 
the boundaries intrapersonal 
regions. Other investigators (O’Connor & 
Hermelin, 1959) have explained the differences 


amount of rigidity manifested 


normal 
the 


considerable on 


and 


separating 


by the hypothesis that feebleminded subjects 
employ verbal cues to a lesser degree than do 
normal subjects of the same MA. 

Although in certain cases these two positions 
generate contradictory predictions, they share 
a common underlying assumption. Both 
views assume that although a normal and a 
feebleminded person may have the same MA, 
the that 
somehow in feeblemindedness. 
Thus, both emphasize an immutable difference 
between norma! and feebleminded individuals, 
even when matched on MA. 

A third group of investigators have taken 
exception to the that rigidity is an 
inherent characteristic of the feebleminded. 
Stevenson and Zigler (1957) have advanced 
the alternative that 
related to motivational dis« repan ies between 
the rhis hypothesis assumes that 
institutionalized tend to be rela- 
tively deprived of adult contact and approval 
and, hence, to have a higher motivation to 
secure such contact and approval through 


defective characteristics 


inhere 


pe sSsesses 


his 


view 


such differences are 
groups. 


defectives 


' This paper is based upon a Master of Arts thesis 
done by the first author (1959) under the direction of 
the second. We wish to thank George A. Johns, Super 
intendent of the Missouri State School, and Virginia 
Fisher, Ruth Ragsdale, and the staff and directors of 
the Home Economics Child Development Laboratory 
of the University of Missouri for their aid in making 
subjects available. Preparation of this paper 1S 
facilitated by Research Grant M 3945, Nat il 
Institute of Mental Health, United States Public 


Health Service 
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i fe cf er 


compliance with the experimenter’s instruc- 
tions than do normal children. Supporting 
this line of reasoning is the finding that the f 
differential reinfor« ing effects of attention an 
support are positively related to the amount 
of social deprivation experienced (Zigler, 1958 

A cosatiation type of task has often beer 
employed measure of rigidity. The 
subject is instructed to perform a response an 


tor 
LV} 


as a 


is allowed to continue until he wishes to s 
He is then instructed to perform a highly 
similar response until again satiated. T! 
cosatiation score is a measure of the degree t 
which performance on the first task influences 
performance on the second. Both the theo- 
retical positions of Lewin (1936) and Kounir 
(1941, 1948) and and Zigler 
(1957) predict that feebleminded subject 
should continue the second task longer thar 
normal subjects. However, none of the pos 
tions outlined here appears capable of explair 


of Stevenson 


ing the recurring finding (Kounin, 194! 
Zigler, 1958; Zigler, Hodgden, & Stevensor 
1958) that feebleminded subjects unde 
certain conditions perform longer on tl 


second than the first task. 
In an effort to explain this finding Zigler | 
(1958) advanced the following hypothesis: 


Institutionalized feebleminded subjects begin 1 
One with a positive reaction tendency higher thar 
of normal subjects. This higher positive 
tendency is due to the higher motivation of fe 


minded subjects to interact th an approving 
At the same time, tee r 1! | subjects 
Task One with a negative react tendenc 
than that of normal subjects. This highe eg 
reaction tendency is due to a _ wariness 
which stems from the more frequent negative « 
ters that feebleminded subjects experience at the hi 
of adults. If Task One is given under a support 
tion, subject’s negative reaction tendency is 
more during Task One than is his positive re 
tendency 

The institutionalized child learns during 


Task 1 that the experimenter is not like th 
in the institution 


experiences (p! 


adults he encounters 
often initiate 


examinations, 


painful 


shots, etc.) with support 











ON 





This reappraisal of 


} mental situation results in a reduction of 


egative reaction tendency. When the de 


rived child is then switched to Task 2, he 
neets it with a positive reaction tendency 


t has been reduced less than has been 


gative tendency. The result is a longer 
performance on Task 2. 
( The finding (Zigler et al., 1958) that normal 


h 


ildren exhibit a decrease in length of per- 
formance during Task 2 as compared to Task 


follows if one assumes that normal children 


ave a relatively low negative reaction tend- 
when they begin Task 1. When normal 
ask 2, 


are switched to their positive 


reacuion tendency has been reduced more 
rough fatigue and satiation effects than 


ny negative reaction tendency they may have 


1. The result is a briefer performance on 
Task 2. The hypothe sis conct rning the opera- 

_ tion of a negative reaction tendency in the 
/ institutionalized feebleminded gains some 


support from the clinical impression advanced 
(1958) that 


e major effects of institutionalization is an 


Sarason and Gladwin one of 


avoidance and fear of new problem solving 


tuations.” 

Thus, the cosatiation score may be a measure 
motivational determinants rather than of 
rigidity. The purpose of the 
} present study was to provide an experimental 


inherent 


test of this position. The two-part experimental! 
j task employed in this study to obtain cosati- 
tion scores was similar to one employed 
' earlier (Zigler, 1958; Zigler et al., 1958). The 
present study differs from earlier ones in that 


tree pre-experimenta! games under two 
onditions of reinforcement preceded the 


experimental task. In a positive reinforcement 
ndition, met 
further rewarded 

vith verbal and nonverbal support from the 
experimenter. This condition was assumed to 
reduce the tend- 
condition 


all of the subject’s 


and he 


responses 


success, was 


subject’s negative reaction 


reinforcement 


y. hi 


Y 


presumably 


a negative 


increased negative reaction 


tendency, all of the subject’s responses met 


failure, and the experimenter further 

, inished the subject by noting his lack of 

success. Both normal and _ feebleminded 
subjects were used. 

The two conditions vere introduced to 


NORMALS AND FEEBLEMINDED 21 
rABLE 1 
MEAN MA, CA, anv IQ For ALL Groups 
Mea Me M 
Grouy MA CA > 


Normal, Positive 6.1 5.1 119 
Normal, Negative 6.0 5.2 115 
Feebleminded, Positive 6.3 11.9 53 
Feebleminded, Negative 6.3 12.6 50 


provide a test of the following predictions, 
derived from the hypothesis that feebleminded 
subjects have both higher positive and negative 
reaction tendencies than do normal subjects 

1. Subjects who play the pre-experimental 
under the 
condition evidence a greater increase in time 
Task 2 Task 1 


than do subjects who play the pre-experi- 


games negative reinforcement 


spent on over that spent on 


mental games under the positive reinforcement 
condition. 


2. | eebleminded 


} 


subjects who play 
hy) 


\ the 
pre-experimental games under the negative 
evidence a greater 
2 over Task 1 


than do normal subjects who play the pre 


reinforcement condition 


increase in time spent on Tas 


experimental games under this condition. 
3. Subjects who play the pre-experimental 
under the 


condition spend more time on Task 1 than do 


games positive reinforcement 


those subjects who play the pre-experimental 


games under the negative reinforcement 


condition. 

4. Of the subjects who play the pre-exper! 
mental games under the positive reinforcement 
condition, the feebleminded spend 
Task 1 than the normals. 


more time 


on 


METHOD 


The sul consisted of a group of 20 feeble 
minded and a group of 20 normal children, matched on 
the bas MA and sex. There 10 boys and 10 
girls in each group. The normal subjects were obtained 
the Missouri University Nursery School and the 
feebleminded subjects from the Missouri State School 
at Marshall, Missouri. The feebleminded subjects were 
all of the familial type, and 


yects 
Ss ol were 
trom 
no individuals with gross 


The 1937 


was used to 


were used 
Form L 


motor or sensory disturbances 


revision of the Stanford-Binet, 


obtain MA ratings. Two reinforcement conditions were 
employe Half of the normal and half of the feeble 
minded subjects were assigned to one conditio The 
ther half of the subjects was assigned to the othe 








NR 
tN 


Assignment was made so that all groups would have 
comparable MAs and so that there would be an equal 
number of boys and girls in each group. The mean 
MA, CA, and IQ of each group are presented in Table 


1 


A pparatus 


rhree pre-experimental games were employed, the 
Card Game, the Nursery School Game, and the Nail 
Board Game. The experimental task used was Marble 
in-the-Hole. 

he Card Game apparatus consisted of two sets of 
cards. The cards were constructed of cardboard, 2 X 3 
inches, with small rectangles of red or black paper 
There were 12 cards in each deck, 


mounted on them ‘ 
the other only 


one set containing only red rectangles, 
black rectangles 

The Nursery School Game apparatus entailed two 
green panels, each 17 inches square and each having 
six hooks. Twelve pictures of young children mounted 
in plastic covers with a hole at the top of each were 
also provided. A small red light was placed above each 
panel 

The Nail Board Game apparatus consisted of a red 
board 18 inches square, inclined at a 50-degree angle 
with two small boxes at the bottom of the board, one 
painted yellow and the other green. Nails placed on the 
surface of the board formed several paths, all of which 
led to the yellow box. A round glass container was 
used to hold 12 marbles 

The Marble-in-the-Hole apparatus consisted of a 
yellow box, 9 X 8 X 7 inches, with two small round 
holes in the lid 2 inches apart, 300 blue and 300 orange 
marbles, and a red open container, 5 X 6 X 7 inches, 
to hold the 600 marbles 


Procedure 
All subjects were given the three pre-experimental 
games in a random order, followed by the experimental 


task 


given the pre-experimental games under a positive 


Half the normal and feebleminded subjects were 
reinforcement condition and the other half of the sub 
jects under a negative reinforcement condition. The 
N) and feebleminded (F), and 
and negative 


type of subject, normal 
the reinforcement condition, positive (p 
n) were used to designate the four experimental groups 
N-p, N-n, F-p, 


in the N-p and F-p groups always met with success on 


and F-n. The responses of the subjects 
the pre-experimental games, i.e., the games were pre 
arranged so that the positive groups could make only 
lhe N-n and F-n groups could make 


correct responses 


only incorrect responses due to the prearranged nature 
of the games. 

Additional reinforcement was given te the N-p and 
F-p groups in the form of verbal and nonverbal support 
The nonverbal support consisted of smiling and nods 
consisted of four 


of approval. The verbal support 


statements made in random order at predetermined 
times during the subject’s performance. The four sup 
port statements used were, “You really know how to 
,’ “Very good,” and “You 
don't 


play this game,” “‘That’s fine 


really know how to play (name of the game 
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you?” One of these statements was given after ever 
ninth response the subject made 


Che N-n and | 


disapproval: “‘You’re not doing very well, 


n groups received lour statements 
” “That’s n 
and “y 


name of the game) very well 


very good,” “‘You aren’t getting any right 
really don’t play 
you?’ These comments were also made in rar 
order aiter every ninth response. Care was taker 
avoid nodding, smiling, or giving other types of 1 


verbal support to the subjects in these groups 


All groups received nonverbal and verbal supy 
from the experimenter on both parts of the exper 


mental task, the Marble-in-the-Hole game. The fi 


statements used in the positive reinforcement con 


in a random order, one after every tent 


were employe 
marble was inserted. Following the completion o 
: 


experimental task, all subjects were told how we 


After completing the exper 


had played the games [ g | 
mental task, each subject in the negative groups wa 


allowed to play the pre-experimental games agair 
time he received positive reinforcement for his efi 
to overcome any remaining negative feelings he mig 
have about his performance. 

Subjects were tested individually. Upon meeting t 
subject, the experimenter said, ‘““We’re going to pla 
some games today. These are ail fun games, and I thir 
that you will like them.” The experimenter then 
plained the instructions for the first pre-experiment 
game 

The instructions and procedure for the three 
experimental games are described below 

In the Card Game one of the decks of cards 
placed in front of the subject. He was instructe 
draw one card at a time from the top of the de 

He was told that red cards were right and black car 

were wrong. The decks were prearranged so that / 

the N-p and F-p groups all the cards were red, a! 

for the N-n and F-n groups all the cards were bla 

After each red card was exposed, the experiment 
ind after each black card, the I 





said “right,” 


menter said “wrong.” 

In the Nail Board Game, the subject w 
the apparatus and told that he was to start a 
at the top ol the board. If it rolled into the rig 
he “‘won.”’ As the marble always went into the ye 
box, the subjects in the N-p and F-p groups were 





that the yellow box was correct. The subjects 
N-n and F-n groups were told that the green bx 
correct 

In the Nursery School Game, the subjec as t 


that the panels represented nursery schools 
half of the children in the pictures wer 
If he plac 


the correct nurser S 


nursery school and half to the other 
picture of the child in 


panel, the red light would go on. Since tk $1 


principle bv which the pictures could be sey 





reinforcement was given arbitrarily, depending 
the group to which the subject bel Al 
responses ol the subjects in the N pandti gr 
were reinforced, whereas none of those in the \ 
and F-n groups were 
After completing the three pre-experime tal ga 
the subject was introduced to Part I of the experir 
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sk, Marble-in-the-Hole. With the container filled 
th 600 marbles and the yellow box placed in front of 
subject, the experimenter said 


This is a game we call Marble-in-the-Hole. I'll 


tell you how to play it. You see these marbles. Some 


f them are blue and some of them are orange. The 


go in these holes. The blue ones go in the front hole 


(The 


and the go in the back hole 
experimenter points to the appropriate holes.) Now 
Put it in the hole it goes in 
Now show me an orange marble. Put it in the hole 
t goes in. You can put as many marbles in the holes 
as you want to. You tell me when you want to stop 

e subject then played the game until he indicated 
hat he wished to stop, either by telling the experi 


orange ones 


show me a blue marble 


nenter he wanted to stop, or by not inserting a marble 
r 30 seconds 
In Part II, after the subject indicated that he wished 
stop, the experimenter emptied the marbles from 
container and then said 
This time 


box back into the 
Now I'll tell you how to play this game 
e put the orange marbles in the front hole and the 
ue marbles in the back hole. Put an | 
where it goes Now put a blue marble where it goes 


orange marbic 


You can put as many marbles in the hole as you 
vant to. You tell me when you want to stop 

subject was allowed to continue until he told the 

enter that he wanted to stop or did not insert a 


for 30 seconds 
RESULTS 
The experimental task, Marble-in-the-Hole, 
provided satisfactory measures of performance. 
No subject in any group mentioned that Part 
Il was similar to Part I. Each subject re- 
sponded to Part II as if it were a 
[he maximum number of responses permitted 


new game, 


by the task was large enough so that only 


ir subjects inserted all 600 marbles, two 


the F-n Group and two in the F-p Group 


f Predictions 


4 
(ay 


[he results were analyzed initially in terms 


I the predictions made at the beginning of the 
study 


tudy. One-tailed tests of significance were 


employed. Because of the nonhomogeneity of 
groups, all 


variance found for the estimates of 


St indard 


ns of The 


computed from _ the 
and the table 
tered with half the usual number of 

Che pe rformance of the 
on the expt rimental task is 
Figure 1. The 
each subject was obtained by subtracting 


errors were 


separate variances, 


If was er 


eor 
erees ol 


freedom. 
ur groups 
Score 


presented in cosatiation 


time he spent on Part I from the time 
spent on Part IT. 
The irst predi tion was that both feeble- 
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Fic. 1. Mean time in seconds spent on Part I and 


yup of sub 


Part II of the experimental task by each gr 
jects 


minded and normal subjects who received 
reinforcement the pre-experi- 
mental games would evidence higher cosati- 


negative on 
ation scores than those who received positive 
reinforcement. The results analyzed 
for each type of subject. The 
difference in the average cosatiation scores of 


were 


separately 


Groups F-n (295.7 seconds) and F-p (— 136.4 
was 432.1 seconds, which is signifi- 
.005). The difference in 


seconds 
cant (/ 3.34; p < 
the average cosatiation scores of Groups N-n 
(77.4 seconds) and N-p (—72.4 seconds) was 
149.8 seconds, which is also significant (/ 
3.66; p 005). The prediction was fulfilled. 
The second prediction, that feebleminded 
subjects who received negative reinforcement 
on the pre-experimental games would evidence 
higher cosatiation scores than normal subjects 


who received such negative reinforcement 
was also confirmed. The difference in the 
average cosatiation scores of Groups F-n 
295.7 seconds) and N-n (77.4 seconds) was 
significant at exactly the .05 level (¢ 1.83). 


Che third prediction was that subjects who 
received positive reinforcement on the pre- 
time 
than 


experimental games would spend more 
Part I of the experimental task 
subje cts who received negative reinforcement. 
Again the 
for each type of subje ct. The difference in the 
average time spent on Part I by Groups F-p 
3 seconds) and F-n (376.2 seconds 
124.1 seconds. While this difference was in the 
predicted direction, it significant 
(t < 1.00). The difference in the average time 
spent on Part I by Groups N-p (170.0 seconds) 


on 


results were analyzed separately 


(500 was 


was not 
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and N-n (231.9 seconds) was 61.9 seconds. 
rhis difference was significant in the direction 
opposite to that predic ted (t 2.42; p< 05, 


two-tailed test). 

The fourth prediction was that feebleminded 
subjects who received positive reinforcement 
on the pre-experimental games would spend 
more time on Part I of the experimental 
task than normal subjects who had received 
such positive reinforcement. The difference in 
the average time spent on Part I by Groups 
F-p (500.3 seconds) and N-p (170.0 seconds 
seconds, which 

2.64; p < .02). 


was 330.3 is a significant 


difference (¢ 


Other Measures of Performance 

In earlier studies (Zigler, 1958; Zigler et al., 
1958), the total time spent on the experi- 
mental task was used as the measure of the 
subject’s motivation ‘to secure contact and 
approval, i.e., his positive reaction tendency. 
Therefore, the total time scores—time spent 
on Part I plus time spent on Part Il—of the 
four groups of subjects were analyzed for 
differences. Again the heterogeneity of the 
variances necessitated the use of individual 
t tests. The average total times spent on the 
experimental task by Groups F-n, F-p, N-n, 
and N-p were 1048.1, 864.2, 541.2, and 267.6 
seconds, respectively. Across reinforcement 
conditions, the difference of 551.8 seconds in 
the average total time spent on the task by 
feebleminded (956.2 and normal 
subjects (404.4 seconds) was found to be a 
significant one (/ 3.90; p .001). The 
difference in the average total times of Groups 
F-n and F-p was 183.9 seconds, which is not 
significant (¢ < 1.00). The difference in the 
average total times of Groups N-n and N-p 


seconds) 


was 273.6 seconds, which is significant (¢ 

5.54; p < .001). Feebleminded subjects, thus, 
played the game longer than the normal 
subjects, and following the pre-experimental 
negative reinforcement condition, normal 
subjects played the game longer than they 
the 
positive reinforcement condition. No evidence 
was found to indicate that the pre-experi- 


he 


did when the game was preceded by 


mental reinforcement conditions affected 


amount of total time the feebleminded subjects 


spent on the game. 
t=) 
to assess the comparability of the 


In order 
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cosatiation scores obtained in this study 


difference in amount of time spent on Part 
II—with Kounin’s type of 
scores—difference in amount of time spent 
Parts I and II divided by time spent on Par 
I—Kounin’s formula was employed to comput 
for each sul 


and cosatiat 


a second cosatiation score 
A product-moment correlation was then ru 
between the two types of cosatiation scores 
The resulting correlation (r .904) indicat 


that the two measures are highly related. 


DISCUSSION 


The findings of the present study indica 
that not mirror 
person’s inherent rigidity. Instead, cosatiati 


cosatiation effects do 
scores appear to be measures of the relatiy 
strength of certain 
positive and negative reaction 
These tendencies and their relative strength: 
seem to be the product of particular enviro 
mental events that the person has experience 
and apparently are open to manipulation ar 
modification. Thus, the present study present 
further evidence that differences in the per 
formance of feebleminded and normal subject 
of the MA attributed mos 
parsimoniously to the different environmenta 
histories and motivations of the two groups 
Although the findings of the present stu 
offer further validation for the motivation 
hypothesis advanced in earlier studies (Steve 
son & Zigler, 1957; Zigler, 1958; Zigler et a 
1958), they also represent evidence favoring 
an extension of this hypothesis. Whereas t! 


tendencies 


same can be 


earlier studies emphasized an increased desir 
to interact with and receive the support 
an adult, the present study demonstrates t 
role of another motivational variable, negat 
reaction tendency. The experiencing of ev 
of the sort that has been described as socia 
depriving gives rise to both an_ increas 
desire to interact as well as a wariness to do-s 
It remains for future research to isolate 
specific events that give rise to each of t 
opposing motivational factors. 

The findings of an earlier study, in conju! 
tion with the results of the present one, 
for a tentative suggestion as to the chronolog 
of the growth of positive and negative t 
Degree of 


Zigler, 


preinstitutional s 


1958) was found to 


encies. 
deprivation 


notivational variables or 


—— 


i 
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COSATIATION EFFECTS IN 
rectly related to positive motivation to 
perform on the two-part experimental task, 
hut it was not found to be related to the 


satiation score. Cosatiation scores, however, 


ere found to be related to length of institu- 


tionalization. Since the present study indicates 


the cosatiation score is sensitive to the 
mount of negative reaction present, it may 
pe that the negative reaction tendency is a 


product of institutional rather than prein- 


stitutional events. 
There is a distinct possibility that prein- 
stitutional and institutional experiences differ 
kind. This follows if one conceptualizes 
preinstitutional social deprivation as char- 
acterized by the relative absence of positive 
il reinforcers, whereas institutional social 


leprivation not only lacks such reinforcers 


it includes punishing events as well. This 
ittempt at a discrete division between such 
ents raises certain questions. One may 
onder if severe deprivation or extreme 
sence of social reinforcers does not itself 


nstitute a punishment condition. Further- 


more, one wonder whether if, when 


may 


inisnhing 


events are present, positive social 
reinforcers are nece¢ ssarily absent. 
One of the the 


fiers evidence that conceptualizing a particu- 


findings of present study 


r set of environmental events as producing 
ily a negative reaction tendency results in 
inaccurate prediction. Whereas three of 


he 


outset of the 
predic tion that 

reinforcement 
Part I of 
who rece ived 


e four predictions made at t 
confirmed, the 


were 


study 


subjects who received positive 


iid spend more time on the 
perimental task than subjects 


gative reinforcement not confirmed. 


Was 


In fact, normal subjects receiving negative 


-experimental infor ment ] | P -t I 
xperimentai reiniorcement playe¢ art 


the task significantly longer than did 
rm subjects who received positive rein- 
rcement 

The unconfirmed prediction was derived 
r the vie that t negative condition 


] would 


Part [. 


ls up the negative tendency whicl 


Suit In decreased pe rforn ince on 


H then can one explain the lengthier 
riormance by the negative normal group 
er that of the positive? Conceivably, the 

lition built up the positive reaction 
ency as well as the negative tendency 


i) 
' 


NORMALS AND FEEBLEMINDED 
This heightening of both reaction tendencies 
the 

mildly punishing events 


occurred because negative condition not 


only consisted of 


that promoted wariness and reluctance in the 
subjects, but it also represented an absence of 
positive hus, 
the deprivation of positive reinforcement on 


social reinforcers. following 
ital games, the subjects had 


reinforce- 


the pre-experime! 
an increased desire to secure such 
ment. It then becomes understandable why 
the support experienced on Part I of the experi- 


mental task retains reinforcing value longer 


for the normal subjects who played the pre- 
experimental games under the 


ho received prior positive 


negative condi- 
tion than for those w 
reinforcement. 
Evidence that the negative reaction tend- 
ency also was built up during the negative 
pre-experimental condition can be found in the 
confirmation of the prediction that negative 
normal subjects show in time 
spent on Part II over that spent Part I. 


that the negative condition 


an increase 
on 
Further evidence 
builds up the positive reaction tendency iS 
the finding that the total 


demonstrated in 


time spent on the experimental task is signifi- 
cantly greater for negative normal than for 
positive normal subjects. Coincidentally, the 
finding that the total time 
spent on the experimental task is significantly 


normal subjects 


related to the pre-experimental reinforcement 


condition contradicts Kounin’s (1939) view 
that lengthy performance on this type of 
task is attributable to the “rigid state” of the 


individual and adds support to the notion that 
length of performance may be explained more 


parsimoniously in terms of motivational 


factors. 
In light of t 


condition builds up the positive as well 


negative 
as the 


one may ask why 


he suggestion that the 


negative reaction tendency, 


negative feebleminded subjects did not spend 


more total time on the experimental task or on 


Part I of it than did the positive feebleminded 


subjects. The simplest explanation would 


seem to be that the institutionalized feeble- 
minded person has such a high mot tion to 
interact with and gain the support of an adult 
that it is relatively difficult to increase his 


above this already existing 


pos ive 
ig! level. 
One further suggestion is in order. Further 
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investigation of such positive and negative 
reaction tendencies, their interactions, and the 
specific events which give rise to them, may 
clarify issues much broader than the trouble- 
some finding that under certain conditions 
feebleminded individuals play a second part of 
a two-part cosatiation task longer than 
the first part. The current controversy over 
whether social deprivation leads to an increase 
in the interaction of the so ially deprived 
individual! or whether such social deprivation 
leads to apathy and withdrawal (Cox, 1953; 
Goldfarb, 1953: Irvine, 1952; Wittenborn & 
Myers, 1957) is a case in point. 


SUMMARY 


Feebleminded and normal children played 
three pre-experimental games under two 
conditions of reinforcement, followed by a 
two-part experimental task given under a 
support condition. Half the subjects in each 
group received positive and half negative 
reinforcement during the games. Following 
satiation on Part I of the experimental task, 
subjects were switched to Part II and again 
allowed to play until satiated. Four predictions 
were advanced, derived from the hypothesis 
that the cosatiation score is a measure of 
motivational determinants rather than a 
measure of the inherent rigidity of individuals. 
The results in general supported this hy- 


: . 
pothesis. 
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INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMONG MEASURES OF FIELD DEPENDENCE, 
ABILITY, AND PERSONALITY TRAITS! 


ROGERS ELLIOT! 


Universil 


HE ambitious study of relationships 
between personality and perception by 
Witkin and his colleagues (Witkin, 

Lewis, Hertzman, Machover, Meissner, & 

Wapner, 1954) had at its core the construct 

field dependenc e.”’ This concept was derived 

from individual differences on a large battery 
of intercorrelated tests whose common charac- 
teristic was that a subject must make a judg- 
ment of verticality on the basis of kinesthetic 
resisting at the same time visual cues 
used, led to error. Witkin’s colored 
Was 


cues, 
vhich, if 
version of the Gottschaldt-figures test 


added to this battery of tests because of its 


a verticality judgment, but does, like the other 
tests, demand resistance to an error-inducing 
visual field. Field dependence is indexed by 
poor performance on these tests. 

On the basis of interpretations of a number 
of projective tests and an interview, the Witkin 
Witkin et al., 1954) group summarized the 
salient personality correlates of field depend- 
ence under two major headings: activity- 
passivity, and orientation toward inner life. 
The modal field dependent student showed 
very little initiative in challenging the stru 
ture of the status guo: he*® was conventional, 
submissive to authority, got into comfortable 
ruts. He was said to be blandly unaware of 
his inner feeling life, and to fear, deny, and 
have poor control over such impulses as sex 
and aggression. 

The modal field independent person, quite to 
the contrary, actively attempted to master and 


Adapted from a PhD thesis done at the University 
# Illinois under the direction of C. W. Eriksen. The 
author wishes to express his appreciation to C. W 
Eriksen, and to the following members of the faculty 
|. McV. Hunt, W. C. Becker, G. R. Grice, and L. A 
Hellmer 

*Now at the Allan Memorial 
matry, McGill University. 

*The background review, the study, and its dis 
ission are concerned with males only. It is clear from 
the results of Witkin, Lewis, Hertzman, Machover, 
Meissner, and Wapner (1954) and Bieri, Bradburn, 
and Galinski (1958), that the introduction of sex 
4S a variable in perception-personality relationships 
eads to a large and bewildering number of interactions 


Institute of Psy 


j Tllinoi 


reorganize his environment: he strove for 
independence, leadership, special skills, and 
competencies. He was concerned with his 
with the motives of his own and 
could, for example, 


with and 


inner life, 
others’ behavior, and 
express his hostility 

control. He was not so readily likeable as his 
field dependent counterpart, his autonomy and 
resistiveness including doses of suspiciousness 


directness 


and extrapunitiveness. 

Since a great many subsequent investiga- 
tions of field dependence have used only the 
simplest of Witkin’s criterion tasks, one may 
evaluate studies in terms of “frame 
dependence” (field dependence defined by the 
Rod and Frame test, or RFT) or “design 
dependen: e”’ (field dependence defined by the 
Embedded Figures test, or EFT). The tenta- 
tive the Witkin group have 
received mixed support. Field dependence has 
been reported to relate as expected, positively 
with gregariousness and _ conventionality, 
negatively with rated interpersonal hostility 
(Crutchfield, Woodworth, & Albrecht, 1958), 
and negatively with the Rorschach M score, 
the Barron-Welsh Art Scale, various 
other measures of creativity and originality 
(Bieri, Bradburn, & Galinski, 1958; Crutch- 
field et al., 1958). The proposed negative 
relationship between introspection or psycho- 
logical mindedness and field dependence has 
been tested once, without support (Bieri et al., 
1958). 

Most central in assessing the general! result 
of the Witkin report is the study of the 
relationships between field dependence and 
the dependent personality. Among clinical 
groups, alcoholics are more frame dependent 
than any other diagnostic group except 
patients with diffuse brain damage (Bailey, 
Hustmyer, & Kristofferson, 1959; Witkin, 
Karp, & Goodenough, 1959). We cannot 
know as yet whether this result is accounted 
for by the psychodynamic dependence said to 
be involved in the etiology of alcoholism, or 


most 


conclusions of 


and 


by diffuse brain damage resulting from 
alcoholism. Linton (1955) reported that 
design dependence related positively with 
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increase in reported autokinetic movement in 
the presence of influence exerted by a con- 
federate. In a 
subjec ts were rated for de gree of felt disruption 


post-exp¢ rimental interview, 


situation before the advent of the 
and the 
defined as a deliberate 
being influenced by him. Both of these vari- 


in the 


confederate, degree of negativism, 


decision to avoid 
ables correlate to a significantly higher degree 
with the EFT than they do with the auto- 
kinetic 
between design dependence and autokinetic 


change scores, and the relationship 


change vanishes when either interview variable 


is partialed out of it. It seems possible that 
field dependence was related more to 
kind of disruptive emotional response to the 
strange experimental situation than it was to 
other 
namely, 


some 


conforming behavior per se. Two 


behavioral measures of conformity 


” 


change toward ‘‘authoritative 


“wish-fulfilling”’ 


attitude 


sources, and errors in a 


reasoning test—were weakly related or not 
related with design dependence. 

Gross (1959) found that she could increase 
the frame dependence of all of her subjects by 
introducing a bogus ‘“‘distorting lens” between 
them and the apparatus, and she interpreted 
effect of 


external 


this result to be the increased un- 
certainty in the 
appears to have been guided in this interpreta- 


normal rod 


cues, She 


use of 


tion by the finding that in the 


and frame task, highly frame dependent 
subjects tend to check themselves as feeling 
“uncertain” significantly more often than 
frame independent subjects, who in turn 
check themselves as feeling “expectant.” 


Block (1957 presents data in indirect support 


of Gross’ notion. Groups which _ differed 


significantly in frame dependence‘ did not 


differ in degree of yielding in an Asch-like 


conformity task; but they were markedly 
001 


different (p in the degree of self-rated 


confidence’ with which tl ey on ade their 
judgments. 

These results from Linton (1955), Gross 
1959), and Bloc 1957) 


indicate that the 


field dependent person does not always act 


dependently. It may be more accurate t 


state that he reacts with disruption and ineffec- 


‘The two groups were selected o the isis of their 
( en GSR reactivity, the correlates of this 
varia ¢ eing the cus Bh 1957 nterest 
The } I reactive oup was also the fie epe ent 


tiveness in the face of strange or unstructur 
stimulus configurations, such disruption lea 
ing to conforming behavior only when there 


available something obvious to conform to, lik 


a luminous frame, or a confident confederate 
The relationship between measured inte 

gence and field dependence was not establish 

by Witkin, but the trend of 


(Bieri et al., 1958; Bound, 1957; Crutchfield 
et al., 1958: Jackson, 1957) is about as follows 


When field dependence is measured by t 
EFT, it tends to be significantly related 

any measure of ability, and to 
variance wit 
(about 30% 

(about 10% Whe 
measured by the RI 


common 1 quantitative-spat 


than with verbal test 
1 field dependence 


I, it tends to have s ig 


tests 


negative relationships with ability measures 


If the two tests are not equivalent with regar 
to intelligence, what other limits are there t 
that 
depe nden er 


the assumption they are 
field lhe 


Gruen, 1955; Young, 


measures of 
(Bound, 1957; 
terms of the 
two tests, are very similar: they have perhay 
15% of 
considerable drop from the 55% first repor 
by Witkin. In cases where some version of t 
EFT other than Witkin’s is used (e.g., tl 
1944) it 
validity as a measure of field dependence. 
The effort of the present study is to repli 
and extend the findings just reviewed, us 
the RF] EFT as criterion measures 
intercorrelation with various measures 


1959 f 


intercorrelation between 


their variance in 


common, a ver 


Thurstone, is difficult to guess 


and 


intelligence, uncertainty, dependent behav 


and attitude, intraception and introspect 
self-awareness, and_ self-reported att 


and traits. 


Specifically, the followin; 
are expec ted to hold: 

1. The 1 
and the EFT is significant, but substant 


lower than has been reported. 


ntercorrelation 


2. Fast performance on the EFT is relat 


positively with high ability, and more so | 
quantitative ability than with verba 
likely to corr 
significantly with the RFT. 

3. With statistical control on ability s 
field negatively 
lor 


success in learning a finger maze under Co! 


ability scores are less 


dependence relates 


tions of visual deprivation, because 


dependence implies reliance on visual cue: 


recent result 


share mor 


equivalent 


answers 


8) 
p< 
tes 
l 
ict 
clic 
regar 
ere 
Va 
<6) 
n 
r} 
or 
if 
; 
es 
i\ 
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because a maze test of this kind present t out the light, and « the ¢ t 
chly unstructured situation. , Chere were 16 t © Girection of tin 
‘ : ; . the vas t tk I y trial, right or k 
}, In a virtually impossible puz task, 1 = of tit of the frome foam the wertionl wee 
tne subjec ts are allowed to re juest he p S ’ , varie 32 or 26 degrees). as was th 
res representing requests for direct help an initial tilt of the rod, to prevent the use of movement 
r indirect emotional support are positively — 
ted to measures of field dependence. the basic score for this tas abeled RFT, was the 
1: . ve t gimme S or de ition Irom true vertic 
>. Scores ON a measure designed to assess n degrees Since the distribution of these scores 
sychological mindedness (intraception) relate _ st ed positive skew, a common log trat 
egatively with measures of field dependence. , sed to force a better approximation 
{ test designed to assess self-concept to , this score = = LRET. For 
rentiati a +; ler rel ] ~_ aise » th ite S al Irame scores 
renuiation 1s negatively related to measures sill " ; . velatin i omen 
f field dependence. ‘ t cale the were forced into a 
7. A measure of independence of judgment ap tely mal distribution of eight ordered 
negatively related to measures of fiel Caregorne 
endence Embedded Figures test (FT). Two forms of this test 
e used. Thurstone’s (1944) is a timed, group a 
METHOD stered test in which the subject must select which 
' tio figures contains a given simple gure 
07 The s rnht S wrongs, Was rev¢ ed 1 ) 
The s t e 128 male ur craduates from a that gh scores represent po performance; it Is 
‘ at e Ur sitv of Illir \ i TERT. Witk 1950 rm ibeled WEF I 
{ e ¢ é the <« , introduct i stered 1 the « ex 
g ere \ inteer | ot he 1 were l colored. H nistratio is I« Ww pt 
’ ’ et ent f P cis , I t ¢ t of 3 rather than 5 inutes. Nine 
co f his 24 it vere St so selecte is to give the test 
4 t¢ iveragce ‘ Mic t than W t in reported 
itude Scores het 1 score distribution of reduced positive skew 
100 su sine ida ’ —e — unta A nae ( aa ilt Leve These ite 
e Abilit ang Pensa gia a “a ire A-1, C-1, ( D-1 D , E-1, E-3, G-1 H-1 Phe 
. : ' é this ta vas the s of times for all items 
m record at the University of Il EFT scores we h dichotomized and categorized i 
t Counselling Service. Decile scores for Quat the s ashion as the RFT scores, for the sa 
O guist | 5 Ss were t I 
piual Test 
nd Frame te RFI Th e of this appa 
s 40 i nade of four 1” * 40 ts. Th 
4 it l x 38 Bott we ounte ‘ the 
enter t piv ted ndepencentty\ Both vere 
th it is paint. The entire apparatus was 
5 ni t of the subject’s cha center “ ; 
at t the subject’s eve level. Just front of isked to solve the 7 r 151 utes, that it was very 
ume was a curtain which could aw fh { i that because of its unusual difficult the 
{ il the ¢ e apparatus lo rotate the rc ¢ eri te vould be willing to give him as much 
ts activate i selsyn by turning a knob that hely is he It he need 1.€ whenever the su 
{ ttol it at leve The test ro eit igh, he could as r help if he wishe 
piet exe t to the lu no ro I iti exp € ( we ild put the ext prec I 
ring a ¢ g¢ trial. Between t uls, the i The s ect was told that tl exl te 
ull awl! i the light was swit ) t ym tes on his manner of attacking th 
he er to | : : tior pro the notes were act ally a protocol] of ever 
t oO tate dings the expe stat ent vy the ect to the experi: 
The crite il such state ents were that the 
t is 4 i he t ‘ 4 tate ‘ i pik vi t | it the ¢ 
H S seate g tructions on ti f t looking at e ¢ 
Ls il t that his } ] ‘ ‘ t ‘ 
the true tical t tha ’ t ied ‘ y 
. e t , ¢ , , , he ent 
- +} ‘ e his , . , P . nat he ect 
the experime he was finis| he was doing, whe e was g all right, et 
t hen ¢ tl i turne sts tor tio cerning instructions, t 
the » eset th apparat ‘ otk , t 
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Forty-four subjects, including two who solved the 
puzzle (in 12 and 14 minutes) received no scores in any 
category. Because of the low frequency of scorable 
utterances in any given category, especially in the 
“help” and “support” categories, all block puzzle 
variables were scored dichotomously to represent the 
simple presence or absence of a scorable statement. 

Maze test. This test was also modeled on one used by 
Bernardin and Jessor (1957). It consisted of a 2’ X 2’ 
plywood board on which were glued 2” segments of 
copper wire in such manner as to form a maze of 20 
choice points. The correct path ran roughly counter 
clockwise around the board. The subject was blind- 
folded, and instructed that he would have 15 minutes 
to learn the maze and that it was quite possible to do 
so. The experimenter guided the subject’s finger to the 
first choice point to give him some idea about what the 
maze felt like. The subject was further instructed on 
blind alley entrances and 
three 
number of 


what constituted error 
retracing) and what constituted success 
secutive perfect trials). the 
trials to criterion, the number of errors from the second 
trial to the last, and the total time spent learning the 


maze. Since the total time scores were skewed because 


con 


scores were 


of failures, they were cast into seven ordered categories, 
from 7 (representing failure) to 1 (representing success 
in less than 9 minutes). An unexpected change of 
design and scoring method resulted in the elimination 
of the data on 58 subjects, leaving the data on 70 
subjects for analysis.® 
Uncertainty measure. The 
was the time in seconds spent by the subject on the first 
trial of the maze test, lack of external structure being 
maximal in this situation. This variable was referred 
to as “‘first trial time.’’ Since this measure was derived 
from the Maze test, data available for only 70 


subjects. 


measure of uncertainty 


are 


Pencil-and-Paper Tests 
Psychological Mindedness test. 
tion in form and scoring made by Bieri et al. (1958) of 
the Kelly (1958) Role Construct Repertory Test. The 
subject must identify a specific person best fitting each 
of seven role descriptions of persons likely to be im 


This is the modifica- 


portant in his interpersonal world: the seven roles 
are those of mother, father, brother, best 
friend, current girl friend, ex-girl friend, and the 
subject himself. Each of the 24 items in the test is a 
different combination of three of the above persons, and 
the subject must describe how two of the three persons 
in an item are alike in some important personal charac 
teristic, and different from the third person in that 


described 


respect. The characteristic and its opposite for each 
item form a bipolar construct. Each construct was 
judged as either representing or not representing 


5 The original design called for the experimenter to 
follow Bernardin and Jessor (1957) in being hostile to 
half of the subjects. The experimenter found it difficult 
to make hostile comments in a standard way, and almost 
impossible to do so with certain subjects. The attempt 
was abandoned after over 50 subjects had been tested, 
and that the experi 
menter had been selectively hostile with these sub- 
jects in terms of their EFT scores 


later analysis demonstrated 


ELLIOTT 


mindedness, roughly defined as 


enduring 


psychological 
emphasis on the perception of 
and dispositional aspects of interpersonal relatio; ev 
As an example, the construct “impulsive-not impulsive é 
contributed a unit toward the total score; the const 

“likes to dance-does not enjoy dancing” did not. T 

score was the number of constructs judged as repr 0 


motivatior 


senting psychological mindedness. The correlatio: 
scores of two independent raters (the author ar me 
colleague in clinical psychology) for 66 subjects wa 
r = .93, and for these subjects, the average of the t 
ratings was used; for the remaining 62 subjects t 
author’s score was used 

Self-concept differentiation. This test 
pairs of opposed trait or descriptive phrases, the me 
bers of each pair being separated by a seven 


consisted of 4 


ocome—oe.. “seclahie ..22...2..3..3...3 alo 
Many of the traits were selected on the basis of t! 
reported correlation with conformity (Barron, 195 
Crutchfield, 1955), with field dependence (Crutchi the 
et al., 1958; Witkin et al., 1954), and with percept 


closure factors (Pemberton, 1952). Many others 









included simply to lengthen the measure, so that I , 
subject would have maximum opportunity to den SZ 
strate his checking behavior. The chief score deriv Sg 
from this test was the information statistic (Ir) (Gar rel 
& Hake, 1951) representing a subject’s relative use 3 
disuse of all seven scale points available to hi ; 
the subject, for example, used each of the sever —_ 
points seven times, he was differentiating maxir 
among them. The assumption is that the degree vu 
scale checking differentiation is related monotor Ro 
with degree of self-concept differentiation. In ad 
each item pair served as a variable by itself in corr 3 
tion with RFT and EFT scores, as a check on prev 
results concerning the trait correlates of fiek Su] 
pendence 

Independence of Judgment scale. The scale contair fal, 
all of the 22 items reported by Barron (1953) at 28s 
of those reported by Crutchfield (1955) as 
ing yielders from independents in an experiment 
conformity like Asch’s. Five of the Crutchfield 19: 
were reversed or reworded slightly. These items we Ta 
embedded in a 62-item scale constructed with a vie wii 
controlling the operation of an acquiescent set 
score was the number of items answered 
pendent direction. In addition, phi correlations 
computed between dichotomized RFT and 
distributions and each item in the scale. The s 
percentage of true responses for the 62-item scale 
49%. 
Collection and Analysis of Data 

All subjects participated for three experir 
hours. The first was a group session, including eig 
subjects on the average, during which they were g 
the Thurstone EFT, the Psychological Mir 
test, the Self-Concept Differentiation test, ar 
Independence of Judgment scale. The Block Puzzles 
Maze tests were individually administered in the sec 
hour, and the Witkin EFT and RFT in the t! 
Scores for all variables were intercorrelated 
local high speed computer (Illiac). The WEFI *% 
RFT score distributions were also broken into his i 


middle, and low groups of 20 each. The eta’s were 














FIELD DEPENI ABILITY ‘D PERSONA \ 
mn , the ae he rABLE 2 
vat Pe ( ( ut ATIC OF Maz} Test Mi 
plati € \ abie wit ( c res M ~ ‘ FieLp DEPENDEN AN [ 
< ependence. In r t é sigt 
ct Ve c As I t 
ot. T : V M t ) \ 
S rel )s ects: ¢ r s\ 
. 100 ‘ RFI I WEF I I 
Ss i is¢ \ bs a 
ects ~ unre ~ ( i \ E oe oe 
n Table 1 provid s the relevant inf ’ +e 
be regardit x the intercorrelations amo} g measures rABLI 
195 de vendence nd al ty As expect 1, P Co \T R Ay y 
itch e relationships among perceptual tests are rF Fiero D DE? NR ro M 
re ghly significant, but as in other repli oc acc: 
 L,.? tions employing the RFT and WEFT, th 
| ve size of the relationship is only about .40,  ) \ 
ler sronitic tly lower than the 76 origil Lily I I EFI 
Ga reported by Witkin. Only the WEFT i 
eles: rrelated significantly with bot! y § 4 F 
. : 
bony scores, and thoug! rrelation with qua ' 
axit ve ability is greater than that 1- 
egt guis ibility, the differenc« yt Sign nt , ; 
. Rod and frame scor¢ raw and transforms I 
pres show only very slight, nonsis nt relatio1 
pre : f t I en 
el support to the expectations concerning er 
erlon and criter ability relations in : 
” eld dependence For the RFT scores, the eee 
° i s 3.0; SD, 2.8. These statistics are 
Nee the same as se reported by Gross reported by Witkin et 1954 in, 
1959) (mean, 2.9; SD, 2.0) for 71 und 7.4; SD, 5.5 
, oT lates, but mu ower than the heures ! resuits concerning the ¢ ) wions 
dy [ n Block Pu test \ il Ss ind 
. ABLE 1 dependence neasurt are I rmily 
me TIONS AMONG M F I negative The 16 intercorrelatio ween 
d | sation . the four puzzle variables and the per 
, ;' - cep measures range from 06 to .08, 
with a mean of .005. There is thus no ev nee 
oe eee . that lit d dependent su yiects more than 
i field independent subje ts to a for he Pp, 
Ps Lae moral support, or information, or make 
ng elg oe eee ** more conversational comments in a difficult 
eg (ws ’ tas here such requests are allowed. Inte: 
; ' I corr ns among puzzle tes irial vel 
“ juite low, ranging from .08 to .22 aver- 
le Set aging .16. 
ne t ; \ Table 2 presents the correlations of the 
FI : \ 128 Maz test variables with scores on field 
to hich} * caer “pr dependence and ability, and Table 3 includes a 
t = test set of partial correlations which he p to < urify 
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e exper tation thi 


1 


positively related to 


these relationships. TI it fel 
be 
poor performance on the maze 


Table 


between 


nce should 


depende 
is borne out 
correlations 


{ } 


(see 2) in the significant 
the perceptual measures and_ the 
total time to criterion, the measure of success. 
But t 
the relationship with degree of 
maze performance is primarily a function of 
the ti the first trial; tl 
variance of the first trial times is partialed 


correlations of RFT and LRFT with 


in the case of the rod and frame scores, 


Success 


In 


me spent on when the 


I 
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dependence predicts a rather slow exploratory 
attack on tl 
dependence predicts slow learning throughout 
the problem. 

Since the poorer maze performance of the 
frame dependent subjects is primarily 


1e maze problem, whereas desigr 


atl- 
counted for by their relatively slow trav 28 
around the maze on the first trial, as just 


noted, the expec tation < oncerning field de pend- 


ence and uncertainty in an_ unstructured | -° 
situation is met, though it does not hold if 


either version of the EFT is the measure 


out, the 25. | 
total time collapse, as does the correlation field dependence. It was possible, post hoc, t ) 
between RFT and number of trials (see Table check this result with some data gathered 2 § 
3). The WEFT and TEFT correlations with after the study had begun. It was clear, after } 29 
total time appear to be less determined by az fifth of the subjects had taken the RFI + | 
scores for first trial time, and more determined — that they varied considerably in the time they 8. I 
by error production. A conclusion which spent completing the 16 judgments. T 
exaggerates small differences is that frame remaining 101 subjects were timed on t -= 
] 
TABLE 4 
CORRELATIONS OF MEASURES OF FIELD DEPENDENCE AND ABILITY WITH PSYCHOLOGICAL MINDEDNI . 0 
INDEPENDENCE OF JUDGMENT, AND SELF-CONCEPT DIFFERENTIATION F 
I 
Field Dependence Ability 
\ 128 V rh 
Me I 
RFT LRFT WEFT rEFT Q I U 
Psychol | minds S 07 10 03 09 23** ?? } 
Independence ¢ judgme 5” 11 12 19** 14 23* 
Self-concept ditterentiat! 10 06 07 03 13 5 
. } 
TABLE 5 to 
CORRELATION I N SeLr-RATED TRAITS AND MEASUR OF FIELD DEPENDEN e] 
rhe trait correlating positively with field dependence is stat st é 
res 
r'ra RFT WEI , 
rans{ 
\\ 
16. Like be th others, sociable vs. Prefer solitary activities 25 31 WE} 
17. Patient and reasonable with others vs. Impatient, demanding of others .19 21 re 
38. Pract ommonsensical vs. Theoretical, intellectual 19 19 ¢ 
$4. Convent . proper vs. Unconventiona eccentric 20 15 
40. Dependable, trustworthy vs. Irresponsible, forgetfu 16 1D }¢ 
6. Quick, energe vs. Slow in speech and movement 20 tua 
23. Ambitious vs. Lazy 20 1 
27. Stea ven-tempered vs. Moody, temperamenta 19 ; 
36. Seldom lose poise and composure in a social group vs. Easily confused é ir rt 
rassed except with close friends 19 Sf 
7. Inclined to blame self when things go wrong vs. Inclined to blame others w 
things go wrong 17 ‘ 
9. Tho persevering \V Undise l le in wo 16 0 
44. Anal al, focused on points vs. Global, atte to whol 16 1 
13. Ag ithority easily vs. Resistant to a ity 15 7 
14. Thoughtful, reflective, pensive vs. A itter-of-fact, unphilosophi 15 id 
12. Fri vy, attentive to others vs. Co iloof toward others 22 ted 
19 Bo venturous vs Cautiou t l 
- ‘ ey 
5. Consi te, polite vs. Rude, insolent i 
Not \ 8, yr 4, and .146, ect — res 
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CORRELATION ‘ N ITEMS AND MEASURES OF FIELD DEPENDEN 
Item b \ 
5. I él ortal ri I have S th 1 16 26 
é een s Ss é é 
8. When one is a sube c s activi one « either qui¢ acce 20 17 
authorit oO riti ‘ i tr t While g case can be mace 
either approacl I | s ath strongl i ope < 1 | 
of authority 
I tend to see the adva es and disadvantag a course of action to 16 20 
a degree where I have a! time making 1 nind, even in relative 
unimportant matters 
25. I become easily bored a il itient th pe ‘ I find ul t € 18 16 
Ss VY and unl € sling 
8 I like to ge iggestions ) thers, a opie t a ! } 
2. Some of my friends think that ideas are i ( if not a bit wild 19 
a At times I have pec so tert € the cleve ( ( ~;OK that I} ¢ 18 
hoped he m g ith it 
47. I like to read about science 1¢ 
38. Lar yt sensitive to t] rations Il roc 15 
l< side S¢ sox i@ am rious a nave a ( l i esi 4 
24. Int ce tit | sto I guide oO ave the u I 2 
ve oO 
I could cut 1 moorings—qui iy home 7 ’ frie 20 
without sulliering great regrets 
). Science should have as much to sa bout il es as I iT aoe 18 
31. One « ore of the follow ng has bee true o r ivl t eve i 18 
as a Valxing wl Li€ isie¢ 
The 1 nishec ind the impe ( n nave greater al I me tha 17 
the or ete and sne 
I th that. 1 rene people prete to care ore abo one other 16 
han they re: 
Once i is 1 ipona er, I usual] t asic vious doubts 
Se r i t it 
t esp ‘ 
sk, with the expectation that the more a Table 5 and Table 6 summarize the self- 
is held depender t, the more he should reported trait pairs and items which correlate 
srupted by trying to fit conflicting cu at better than the 10% level with RFT and/or 
) his category of verticality—leading to WEFT scores. (Trait and item correlates with 
wwer as well as poorer judgments. These the TEFT are omitted solely for economy of 
ency scores correlate .16 with the RFT presentation; they present a very similar 
res (not significant) and .31 with their log personality pattern.) To summarize these 
ransiormation (p < .01); correlations with the trait and item patterns by caricature, the 
WEFT and TEFT are —.01 and —.04. Again field dependent person rates himself as a kind 
re is the suggestion that frame dependence, of incarnation of so ial des rabilitv, a boy 
is related to the scout reciting his oath; while the fic inde- 


pendent person rates himself as a touchy, 


brooding, intellectual malcontent, some soli- 


tary mixture of prophet, beatn 


young man. There are a couple of incon- 
stencies—i.e., Item 26, and ra Pair 
14—but all in all these self-report correlates 
ire in good congruence with those described 
by Witkin and his colleagues (1954) and 
reported by Crutchfield et al. (1958 
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te itv measures. Both the RFT l 
EI] I I I ea 
visua . 1 this s rity 1S | by 
t] O oderat riance the 
Lest | \ Live arke ( rT ol 
sta yn owevel! l 
deal « probably a tu on oO VIOUS 
ditier: conte! ind administration 
The EFT co } el very sin r to those 
ou I s and, like su te l 
is t { tne yundal t cu lor 
t! re Ct el ove evaluation 
\ The RFT has 

t tr 
no 1 ar yt overlapping wit! 
in I ts | Col ri ] way 
acct ri | it the EFT | oO! 
ently e strong | to sures of 
p ol learnin 1S RE] 
I seem, thereto t t NE | 
oO el ests VOL uy lt ( of Vel \ 
ré Dp ( luitilacto lres ol 
fi pendence than any EF 

| ( on Ol major inte! no r, 1S 
whe I dep ndence nything o do 
with dependence in personality and behavior. 
A con tion fort shadowed in nel I xluctory 
discussion of the researches of Linton (1955 
Gr 1959 il | Blox x 1957 Y serve as 
a guide in the evaluation of these results 
tha dep ndence is the tendency to re icl 
with aff e and intellectual disruption when 
the subject’s situation is marked by unusual- 
ness, incongruity, confusion, or lack of struc- 


e des« riptive 


lasts 





upon 


the situation, either bject or by 


some external agency. A field dependent 
subject is relatively unable to impose such 


Structure aul 


introduced, | 


onomously: hence if an order is 
and we can obs¢ rve 


vehavior; if an order is not 


e accepts it, 
depends intro 
remains disrupted (a condition 


best be 


duced, 


} ‘ 1) 
that could 


obse rved, 
psychophysiological measures) 
Maze test 
blindfolded subject it 1S highly 


Consider the For any 


unstructured, 


situation. 


1 


throughout the 


1 
; ‘ 


and remains so at least first 
trial until he can develop some picture of the 
trial 


takes so 


maze pattern. It is on just this first 


that the frame dependent subject 
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\o onsider the B * S 
ures Ol h l orTrreia l W 
other Variables In ms of tl pI 
Col tio task | s nothing. A sub 
could no iy his pres d uncertainty a1 
confusion by depe ng on an imposed stru 
ture or or r, DeC ) Vas ever ole 
Task instructions ft it very mu 
vhether tl sub y should ask for | 
even whether tt pu e could or sho 
solved. The assessme yf degrees of disrup 
herefore crucia it seems, however 
tedly, I e scores repre Oo re 1es 
for help and for supp re not satis! r 
in this resp ince » ask vy on 
doing, or « to ask for dir help \ 
much a sign o 1 in x, assertiv 
oO ive al I pl piem is lit 5 
dep idence ind iced by uncertainty | 
experimenter did not record his 
impression of a subject’s apparent eas 
effectiveness vs. nervousness and tens 


there having been no way to assess 


ability of su 


measure, though, which might usefully 
test 1 the pre sent conception. i 
We have seen that the items and ad 


with the RFT and WEFT tend to | 


aimension or social dk ITabd 


I 
external Social ru ure 1d tI ri 
ent subject nay we be sensitive to 
This sensitivity to it is “out ther 
been demonstrated « I S vi fr 
depend t subjects sh 1 high r 


(relative to their independent counterparts 
ne recognition oF tat 

photographs of their peers (Crutchfield et 
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latior ships report 


1958). The low order of r 


in this study, however, suggests that 

: ay 
gene! conventionality of values prol 
relates to field dependence only Ins ras 


correlated with “other-direction.’’ Som 


independent students cleave 


generally unconventional values wl! 


recognize aS 1o0ca 
ol error atts 


field dependence and conventionalit 
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and intellectual deficit to an external situation 
that lacks clear structure and instruction. 
Field dependence, in the present view, is a 


more direct index of internalization and 
autonomy ol comple x cognitive processes than 


of pe rsonality traits and motives. 
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THE REI 


AC( 


\ LEARNING 


OR Ma theorists who have proposed 


syste 


nA points of view on the nature 


ol perso onality, the concept of the self has 


n played an important central role. Once 


the self-concept is formed and stabilized, it is 


said to influence later behavior strongly. 
Special attention has been directed towards 
nfluence that self-attitudes have on 
| attitudes towards others.’ Adler (1926), 
| Fromm (1947), Horney (1939), and Murphy 


} (1947) have all 
anchorage point, 


attitudes 


suggested that the self is an 
influencit 
towards others. 


ng percept ions of and 
his 


notion of the 
self as a reference point affecting inte rpersonal 


relations is most evident in ivanian and 
Rogerian theory. Sullivan comments that 
| “one can find in others only that which is in 
e self...if the self dynamism... be 
hiefly derogatory (then) it “— facilitate 


ostile, disparaging appraisals of other people 
1947, p. 10). Further: “When one respects 
neself .. . so one can respect others... as you 
judge yourself, so shall you judge others” 
1940, p. 87). Similarly, Rogers (1951) asserts 
hat “when an individual . . . accepts (himself 
.then he is necessarily... more under- 


} standing...and accepting of others as 
separate individuals” p. 520). 
Muct research has been conducted to 
termine whether such a_ theoretically 
proposed relat onship between self-acceptance 


ucceptance of others can be demonstrated 
Berger (1952), Omwake (1954 
Philips (1951 Sheerer (1949), Stock 
1949) have all obtained significant results on 
gee nts in treat 


Ipirically. 


and 


nples ranging from ment 


prisoners h igh school students, college 
ents, and adult education’ enrollees. 
O We I's C 
‘ 
. University. 1 vutl 
\ oO Mec} | Ra 
N t WI Co 


AATIONSHIP BETWEEN SELF- 
‘EPTANCE 


THEORY 


ACCEPTANCE 
OF OTHERS: 


AND 


ANALYSIS 


INN 


Correlations ranged from .36 to .74. Zelen 
(1954), testing sixth grade children, found 
that self-acceptance was significantly corre- 


ted with acceptance by peers, but not with 
This contrary 
explainable on the 


acceptance 0/ others. finding 
might be 
differences 
study 


cates that, in 


basis of age 
Zelen’s 


Inspec tion 


between the subjects of 


and other researches. indi- 


general, the lower the age group, 
the lower the correlations found. 


Despite these numerous studies, little 


attempt has been made to specify the variables 


leading to such correlations. Levy (1956 
acceptance can be 


indicates that self demon- 
home 


town. He therefore questions the adequacy of 


strated to influence even acceptance of 
the experimental design and proferred inter- 
preta further 
appears to be asking for two departures from 


tions of prey ious researches. He 


prev ious studies: Offer the subjec ts a series of 
Specific rather than the 
usual, “average-other person,” 
and offer a that will 
predict the nature of these new correlations. 


objects to describe 
nondefinitive 
theoretical formulation 


The present work extends previous studies 


in the directions suggested by Levy (1956). 
Thus, subjects were asked to describe them- 
selves and two specific people, their fathers 


rarding the 
between self- and 


and their teachers. Predictions reg 
nature of the 
other-appraisal and definitive statements of 
the variables influencing such relationship were 


derived from a learning theory analysis of the 


correlation 


self-conce pt. 


Following a _ learning theory analysis, 
several stimulus objects were defined along 
with certain responses. The self, the father, 


teacher considered 


est 


sponses elicited by these 


and the were stimulus 


objects. answers were considered re- 


stimulus objects. In 


research of this type, the re sponses are desig- 


nated as ré flecting acceptance or nonaccept- 


ince. Studies of stimulus response associations 


hat ré sponses originally elic ited by a 





ater the 


nuli and the original stimulus, the great 


he tendency towards generalization. It seemed 
ogical to consider the correlation between 
ell-acceptance and acceptance ol others as an 


T} us 


5 originally elicited by 


stimulus generalization. ' 


example ol 
i ptance respons 
as-object art generalized to others- 
[t 


. o 2% . 
there would be a signi 


if 
e sell 


at 


as ob}e cts, 


was therefore predicted tl 


ant positive correlation 


between self-acceptance and acceptance of 
others (Prediction 1). Furthermore, since 
degree of generalization is a function of degree 
of similarity, it was predicted that the greater 


the perceived similarity between the self and 


the other, the greater would be the generaliza 
tion of self-re ponses towards the other 
stimulus object (Prediction 2 

wo assumptions were implied by these 


predictions. First, that the self is the central 


or reference stimulus, not the other stimulus 





object (i.e., the father or the teacher). It was 
therefore assumed that : ceptance responses 
are first associated w the self and then 
are gen ralized towards others. The second 
assumption was that the self-concept for an 
adolescent subject is table and _ distinct 


enough to be considered a reference stimulus. 
If the self-concept is not a distinct stimulus, 
then it would be difficult for generalization 
to occur. If the original stimulus’ charac- 
teristics are vague, changing, or varying, then 
comparison with the second stimulus may be 
difficult or impossible. 

The third and fourth predi ( 
1 os a rey fin ) Tu ' ] ‘ 

J reases the degr O us 
enerali n (Hilgard, 1951; Mednick, 1957 
XRosenbau 1953; Wenar, 1954). Prediction 
> Was OlloO sell-accep ce gener es 
to rad cceptance of othe is a Tunction of 
degree of f-acceptanct reate the 

The I te 

I ext en es on a recepte 
not ere i I t 

( t ¢ t the r ( 

tive i f ve 1 ( é 

i ‘ ‘ ct | ( Cu { » 

s consicere here as conc ytua ' } » Do 

I Mille 1950) te cue-pro es S 
98) and “verbal mediation cues” (pp. 101, 310 








self-dissatisfactio icK OIF at t 
gre er t ization. S y, P ( 
tion + was r ) this way: Self-accep 
generalizes toward ceptan otne 
function of degree of involvemen ith : 
other person; the greater the involv 
ereater the gener: yn. Su tshavear 
to relate to epte thers. J 
need begins during the ; depel l { 
period of infan ind childhood and is ; 
fested in adu vod as need Af ition (M 
ray 1938 ur r, Zelen’ 1954 
Smit 5 1958 ( i 5 gest it L S 
who does not a nself is so Tr 
by others. Therefor the greater a subj 
self-dissatisfa the more y it is 
his Afhiliatioz be frustrated. 7 i 
ictual or exp rustration turn may 
hypot esized t d to an increas I } 
And anxiety reases level of stimulus general- } 1959 
ization. Hence 1 prediction that gener r 
alization increases vith ed } 
dissatisfactior ‘ 
Involveme! » hypo 1 as 
significant vari becaust : : 
relate to and be pt 1 by i person 1 
with greater il ment with | Wit 
increase rength of need, frustration of 
need sho { to greater a y. Thus 
vas pre ¢ { vo be gr 
gener ion O responses to rds { 
than teachers, as ling t S ” 
vere mor \ d D S 
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\ » € g t t Subjec s te n e iollow 
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Prediction 1. Subjects should generalize 


seil-acceptance responses towards fathers and 
male teachers. Pearson produ t-moment corre 


{ 
SA scores and | 


‘ \TS ations between the A scores 
le were .32 (p < .005 and .25 p .02) tor the 
SA scores and TA scores. 
Prediction 2. Degree of perceived similarity 
P between the self and the other stimulus affects 
the size of the generalization effect. This 
oci prediction was restated as: As the perceived 
€ sort similarity between self and other increases, 
haw ng the discrepancy between SA scores and Other- 
uathed Acceptance scores (FA or TA scores) decreases. 
pro Discrepancy scores were obtained by taking 
used In the absolute difference between each subject’s 
the SA score and his Other- Acceptance score 
hoa (FA or TA). These discrepancy scores were 
e ( then correlated with pe rceived similarity 
( é scores (S-F sim. or S-T sim According to 
die , the restated prediction, a Significant negative 
correlation was expected. 
ity Che correlation based on the SA-FA dis« rep 
: ancy scores and the S F sim. scores was 24 
: SA (p .05). The correlation based on the SA-TA 
a de discrepancy scores and the S-T sim. scores was 
— 34 (p 002 
Fat Prediction 3. The greater the self-dissatis 
UAFS faction, the greater the generalization. The 
oe variance of the FA scores for the 15 subjects 
eve with the lowest SA scores was compared with 
the variance for the 15 subjects with the 
reiat highest scores. Similarly, the variance of the 


TA scores for the 15 subjects with the 
SA scores was compared with the varianc« 


the 15 subjects with the highest SA scores 


S The F ratios, thus, computed were not signifi 
cant. 

Prediction 4. Degree of involvement influ 
ences generalization; the greater the invol\ 
ment, the greater the generalization. It was 

* a ~, assumed that all subjects were more involved 
t for with their fathers than with their teachers 
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It was therefore expected that the correlation 
between the SA scores and the FA scores would 
the 
the 


the correlation between 
A ¢t test of 
corre 


be greater than 
SA scores and the TA scores. 
these two lations 


differences between 


was nol statistically significant. 
DISCUSSION 


General Implications for Research 


The first implication involves experimental 
design. There is little doubt now that self- 
acceptance is correlated with acceptance of 
others. Future must direct itself 
towards contributing more detailed informa- 


research 


tion concerning such a relationship. For this 
reason, it is believed that the most meaningful 
experimental approach lies in greater specific- 


This study has shown that specifically 


ity. 
designated stimulus objects can be examined 
instead of the formerly used, vaguely defined, 
“average-other person.”” This new technique 
does away with the ambiguity of interpreting 
findings involving the average-other. Further- 


more, it allows a more straightforward conclu- 
sion: that self-acceptance influences acceptance 
of others specifically, of fathers and even 
teachers. 

A second implication applied to tl eory. 
that full 


value of such a finding is attained only as the 


Given the relationship exists, the 
variables influencing the relationship are better 
understood. However, as Levy (1956) pointed 
out, theoretical formulations, thus far, have 
not provided hypotheses as to what variables 
are important. In this 
theory orientation was found to be a fruitful 


study, a learning 
source for deriving such hypotheses. It was 
shown that the self could be assumed to be a 
that 
could be viewed as responses elicited by the 
self. Further, it was found quite feasible and 
informative to apply knowledge about stimulus 
gene ralization to study of self-acceptance and 


stimulus objec t and self-acceptance 


acceptance of others. 

A third the 
pretation of the finding that one variable, 
perceived similarity, significantly influences 


implication concerns inter- 


the generalization of self-acceptance responses. 
The interpretation maintained in this report 
is that perceived similarity is an independent 
influencing the 


variable dependent variable, 


ge neralization. Another 
the } 
factor used by a person when he rates another , = 


way of interpretir st 


data is to consider acceptance as or 


arity. For 


judge his fat! 


basis of whether 


simi example, a subject ma\ 


on 
er as similar to himself on the 


he accepis his father as mu 


as he (the subject accepts himself. TI a 
reasoning runs like this: I accept myself; I 
also accept my father; therefore, my father | pat 
and I must be similar. Q sort techniques tend | fen 
to minimize this type of problem inasmuch as | “4 
the subjec t is asked simply to describe severa 
people and is unaware of the purpose of such } Pr! 


description. However, research is needed 


clarify the issue further. 
Finally, several further predictions may be | 
derived from the results of this study. As 


first example, it is feasible to attempt a } able 
predic tion of the degree of generalization , self. 
self-acceptance to still other people. Thus, it | vu 
might be predicted that a wife would express } yas 
dissatisfaction with her husband or children ii ad 
she were already dissatisfied with herself. | mop 
The degree of this generalization of s vn 
dissatisfaction would depend upon the degree “ ate 
to which the wife perceived her family 
similar to herself. This type of behavior E 
might be called “scapegoating” in social} .~ 
psychology, “projection” in abnormal psy- | |. 
chology, or, as suggested here, generalizat me 
of self-attitudes toward other similar socia ~ 
objects. Such generalization is quite possibl — 
the explanation for the Sears, Maccoby, a! . 
Levin (1957) finding of a significant corre eil-a 
between a mother’s “acceptance for the s ward 
(and her acceptance of) the husband, the ) of th 
current situation, the pregnancy, the inta! simil 
and the child” (p. 59). llus « 
Another prediction involves the possibility , degre 
of adjustive behavior being facilitated )) bye 
generalization. It is suggested that the varial signif 
of perceived similarity be explicitly added t | ther , 
Rogerian and Sullivanian expositions of t iver 
way acceptance of self facilitates real nein 
acceptance of others. A self-accepting pers [ - 
is presumably better able to see others a& / oq) 
separate Soc ia] objects from himself (Rogers Ky 
1951, p. 520); he may then also be better a! The 
to determine realistically how similar the se!) 
is to others; the greater the similarity, U — 
1d pr 


the greater the acceptance of the other perso! 


Thus, the self-con: mediating 


ept can serve asa 





SELF-ACCEPTANCE AND 
stimulus, aiding in eliciting adjustive responses. 
An example of a prediction from this reasoning 
s that empathi behavior is facilitated where 
ere is some perception of similarity of the 
ther to the self. Nimitz (1956) reflected this 
“An may 
between himself and 


need be in no 


lea in the comment, individual 


caggerate similarities 
thers... (and this way 


pathological (i.e., it can occur without de- 
needs being served)” (p. 279). A 
therefore more 


his client by such a 


lensive 
therapist may 
mpathize and accept 


process 


SUMMARY 


This study was an attempt to provide a 
eoretical orientation from which the vari- 
ables influencing the relationship between 
self-acceptance and 
yuld be derived. A learning theory approach 


was used, whe reby the 


acce ptant e of others 


self was considered as 

stimulus object and self-acceptance state- 
ments were considered responses. The general 
that these 


ated with the self would be subject to the 


ypothesis was responses asso- 
fects of stimulus generalization. 

Eighty-two male high school seniors were 
asked to describe themselves and two other 
lesignated stimulus objects, their fathers and 
heir male teachers. Special Q sort decks, de- 
veloped in a standardization study, were used 
lor these descriptions. It was predicted that 
self-acceptance responses would generalize to- 
wards the father and teacher as a function 
f the follow ing variables degree of perc eived 
similarity between the self and the other stim- 
lus object, degree of self-dissatisfaction, and 


legree of involvement with the other stimulus 


bject. Results indicate that self-acceptance is 
significantly correlated with acceptance of fa- 


} 


ther and with acceptance of teacher and per 


‘ived similarity is a significant variable influ- 
ing this generalization of self-acceptance. 


r 


ere is no support for the proposed influence 


(degree of self-dissatisfaction or of involve- 


ment for adolescent s ibjec ts. 
this 


experimental 


The contributions of study towards 


tter understanding, design, 
ind prediction in studies of this type were dis- 


Ss issed. 
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VERBAL CONDITIONING AND GENERALIZATION 
OF PRODEMOCRATIC RESPONSES! 


ROBERT D. SINGER? 


eee ‘ : ; ‘ 
KINNER (1953) has suggested that verba tical reasons, it therefore seems important to 
practicability of verbally con- 


yned by arrang know the 


behavior may be condit 





: hes" : 
9 contingency between a verbal ditioning complex attitudes, the nature and 
= : = 7 shal oo , so than et f nail - 
sponse vhich is a unit of verbal behavior, extent of the generalization of such condi- 
} , r ] naitioned inf r?? nine } het} tl . nomen 
eneralizec conditioned reiniorce! tioning, and whether tnese phenomena 
verbal responses most frequently con represent the effects of simple automatic rein- 
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rABLE 1 Final ull exy ental subjects were que 





Tora, AND MEAN NUMBER OF PRODEMOCRATI the experimenter (experimenter absent s 
RESPONSES FOR EAcH SET OF TWENTY spoken to in the hall after leaving) as to their degre 
LEARNING TRIALS awareness of the experimental conting 
p em itic re nses ar ‘sood” anc 
Ist 2nd d All 60 
20 Trial 20 Trials 20 Trials Trials 
: ; RESULTS 
Total! af |Total! M |Total) M | Total The results of the 60-trial conditioning 
period were divided for purposes of analysis } 
Experiment 30¢ 8 | 13 379 | 100 into three blocks of 20 trials for both 
y ; : hess 
siciteel wn ts 12.48 203 | 12.20 896  €Xperimental and control subjects. The dat 
\ ' may be treated by ¢ tests. Although the dat 


lend themselves to a trend analysis based , 
analysis of variance, such a procedure does 


TABLE 2 3 . : 
not take into consideration the matching 


t Tests FOR MATCHED Parrs FOR EXPERIMENTAI 


VERSUS CONTROL GROUP OVERALL AND FOR EACH subjec ts (but in this case it yields results 
or THREE Pairs OF TWENTY TRIALS identical to those found by ¢ tests). 
eg Table 1 shows the total and mean number 
Difference | * #™20¢¢ é p ol prodemo¢ ratic responses for the exper- ? 
mental and control groups. 
Overall (60 trials) 1.49 53 | 2.81 | <.01 Table 2 deals with the question of the signif 
ist 20 trials 08 5 .016 > .05 ¢ . . 
ond 20 trials "29 51 |1.54 | > 05 cance of the obtained differences between } 
3rd 20 trials 3.6 6 6.00 <.01 the experimental and control groups. It shows 


that learning, that is, a shift in a more demo- 
cratic direction, took place in the experimenta 
with the experimenter in the room and one-half with group. 
him absent ore sgl ea ' 
In the experimental group the experimenter read The ¢ tests clearly indicate that there is ar 
all 60 items of the combined F Scale aloud and asked Overall learning effect, although the difference 
the subjects to state whether she “agreed” or “dis is Statistically significant only for the last block 
agreed”’ with each item. Every time the subjects gave s 
an answer in the prodemocratic direction the experi 
menter said either “good” or “right” (‘‘good” and 
“right” were alternated in an irregular order but with 
about equal frequency). For each control subject, the 


“ 
experimenter merely read the items aloud and re uw 
Y 
corded the subject’s answers without comment =) 


For one-half of the pairs, after completing the F 





RES 
TRIALS 


Scale procedure, the experimenter went on to read 


aloud all 30 items of the E Scale and recorded the 





subject’s ‘agree’ or “disagree’’ answers without G S 
comment experimenter present generalization condi = 
43 
tion). For the other half of the subjects, the experi go 
menter excused himself from the room ; r the condi wt : 
h 
tioning period and had the subjects fill out the | My ‘ 
. . » oO, 
Scale by themselves (experimenter absent generalization az y 
: , a’ 
condition). This procedure was identical for the control o re 
7rou 
group a 
he experimental paradigm may be characterized ec 
thus + 
Generalizat z2 
Experi 24 subject 1 ibjects exp enter J) 
: > + 
mental present - a 
Mat subjects experimente © 5 10 1 20 25 30 35 40 « : 
' : ) 
Control 24 subject 12 subjects experimenter an jae - - a 
N Stk RIA y 
present 
: her f + f 
12 subjects expe ente 


ibsent Fic. 1. Learning curves by groupings of five trias | ge 





(SENERALIZATI 





| A} i I » 
“ E Se Sc I N TeRMS OF MEANS 
he { Nur ‘ \ Ethnoce ic Res ‘ 
= : ‘ I 
~" Pre Absent 
HO ne st 10 trials 7.9 7.1 
loning 0 trials 7.0 6.1 
nalys ) 10 S 6.8 6.1 
ih t 
| I 72 6.4 
ed 
e di 
( Pres ( ol Abs 
sed 
1, fe 
vba t 10 trials 5.5 6.1 
ling 2nd 10 trials 6.1 6.1 
resul rd 10 trials 6.1 6.4 
I i 5 7 6 2 
Lumber 
experi- } 
j TABLE 4 
signi TESTS FOR GENERALIZATION COMPARISONS 
etwee } 
has Mear \ P ‘ 
snow | Difference) ance 
dem 
menta Ex prese 
2 is . . 
feren . er abst ! 
t block bsent i VV Me 4 
“ t rese 1f 8 
enter absent/ t wi — 2 
{ 20 trials. Figure 1 illustrates the course of 
arming as shown by blocks of 5 trials (learning 
ppears to occur rapidly somewhere after the 
30th trial). 
In regard to generalization, Table 3 pre 
nts the data for the Generalization Condi- 
ms, Showing both the total means and means 
btained by dividing the 30 trials of the E 
Scale into three blocks of 10 trials. Table 4 
represents the statistical analysis of these 
or The first ¢ test indicates that the subjec ts do 
-* a 


how an overall generalization effect in terms 


when the 


experimenter remains in the room. The second 


est 


= test demonstrates that if the experimenter 


more prodemocratic responses 


| ives the room it is nol possible to show 
gnificant overall generalization. The third 
est suggests that even though no overall 
generalization effect can be shown when the 


VERBAL CONDITIONIN 


experimenter leaves the room, there Ss some 
generalization over the first of 10 trials even 
under this condition. Such generalization is 


greater when the experimenter is in the room 
than when he is absent. Figure 2 shows the 
course of the generalization by groups of 5 


trials. 

Certain other data warrant 
The initial correlation 
between the combined F Scale and the E Scale 
for the 48 subjects was quite low (r + 23, 
not significant). It is noteworthy that general- 
ization from the F to the E Scale did take place 
in spite of the low common variance between 


brief mention. 


before conditioning 


the two scales. However, r between the | 
Scale and the E Scale for the 12 subjects of 
the Experimenter Present condition, after 
conditioning, inc reased to +.60 \p < 05). 
Despite the originally low pre-experimental 


.22 for these 12 subjec ts) these 


only 


correlation (+ 


subjects not gave more democrati 
responses on the E scale, after repeated rein- 
the 
responses, but the shared variance of the two 
scales markedly A 
change may have taken place in 
subjects learned the hypothesis of 


al. (1950 


forcement on F Scale for prodemocratic 
conceptual 
which the 


Adorno 


that these two scales ought to be 


increased. 


et 
related! 
There was a tendency short of significance 


for the more aware subjects to show a greater 





49a 
* 
J 
I 2. Gene ‘ 
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change in the prodemocratic direction. Gen- 
erally, however, the subjects had a low level 
of awareness and the differences were small. 


DISCUSSION 


This study demonstrates that at least one 
complex attitude scale is amenable to in- 
fluence by means of verbal reinforcement 


Since the responses studied involve stated 


opini mn rather than action, 
whether such changes w | iffect the sub- 


it is problemati 


jects’ overt behavior. It was also shown that 
attitude scale can produce 


change on one 


on another attitude scale. Indeed the 

that the verbal reinforcement 
procedure may be capabl 
that 


change 
results suggest 
e of bringing about 

alter pre-existing 


of the 


conceptual changes 


relationships between components 
subject’s cognitive structure. 

There is an indication that changes brought 
about by verbal reinforcemer t depend on the 


At least 


tial phases of generalization, the sub- 


experimenter’ in 
the ini 
jects’ altered verbal behavior is depend: nt on 
the of the As 
Rogers’ (1960) study, there is the implication 
that changes may be to the 
personal tuation in which they take piace. 
A. strictly (1953) 


of the findings seems to run into difficulty in 


s physical presence. 


presence experimenter. in 


inter- 


specific 


Skinnerian explanation 


accounting for discrimination of the similarity 


between scale is when they bear such little 
physica 
(1957 


iter 


resemblance to each other. Osgood’s 


theory, in terms of ‘mediated generali 
seems to be 


for the 


zation,” more powertul in explain- 


ing the basis subject’s discriminations, 


but the explanation rests on speculation about 
past experiences which are far from easy to 


\t 


larly in 


demonstrat present it seems simpler and 


safer, particu light of the findings about 


D. SINGER 


the Experimenter Absent condition, to view 
results 
(whatever the nature of the learning mecha- 


on social 


Bonds the depende r | r 
as reliecting the dependence of learning 


nism influence phenomena. 
SUMMARY 


found that 


ive in shifting subjects toa 


his investigation 


verbal ri 


as effect 


forcement w 


T 


10r¢ demos rati position ona combinati m ol 


the California and Christie F Scales. Further 
the change generalized to the E Scale under 
conditions in which the experimenter was 
} } 


present, even though he was no lo 


forcing the subject. The experimenter ey 
dently has so ifluence value. 
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w the EFFECT OF PERSONALITY 
irning THE VALUATION OF 


PETER GUMPERT; JOHN W 


Univer 


rein- UBJECTIVE status may be defined 
(Thibaut & Kelley, 1959) as the result 


ion of of an evaluation by a group member of 
irther nis outcomes the rewards he receives and the 
under sts he must incur), in relation to those he 
rs was perceives other members to be attaining. An 
reln- dividual in a group has high subjective 

re s tus if the level of his outcomes is above that 
ributed to his fellow membe rs; he has low 

biective status if he is below the lev ol 

omes he attributes to the other members 

3s | the group. Given that differences in out- 
nes among the members of a group exist, 


say, as perceived by an omniscient observer, 
various conditions may be stated that should 
ncrease the likelihood of comparisons 
f outcomes by the group members, and of 
\ . bjective status evaluations. First, member- 

ship in the group must be salient for the mem- 
— bers. For each person, the outcomes of the 
her members must also be salient and known; 


irrence of costs and consumption ot 


n, | rewards by each group member must be publi 
other members, or at least readily 
lerrable. Further, status comparisons are 

47-251 not likely to occur when the group members 

( fer too greatly in their power vis-a-vis 


tas itside agents that affect the outcomes 


the various group members. Hence, power 


may 


ferences within the group must not be too 


great nor should the total range of outcomes 


‘ 


5 ] = 
group members be so large as to sugges 


ie great differences in power within the group 
rinally, the activities of the group members 

st not be so different as to make compa! 

s of outcomes difficult or meaningless 


se conditions interact to make the out- 
- 


s of his fellows 


highly salient for th 
< the |] vz 
| wuToO « I t r 
S Scig | vers { North ¢ 
I e Organization R« 
} the Ofh Naval | 
N R55 (04 
Now Sta I t The autho | 1 
Nat ™ el il ‘ raduate Fe hip 
) £ ( vhicl search was co ed 





AND STATUS EXPERIENCE 
UNOBTAINED STATUSES'! 


THIBAUT, 


UPON 


AnD EMIR H. SHUFORD 


Car lina 


group member, and thus to make subjective 
status evaluations maximally likely. 

As suggested by Thibaut and Kelley (1959 
the outcomes included in the various status 
levels in a group frequently 
hat is, the 


outcomes of the middle and upper status 


approximate a 


Guttman scale. activities and 


positions 


include samples of the outcomes of 


status positions below them, and include also 


u 


outcomes that have not been sampled by 


incumbents of the lower status positi ms. Thus 
a person in a middle status position is likely 
attained, or at least sampled, the 
outcomes of persons in positions lower than 


to have 


his own, and is likely to perceive that persons 
occupying higher status positions are experi- 
encing outcomes that he has not attained. The 
point to be emphasized is that for a person in 
such a status system the only unattained out- 
comes are those at positions above him in the 
hierarchy. 

Thibaut and Kelley (1959) suggest that in 
the utility 
attained outcomes, persons differ in the weights 
attach to the 


evaluating or desirability of un- 


they reward and the cost com- 
ponents of such outcomes. Individuals may 


be located on a continuum at one end of which 


rewards are relatively heavily weighted, and 


on the other end of which costs are relatively 


heavily weighted. On the basis of a number of 
studies (Atkinson, 1953; Klein, 1954), persons 
who heavily weight the reward component of 


unattained outcomes may be described as 


“confident, outgoing, and oriented toward 


and persons who heavily weight the 


SUCCESS, 


cost component as “unconfident, constricted, 
and fearful of failure.” In a status system of 
the type we have described, the former person 
should value status positions above him more 


} iV and, hence, show 


¥ 


greater upward 
the | 


Che present study was designed 


aspirations) than should itter 


mobility 
sort of person 
to test this 

In devising a laboratory setting for the 
study, it was necessary to find a task and a 
that meet all 


notion. 


population of subjects the 





conditions just described. Outcomes in the “method of contins paired comparis 


had to be salient for all subjects, 


Situation 


. : . . : Each box contains nine “‘tickets squat 
with minimal opportunities for privacy. The |... ge —— ee —_ 
. I ed one ot two ¢ Lneé ers \ Db 

range ot outcomes h d to be not too great, : resenting the booths The 


and all subjects had to have approximately hic are print i given letter corre 


the same realm of power within the setting. Prebability of "winning t 
' “cs . : Each booth is thus cor red with e1 
[he artificial status system devised for the : : 
experiment had to be arranged in the manner  <cale for the ee ea +} stix 





of a Guttman scale, and the outcomes involved s then obtained for each subject. In or« 





had to be novel to the subjects. I inally, sub- iny s ect, the utuit t unatt c 
iects had to be selec ted from opposite ends of ‘ate . me ' ; e - ee . 
: . . utility of the next highe oothn meas 
the ‘“‘outgoing-confident constricted-unconfi- f atta ' \ ta 
( ‘ ained outcomes I eo r 
dent”? continuum, and a method for assessing from the utilitv of the subject’s 
their subjective status had to be found. itility of the next lower t! 
METHOD Procedure 
‘ : The 62 s ects re schedulec g 
Experimental Setting a 
Ir eciiate pri » entering the exp 
The setting consisted of a ries of five cosmeti subjects were indi illy photographed w 
hooths All booths contains such make-up essentials Land camera. The vere then taken to tl 
a mirror, cleansing cream, tissues, and cottor room, and were shown through all the 
squares Booth A contained lipstick ar powder, eact emal ssistant, who was introduc 
in two shades. Booth B containe ipstick and po ynsultant The co tant explains 
in additional colors, plus masca Pe) B I Booths t » the group « Ss ects I 
C.D. and E each contained all the co c items of the on of each ite ike-up cont 
lower booths, with the addition in each booth of one or Then one of three standard sets 
ore new iten o that the voths range n easily ead to e su jer a the « ‘ ‘ 
auscernibie steps tre ve f A) to v co ¢ g to three variations 
and well-equipped (E). The booths we rranged in a ‘Judges’ condition: All outcome 
row in the same roe visible to a ect subjects were to that their tas 
isto use a ot the fv SI ti 


Subjects make-up in the most creative mann: 








1 1 1 vere also to that the ver ( 
Subjects were OZ junior high schoo! giris ing 
. n Si rects tor a valuable ) < 
ive | 12 to 15. Girls of tl ge levé vere chose to 
. . irded to the s jects W » « the 
serve as subjects b e they shoul ive ha 
] based ¢ el i ul 
prior experience W th cosmetics, but relatively great 
} vhich i i ‘ > { CXL ts ) 
terest in their use. The subjects were recruited from 14 
- . , subject was allowed I tes i 
the Chapel Hill Junior High School on the basis of very . 
: . : ; oths, it predete ned rar ( 
high or very low scores on the Welsh A and R (Anxiety . : 
: = vere instr to use a ott ( I 
and Repressior scales of the MMPI (Welsh, 1956 . 
x A . ' > wished to us¢ n any order or in an\ 
Behavioral validation studies of the Welsh A and R ' . 
. were offered the assistance of the cosmeti 


scales (Dahlstrom & Welsh, 1960, pp. 212-214) have : 





strongly suggested that this « ension reflects the de . ; 
. , session, the subjects were asked to evalu 
ed continuum olf differentia eignhting of rew , , 
. tractiveness « esirability eaci I 
cost On the basis of these stucle high scores or ott ; 
: . in the manner described above \ 
the A and the R scales are taker to denote the dispo 1 
: : umount of experience each subject h 
tion to weight heavily the cost component of unattaine . " 
had with cosmetics was aiso obtained 
outcomes. Low scores are interpreted as reflecting the 
, Ir} St ects were then allowe to 
tendency to weight heavily the va co t of 10 : : 
“ tional 10-minute period to the last 
unattained outcomes. In the samp raw A ar R ‘ , . he 
” t lad used in previous sess 
scores range Iré 2to 35 for Aa 10 t 4 kK " = - era. : } 
. nd nhatagranh of enhiect wv 
Scores were dichotomized at 14 for A it lo for RK _ . ae * eacn l 
and the group was cautione not tft 
rac} , iture of the ¢ er ent to futu sub] ec 
Measure of Utility of Outcomes ' ; : 
\ mm } ’ fy r, nd ti , ] , ; 
\ Sl ects were ask¢ during tl { ! t 
evaluate the “‘attractivenes desira t vf all the Oc onally only two subjects ar 
cosmetic booths in the setting, using a lott procedure laboratory. In these instances an exp 
for measuring utility which has recently been develope ate from the Junior High School was 


Shuford, Jones, & Bock, 1960). This metho the pretend to be the third subject 





if they wanted it. Following this 20-minu 





VALUATION OF 


This procedure was identical to that of the Judges 
conditior 
it random to only ome booth of the three middle 

oths (B, C, or D). 
ments had been made strictly by chance, 


1, except that here each subject was assigned 


rhe subjects were told that 
he assign 


ind that they would use only the one booth throu 





uit the two make up sessions in the experi 


Each subject worked in her assignment booth fo 


ill subjects were asked to 


1 of the booths, as in the 


inutes, after which 
valuate the utility of 
Judges condition. The rest of the procedure was 
identical to that followed in the Judges conditior 
“VWobility’ condition: Unattained outcomes. This 
rocedure was the same as that in the Nonmobility 
lition, except that subjects were told that an 


evaluation of their performance during the first of 


the two make-up sessions would be used to assign 
hem to a booth for the second session. If they did 


lite well during the first session, they were told, 
they would be assigned to a higher booth during the 
second session, while if they did not do well, they 
would remain at their first session booth or be as 
signed to a lower booth during the second session 
After the first 20-minute make-up session, the sub 
jects evaluated the utility of all the booths, and were 
assigned to higher booths during the second (10 
minute) session. All other details of the procedure 
were identical with the other conditions 
Summarizing the procedure, subjects in the Judges 

ition sampled the outcomes available in all of the 


five booths, while each subject in the other two condi 


ms was essentially in a “middle” status position, 


having experienced the outcome of positions below her, 


und having been made aware of unattained outcomes 
tus positions above her own. In the Nonmobility 
n, status was ascribed and permanent, whereas 
} 


re 


the Mobility condition higher status cou 
hieved by performing well during the first make-up 
session. Evaluations of the utility of the booths were 


ade at the same point (after a 20-minute make-up 


in all three variations 


HYPOTHESES 


The major hypothesis of the study is that 
the presence of unattained outcomes in the 
Status system (in the Mobility and Non- 
mobility differentiates 
between the high and low scorers on the Welsh 
{ and R scales. More specifically, subjects 


conditions) clearly 


scoring low on these scales (those heavily 
weighting the reward component) should tend 
to overvalue the utility of unattained out- 
comes, as measured by the difference between 
the utility of the cosmetic boot! immediately 
higher than their own and the utility of their 
own booth, while those subjects who scored 
A and R scales (those heavily 


Weighting the cost component) should tend 
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to undervalue the utility of unattained out- 
comes, as compared with the low scorers. 

Second, it is predicted that in the Judges 
condition in which there are essentially no 
unattained outcomes for the subjects, low 
and high score on the A and R scales would 
not show differences in the utility values they 
assigned to the various booths. 

A third prediction concerns differences 
between the Mobility and Nonmobility 
conditions. Since persons who are “confident, 
outgoing, and oriented toward 
should tend to overvalue unattained out- 
comes, and persons who are “unconfident, 
constricted, and fearful of failure” should 
undervalue unattained outcomes, this effect 
should be most evident when there exists 
a possibility of status mobility within the 
group. Hence, it was predicted that differences 
between the evaluation of the utility of un- 
attained outcomes by the two personality 
groups would be maximal in the Mobility 


” 
Success 


condition. 
RESULTS 

Data gathered on the pre-experimental 
cosmetic experience of the subjects confirmed 
our assumption that for the most part the 
subjects had no previous experience with the 
major portion of the cosmetics in the experi- 
mental task. 

The first main result to report is that no 
differences in utility values for the various 
booths were found between the Mobility and 
Nonmobility conditions. Thus no support is 
given to our third hypothesis. We will return 
shortly to a discussion of this finding. In light 
of their close similarity, the data from the 
Mobility and Nonmobility condition were 
pooled into one “experimental” group, in 
order to increase the number of cases for 
subsequent analyses. 

The first hypothesis predicts a negative 
relationship between A and R score and the 
utility values for unattained outcomes. To test 
this hypothesis a variance analysis was per- 
formed for the experimental group on the 
utility difference between the subjects’ own 
booth and the next higher booth (Table 1). 
This analysis indicates that low scorers on the 
A and R scales gave a higher evaluation to 
the utility of unattained outcomes than did 
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those subje cts who scored high on the 
R scales. It be noted that 


attributable to position (booth occ ipied 


will no effect 5 
nor 
to the interaction between booth occupied and 
{1 and R score. 

The same results can be seen from inspec- 
tion of Figure 1. Here again the low A and R 


scorers at each of the middle booths show a 





than do high scorers 
evaluation for the booth 
own booth. Thus the first hypothesis appez 
to be confirmed. 

According to the second 


tne 


sharper rist 
immediately 


hypothesis 


utility values for various booths in 
Judges condition should be very similar for 


and R SCaAICS 


difference 


high and low scorers on the A 


To 


for each 


test this hypothesis the averag: 
subject between the utility of each 
booth and the next higher booth, in the Judges 


condition, was subjected to an analysis of 


Val nce 
cone ude that ! nd if scorers oO tne | 
ind R es do not differ in the u tv \V ues 
ne m to booths above t i] | 
oul ) { nave bee tt ned 

Another kind of analysis permit first 
nd second Vpo to be te ed Ir ( 
Same et ot ¢ It pos ible t » cOMmpare the 
effects of A and R scores on ¢ lat of the 

itv of both attained d ed 
comes within the experimental group. To 
assess the effe tot A nd R score on the evalu 
tion of unattained outcomes, the utility of 
Boot! ( mil S the ULLIILY i Be th B tor 
subjects occupying Booth B nd the u \ 
of Booth D minus the utility of Booth (¢ I 
subiect occupying Boo ( were combined 
in an analysis of variance. This analysis shows 

rABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DIFFE! | 
MENTAL’? GROUP BETWEEN | y « ) Be 
AND UTiLity OF Next H I 

Sou f Var 
High vs. Le 1 ] 1 115 115 

core 
Position (Boot! ) O12 (K 0.28 
Interactior ) 009 OO4 ~ 


Within 39.817 .021 
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occupying Booth Cc 
D minus the 
occupying Booth 


variance analysis. The 


give additional support 


in showing no diffe 


esis 


utility of 
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{ and R scorers evaluated the utili 
attained outcomes higher than did hig 
R scores. Che obtained fk ol $99 ss 
at the .05 level. 

To assess the effect of A and R scores o 
evaluation of attained outcomes 
experimental group, the utility of Boot 

: } m4 bs P > ) 
minus the utility of Booth B rr sul 


and the utility of | 


( tor sult 


Booth 
were combine 
results of this 


to the second hy] 


rence in the ey 


\TI f 
ttained outce es between high id A 
rers on the A nd R scales. The ol ed 
s 0.077 
DISCUSSION 
The results of this expe riment are nter} eted 
2 g in gene! conformity wit! tne 
mulation proposed by Thibaut and Kelley 
1959). In a status hierarchy that approxi- 
es to a Guttman scale, samples of all 
mes are attained except for those con- 
¢ ed ith ] Siti ns ( ed abx ve he Ly mn 
ersons differ in the veights they Ssig to 
reward and cost components of unattain d 
ne t vho he V eight the 
rd ponent should val re highly 
nes in px I DOVE n 
¢ } vho \ \ elt { 
rf ( natt d « ym \ 
] mr a " 
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rd b 
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pos ons be Ve the sub ( Wo d 
reater Saulence vould l 
we fully and nce wuld tl ro 
ened r ef t attere es betwee 
ho differs ly elgnt d rev rds 
( hat the data do not suppor this 
S ciear here were no differences 
et gh and k corers on the A and R 
Cs en the Molt ty nd Nonmobility 
Ss were Col pared 
pt ting bout tl sources ol this 
tive finding, the possibility immediately 
es mind it the manipulation of 
y Vas ol Ssulnciel uy power! ) 
ine expected effects. The « er 
I LO! ol mol itv | T ved 
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in the 
experiment 
plausible 
was 


difficult 


1951 


lity 


past | Kelley, 
the 
that 


sufficiently powerful and 


present possib may 


especially the mobility m< 


tion not 





nipul 
sustained to override competing processes 
that might attenuate it. 
Mobility condition subject’s 
her ¢ performance may 
determined her valuation of 


Specifically, the 


perception of 


wn have strongly 


unattained out- 
comes, those perceiving themselves as per- 
forming 


well being confident enough to value 


highly such outcomes. If such perceptions ol 
own performance are not positively correlated 
the | 
conceivably reduce any tendency for A 


with and R scores, this process might 


and 
the Mobility 


R scores to show greater effects on 


than in the Nonmobility conditions 
| cl k his possibility, four judg vere 
ked to evaluate the periormance ol the 22 
sul cA the M ty < a mn by I pec 
I r before d tt phot I phs 
On t yf ‘ ds ‘ 
di oO m ed into d 1 
ers These di ed scol ere 
I rrelated with t bie l 
id R s. Tabulation of the « 
\ he we ( hh bo | l cI rT I 
DO I ( it t, vi e | { d R scorers 
\ dt e un | tcomes h rt ) 
1 score performers also \ ed 
such outcomes } than did nesfers 


F sigonitx it t the .10] I I a periorm 
e, with a smaller F for A and R scores 
| I Lt 4 Oli { rect | mm I { I 
ciude t t it s possible t! perce ) 5 
own performance on the task m have mn 
tributed to the failure of the m vi 
nip tion 


expe riment was designed to t 


effects of attained and unattained outcomes 
on te pe rception of subjective ~ S by 
members of small groups. In groups of three 
62 female junior high s yl stude S were 
asked to evaluate the attractivenc or de 
rabil ty of five cosmetic booths, wh } re 
rranged in a Guttman le status system 


subjects experienced all the 
booths in 


and the subjects 1 the 


Sj stem used ;¢ 
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ul 
Nm 


remaining groups experienced the outcomes 
in only one of the three middle status posi- 
tions. These latter subjects have thus experi- 
enced the outcomes in their own positions 
and in positions below them, and are aware of 
unattained outcomes in status positions above 
them. Three variables were investigated: the 
presence of unattained outcomes for the 
subjects in the status system, perception by 
the subjects of the possibility of status mobil- 
ity, and a personality variable measure by the 
Welsh A and R scales. It was found that the 
personality variable was instrumental in the 
differential perception by subjects of attained 
and unattained outcomes in the status system. 
As predic ted, the low scorers on the A and R 
scales valued the utility of unattained outcomes 
higher than did the high scoring subjects, while 
no differences attributable to the personality 
found in the valuation of 


measure were 


attained outcomes. 


['HIBAUT, 


AND E. H. 
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MODELS OF 


EDWIN J. THOMAS 


EVIEWS of the research on 
problem solving (Kelley & Thibaut, 
1954: Lorge, Fox, Davitz, & Brenner, 


yy roup 


1958) indicate that sweeping conclusions about 
he superiority of groups over individuals are 
‘tt warranted. However, studies in this area 
show that it may be fruitful to examine the 
onditions under which groups should be 
superior to individuals. This paper examines 

nceptually the requirements of the problem 
solving task and selected group variables that 
iffect the quality of a group’s solution, and 
suggests three models for group problem 
solving. Following the presentation of an 
experiment that tests some of the assumptions 
of the models and sheds further light on proc- 
esses affecting the quality of group solutions, 

€ paper terminates with a discussion of 
other models of group problem solving and of 
extensions of the nodels to pre ference 
nomena. 


Each model spec ifies theoretical probabilities 


1 the outcome of group problem solving, and 
the antecedent conditions that should produce 
e expected outcomes. A significant restriction 
on the application of the models is that the 
group's product must be expressed as the 
listribution of individual answers. Distribu- 
tions of individual responses as group products 
are found in legislative votes, committee votes, 
nd in court decisions, although these are not 
always answers to problems. A less imposing 
restriction is that the individual answers 
must be expressed as one of three or more 
discrete possibilities, such as a correct answer 


ersus two or more incorrect answers: this 
at a later point in 


restriction will be relaxed 


The inde pe ndence model states the theoreti- 
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GROUP PROBLEM SOLVING! 


FINK? 


cal probabilities for different distributional 


possibilities assuming that the group members’ 
answers will not differ from the responses ol 
individuals working alone, when these are 
grouped into the same distributional categories 
The probabilities for the distributional cate- 
gories are derived from selected expansion of 
the multinomial theorem, (pf: + p2 + t 
p-)", where p, equals the probability of success 
of an individual working alone, fp. through p 
are the probabilities, respec tively, of different 
wrong answers, and m# is the number of in- 
dividuals in the group. Table 1 presents the 
distributional categories and theoretical prob- 
abilities. If Pi is the probability ot success ol 
an individual working on the problem alone, 
and Pe is the probability that all of the group 
members will be correct, then ? pi". The 
probability that there will be some members 
correct and some incorrect, Pe,;, is the re 
mainder obtained by subtracting from 1 the 
probability that everyone will be correct, 
pi", and the probability that no one will be 
correct, (1 — ~,)". P:,v, the probability that 
the group members will be unanimously 
incorrect is the sum of the probabilities that 


| incorrect 


all members will have a 
answer, (po" +...+ p,"). The probability 


given 


that all members will have mixed incorrect 
answers, P;, y, is the remainder of subtracting 
from the probability that no one will have a 
correct answer, (1 — p,)", the probability of 
all members being unanimously incorrect, 
(oe +. 0 HH). 

The outcome stipulated for the independence 
model will obtain when the individuals have 
essentially no influence upon one another, such 
as when there is no interaction, communica- 
tion, or interdependence among the group 
members. 

The rational model states that when at least 
one member of the group obtains the correct 
answer to the problem al! other members will 
adopt the answer. In other words Pe equals 
1 (1 —p, the probability that at least 
one member of the group will have the right 
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TABLE 1 
THEORETICAL PROBABILITIES OF OBTAINING GIVEN DISTRIBUTIONS OF GrouP MEMBERS’ ANSWERS I 





I D 
Mo 
Name as . » n Men ( t . - . i All Meml I 
All Mer rs ( ( ; , \ I - t, I - 

I 
pr 
answer.’ As may be seen in Table 1, P [The consensus model assumes pressures Q 
equals 0, for if one person has the correct toward uniformity such that the expected t 
answer, the model assumes that all others will proportion of groups with all members being 
adopt it. The probabilities for P;, . and P correct or all having a given incorrect answer 


are the same for the independence and rational is greater than that predicted by the 
models. The extent to which groups perform depende nce model. Both of these increases 
better than individuals is given by the size occur at the expense of the proportion 


> 


of the group, m, with Pe being an increasing groups with mixed answers. As Table 1 shows 


function of . The superiority of the group the theoretical probability for Pe is a va 


over the individual will be a positively de- falling between the probabilities for th 
celerating function of m with larger values dependence and rational models, the value 
of p leading to a more rapid deceleration. P;,v is greater than the quantity for the other 
This model has been termed the rational two models, and the values for the other t 
model because it assumes that as soon as the’ terms, Pc,; and P,; y, are less than thos 


correct answer is heard it will be adopted by for the same categories by t 


} 


, indepe idence 
all others in the group. Group members would model. The consensus model is one of mani 


be expected to be “rational” in this sense ‘“process’’ models in which the theoret 
under three conditions. First, the correct probabilities for the various distribut 
solution must be offered in the discussion by categories differ from those of the indej 
some member. Secon 1, the correctness of the ence model because of group processes i 
solution must be persuasively demonstrable ing members 

either becaus the person who offered the The condition leading to the oul 
solution was judged to be trustworthy and _ stipulated for the consensus model is pressur 
expert or because of the verifiability of the toward uniformity, which induces members t 
answer. A verifiable solution is one which can idopt one answer and not different answers 


be judged correct or incorrect by formal Festinger (1950) has described two conditions 


criteria, such as logic or mathematics, or by conducive to pressures toward u 
physical standards, such as weight or length dependence upon others for the valid 
rhird, in order for the rational model to apply the “correctness” of one’s opinions (low phys 
lh 1c . otentiall nhibitine erour : ¥ Hi ; : 
there must be no potentially inhibiting group aj reality): and uniformity desired or neces 
’ . ‘ ‘ ve | ’ 
a as s 1 ssures toward unl- - ; 
factors, such a a sary for the group to move toward 
formity or a rigid authority structure. : fe ; 
: : (group locomotion pressure). Another ¢ 
3 Essentia this t was te th Lorg dition affecting pressures toward 
r olomon 55) and ust 59 “a . , . 
and Solo (1S : Faust (1 is the absence of formal rules, such as a log , Py 
for tt ‘ ) : =e . , 
ter , 1, . system, by which a solution could be fou! 
rec ver ( I ve - - : 


t 


} = - “ => + . 
formulations to the two-alternative ca be correct or incorre i.e., low 
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e probabilities for wrong answers 
roblem. It Dp, 1S greater t n any of the 
ties for the ncort t answers, 1 n 
yup’s pertori ce \ tend to re 
to that of the individuals—assuming 
rity in the group wou 1 gene ly 
domi e over a minority il- 
f anv wrong answer is greater than 
that answer will tend to be adopted 
the extent that the wrong answer 1s 
1, the perfor: of the group will ol 
be inferior to that of the individuals 
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not allowed to speak up. The authors (Maier & Sol 

1952) say: “The reason seems to be that a minority other 
can effectively compete with the social pressure of the 

majority only when the minority has reality on 

side. Thus it was only when the minority held the 

correct answer that members of the majority change 

their views” (p. 286). It appeared at the outset of 
experimentation that the problem had at least 

moderate amount of verifiability and was therefore 


suitable for testing the rational model 


RESULTS 
Rational versus Consensus Model 


The rational model predicts that the prob- 
lem solving of groups will be superior to that 
of individuals. The results for groups, however, 
vere found to be no better than for individuals: 
18% of the group members gave the correct 
answer at Time 2; this was also the percentage 
of individuals working alone who gave the 
correct answer at Time 2. The percentage of 
unanimously correct groups was 34. 

Table 2 shows the percentages of groups 
which fell in the various distributional cate- 
gories and the proportions predicted from the 
independence model. The theoretical prob- 
abilities for the independence model are given 
in the table because predictions from both the 
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is zero, and the predicted proportions for t 


two distributional categories are t 
same as those for the independence model 
Inspection of the obtained proportions 
groups in Table 2 clearly indicates no suppor 
for the rational model. Expected proportions 


in Column 1 plus Column 3 range from 73 


to 96%; but the obtained proportions 
Column 2, although elevated with respe 
to those predicted by the independence mod 


are appreciably lower than those predicted bi 
the 
55%. Furthermore, the proportions in Colu 


rational model, ranging from 20‘ 





4, while lower than those predicted by tl 
independence still 
higher than zero, and in fact are 
different from 
Column 2. The 


model, are consideral 


10t notably 
the 
outcomes predicted for 
consensus model, evide 
Table 2. With one exception, the obtained 


proportions in Columns 2 and 8 


moreover, are 


are Con- 


siderably larger than those predicted by th 


independence model, and the obtained propor 
+ and 6, with t 


tions for both Columns 
ceptions, are less than the theoretical prob- 
abilities of the independence model. Testing 
the proportions of 


against theoretical 


rational and consensus models can be stated independence model, the Kolmogorov-Smirn 
in terms of the proportions for the independ- one-sample test indicates a significantly ele- 
ence model. The probabilities for the rational vated proportion of unanimous groups for S$ 
model of obtaining unanimously correct groups 2, 3, and 5; for Size 4 the p value is larger tha 


are found by summing the values in Columns 
1 and 3 for each size; the theoretical probability 
of having some members correct and incorrect 


.O5 but less than .10. Noteworthy also is t 


absence of a size effect. 


In addition to showing that the distribut 





rABLE 2 
THEORETICAL PROBABILITIES FOR THE INDEPENDENCE MOpEL AND OBTAINED PERCENTAGES OF HAv 
Some, OR No Group MEMBERS CorRRECT AT TIME 2. BY Group SIZE 
Some*Members 
All Members ee All Members Incor- All Members 1 
P 
Theore Ob The Ob Theor Ob Theoret O 

" t ~l tained | il " 
Two (16 groups 23.0 37.5 19.9 25.0 16.24 6.30 10.80 31. 
Three (10 groups 11.0 20.0 14.8 20.0 11.54 0.00 2.56 0.00 
Four 9 groups 5 3 2? 2 N7 } 44 5 6 63 11.10 OO 2? 20 
Five (9 groups 2.5 55.5 93.7 33.2 3.62 11.10 18 0.00 


or t 
re | 
lel 
ons 
upport 


rtions 


Vy the 
ropor- 
VO CX- 
prob- 


MopELs OF GROUP 


Time 2 answers corre sponds to proportio is 
predicted by the consensus model, it is neces- 
sary to demonstrate that the unanimity at 
Time 2 was not due to the distribution of Time 
1 answers. Table 3 shows that at Time 1, 6 
f the 44 “groups” 
1t Time 2, 28 of the groups were unanimous—a 
rge convergence toward uniformity (x? 
20.00 by McNemar’s test, p <.005). The 
inanimity is gained clearly at the expense of 


were unanimous whereas 


jiverse answers, and does not favor the correct 
nswer. Again no size effect is apparent. 

It is not easy to demonstrate the degree of 
verifiability of the trading 
because only indirect indicators of verifiability 
vere available. If the problem were highly 
verifiable, one would expect individuals with 


horse problem 


he correct answer to be certain of their answer 


nd those with an incorrect answer to be 
certain. Of the 19 individuals who worked 
at Time 1, 16 


ghly certain of their answer; of the 28 who 


ye and were correct were 
t the answer incorrect who worked alone, 15 
ere highly certain of their answer (x? = 4.71, 
ull subjects not highly certain were 

\ certain of their solutions. 


If verifiability of this problem were high we 


h « 05 


east moderately 


ould also expect others to adopt the correct 
nswer once they heard it. If a subject were 
lone minority and mentioned his 
nswer to the group, the others should thus 
lopt it. In each of 18 groups, only one member 


Trect in a 


id the correct answer prior to the group 


scussion; in 6 of these groups the correct 
rABLE 3 
NUMBERS Groups HAVING VARIOUS DISTRIBUTIONS 
MeEMBI ANSWERS AT TIME 1 AND TIMI 
Semberc )eeem: |All Members| All Members 
lembers bers Correct |" 7) corr, Ir “ 
. . " Je M t l 
I Tim Time Tin Tin Time | Time Time 
1 1 2 1 2 
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subjects managed to get all others in their 
group to adopt the correct answer on the 
group report, and all 6 of these subjects talked 
the most during the group discussion; but in 
11 of the 12 groups that did not unanimously 
adopt the correct answer at Time 2 the correct 
subjects did not talk the most in their respec- 
tive groups (p < .001 by Fisher’s exact test). 
the correct 
answer depends upon how much talking the 


Thus whether others change to 


lone, correct subject does. 

Independent evidence of pressures toward 
uniformity was obtained from responses on 
the post-experimental Over 
half (56%) of the subjects endorsed strongly 
or very strongly the question: “Did you want 
the group to arrive at a unanimous decision?” 
Only 
or did not want the group to arrive at unani- 
mous decision. The subjects were also asked 


questionnaire. 


23% of the subjects were indifferent 


about how much pressure they felt from others 
to arrive at a unanimous answer; 81% of the 
subjects indicated that they felt pressure either 
moderately, strongly, or very strongly—the 
remainder feeling either slight pressure or 
none. The subjects were also asked about the 
extent to which they felt free to disagree with 
others in their group; 71% indicated that they 
did not feel free to disagree, the remainder 
indicating that they felt free to some extent. 
By absolute standards toward 
uniformity appear to have been high in these 


pressures 


experimental groups. 

The members’ reactions are also pertinent 
to the question of whether pressures toward 
uniformity were operating. Table 4 reports 
the 
unanimously 


various member reactions by whether 
group was unanimously correct, 
incorrect, or nonunanimous. The figures in the 
table are ranks of individual 
scores, given to provide some rough estimate 


of central tendencies of the three groups. The 


mean sums of 


various member reactions support the con- 
clusion that a goal for most of the groups was 
to attain unanimity and that failure to attain 
unanimity was associated with lack of unity 
of the group, lack of satisfaction, perception 
that there was not enough time and that the 
members had relatively low influence over 
one another. In the last row of the table there 
is again evidence from the question concerning 
felt pressure toward uniformity that there was 
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I 
SU! mye! pre itt | In vou the u e) Si\y 
cor! é id the unanimously incorrect groups 
Che ount of pressure toward uniformity 
that ects felt w not related to group ‘ 
Factors A ng Ou 

Size. The results thus far indi no size 

effect. A suggestive, unexpected finding wv 

. ] 
note owevel! rou most Kely | VE 


ange to the correct answer when 


1 tend to be rr ps 


correct at Tims 


of Size 2. At the outset of the group discussion 
there were 11 groups whi i members 
had an incorrect answer; 4 groups had subjects 
who got the correct answer! t Time 2 nd 3 
of these were two-person groups; the other 7 
ry : d subiects v ho did not get the answer 
at Time 2, and 2 of these were two-person 
groups. The sample of groups 1s too small tor 
the trends favoring two-person groups to be 
significant 

Unanimity-Diver The distribution ot 
member answe! Time 1 affects the distribu- 
tion of answers at Time 2. All 6 groups that 
vere unanimous at the out of the group 
discussion were unanimous at the end w 
they ve the Time 2 report. In contrast 
the 38 groups that were nonu nous at th 
beginning of the lis ussion, 32 were groups 
t] d members who changed their answers 
at Time 2 (x 13.51, p 001). Further- 
mort s might be expected, the unanimous 
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unliiorn y were ope rating in the 
groups, it is not clear how t 
re put effe to achieve u 
daiversily. Chre¢ possible exp l 
ed below 
[ “majority rule would say tha 
pted by the group would be th 
\ st of the members prior to 
group discussion. This explanatio 
with respect to the groups 
nous at Time 1, as has } 
\ vine there was divers 
s did not as empnhattl V 
s ly endorsed nswer.r ol 2 
i t 15 groups that had diverss 
1 and a most highly endorsed 
pted solutio olving changes 
st thly endorsed ternatl\ 
( lat l nt stress 1 
I We ve aire dy noted that 
bject is likely to have other 
nously tne correct answer al 
ded that he talks the most. The 
yblem solving for all groups was 
I re was I pe rsol Vhno 
1. the others. For tl oT - 
nimous answer at Time 2 the 
irly supports t strong leader 
ot the 10 ¢ToO ps in Wi ch Ln¢ 
ked most had the correct answer 
Y vere unanimously Corres al 
e 11 groups in which the person 
ost had an incorrect answer at 
] } ] 
T( ups adopted unanimously 
t answer (p O1 For the other 
was a nonunanimous outcoms 
no evidence that the outs 1es 
lopted reflected the previous 
person who talked the most 
pl I tion might be termed I 
cess” theory, for it includes the 
mentioned and what occurs t 
steps as the group solves tl 
ret may be identified 
the operties instrument- 
for the group to solve its problem; 
¢ l mation ol these resou Ss 
of the roblem and facil t 
r the way in which the ul 
ul group so iS Maximally ) 
desired outcome. The compl 
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1 2 is [OLLIOWS i resources 
re actualized as input and 
cilitatively processed. A poor 
could occur be se resources 
ble or i they wel \ ri¢€ 


ly processed 


h was examined by 
| nr? . os 


of these elements: cor 
it, 
number of cor 





resources W 
rect J 


numb I oO] 


a un 


m¢ 1 


rract 
correct 


by Lie 


ned in the d scussion d vided 


mber of incorrect answers, and the 
if facilitative processing by adding the 
( rguments for the correct answer 
umber of rejections of an corre? 
ind en dividing Dy the sum ol the 
umber of insta rationale was 
nd the times the correct answer was 

oupu was the number ol correct 


id, to 
t outpt 
ng. Oo I 
5 it ~ 
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tne tal 
een Ire 


ese elements and ws that 
ut IS a tunction resources 
processing 1s function of 
1 lesser extent, of resource 
it 18 a function of facuitative 
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of Size 2. This correlation is another indication 
that it is possible in a two-person group for the 
members to arrive at the correct answer at 
Time 2 when they were both incorrect at 


Time 1. 
DISCUSSION 


One reason why the outcomes predicted for 
the consensus model rather than those for the 
rational model were found was because pres 
sures toward uniformity were high. The pres- 
sures were manifested as (a) the weight of 
the answer most highly endorsed prior to group 
discussion, (6) the members’ disposition to 
change, and (c) the attempts of interacting 


members to change the answers of others. 
Consensus was also favored by the fact that 


most members could not verify an answer to 
determine whether it was correct or incorrect. 
In retrospect, it is clear why Maier’s horse 
trading problem is not as highly verifiable as 
originally presumed. The problem is arithmeti- 
cally simple, yet approximately half of college 
students fail to solve it correctly. It is in fact 
a trick problem in which the subjects are often 
misled by the apparent loss when the horse 
trader buys the horse again, and thus apply 
the ope rations of arithmetic from an incorrect 
There would be high 


starting point. very 


accuracy in solving the problem if subjects 
began with the same premises concerning the 
or if all subjects employed an 
of criteria for solving such 


transaction, 
agreed upon set 
problems. 

The findings indicated that the 
group was most likely to come up with the 


two-person 


correct answer when none of the individuals 
had the correct answer at the outset of discus- 
sion. While analysis revealed no clue as to 


why the two-person group was unique, two- 
person groups differ from larger ones in several] 


respects when viewed theoretically. First, in 


the two-person group there is opportunity for 


each individual to communicate his opinion 


whereas in larger groups it is possible for one 
or more persons to be “squeezed out.’’ Second, 
it is not possible for individuals in a two-person 
group to be supported in a minority. In a 
three-person group one can be aligned with 
another in a majority, and in the case of groups 
four and larger one can be aligned with another 


in a minority or an equal sized faction. The 
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existence of social support in a minority 
strength 


1953 


creases its 
majority (Asch, 
validation for one’s position. These features oj 


greatly to Oppose 


and provides s 


two-person groups may account for their mor 
searching and successful exploration of th 
problem when neither member began with t} 
correct answer. 

If supported by future experiments, 
models presented here provide a provision 
answer to the old question of whether, or 
under what conditions, groups are superior t 
individuals. The models predict groups to b 
superior to individuals in solving proble: 
when (a) verifiability of the problem’s answer 
is high rather than low, or () pressures tow 
uniformity are high and the probability 
success in solving the problem is apprecial 
higher than the highest probability of having 
an incorrect How much larger 
value of ~; should be than the value for the 
when pres- 
must 


answer. 


most common incorrect answer, 
sures toward uniformity are high, 
determined empirically. The models also shed 
light on the relationship between group s 

and the quality of group problem solving. 1 

quality of group problem solving will increase 
with , to the extent that verifiability is 
Whether the positive deceleration of qu 


with » is rapid or slow depends upot 


} 


value of fi, problem difficulty. 


Related Problem Solving Models 


The models proposed here are but 1 
many that 


having discrete, 


ret 
may be proposed for prob 

multialternative answers a 
in which the group’s product isa distribut 


of individual answers. Some addition: 
come possibilities and model names are give! 
in Table 7. The types expressing diversity 
the distributional out (Process I, I 


and III) could plausibly arise from norms a! 


omes 


11T 


values sanctioning diversity rather than wi 
hom 


nd VI 


could plausibly grow out of pressures toward 


mity of opinion. The types expressing 
geneity of outcome (Process IV, V, a 


uniformity in which the socially defined cate 
7" 


gories of sameness do not correspond t 


single solution to the problem. For ex 
for Process IV only combinations olf cor! 
and incorrect answers would be perceive 


members as different. Perceptual qualities 


\IODELS Of} 


OBTAINING GIVEN I 


ferent answers or social norms which serve 
define sameness differently from the answers 

s objectively determined would be conducive 
such outcomes. Process VII gives outcomes 

it would be predicted from high verifiability 
nswers combined with pressures toward 
formity. Process VIII proposes outcomes 

r groups having a very strong leader whose 
power stems from complete autocratic control 
t from compelling charismatic qualities. If 
e leader gets the answer then all others will 

| gets the wrong answer then 
everyone adopts the wrong answer. The 
lel Table 7 to have the 
ssible antecedent conditions carefully speci- 


1dopt it; 1 he 


models given in need 


hed so that they too may be studied exper 
There 
mal possibilities than those in Table 7 that 


mentally. are of course other distribu- 
ght also be candidates for models 
Many problems call for two-alternative 
solutions, such as a correct or incorrect answer 
Prol - 


ms with two-alternatives can be handled by 


ther than multialternative solutions. 
expanding appropriate parts of the binomial 
» + " where Pp equals the probability of 
success of an individual working alone on the 


roblem, g 1 — p, and mn is the number 
group. For the independence mod 
ee. l— (* + ¢ and P 
The expressions for the other two models 


given for these mod 


ilogous to those 


\ restriction on the present models is that 
they apply to distributions of member answers 
and not to unitary, undifferentiated group 
products, such as a single decision or answer 
If single group products composed of uniform 
elements and arrived at by majority rule or 
unanimous agreement are found 
explicit relationship to the distribution of 
member answers prior to formulating the group 
outcome, then we may learn how the models 


to bear an 


may be extended to apply to such outcomes. 
However, these models can not be applied to 
complex, differentiated group products com- 
prised of an integration of diverse individual 
contributions. 
Extension oO} Preferen: es 

The theoretical probabilites for the various 
distributional outcomes apply to preferences, 
where the term p takes the designation of the 
probability of endorsing yes, agree, or some 
other form of preference. In this extension, 
legislative or committee votes and other group 
decisions based upon the aggregation of mem- 
ber preferences may be treated. The outcomes 
may be for two or for three or more preference 
ilternatives. The probabiliti« s for the out- 
comes of the independence model remain, as 
s base lines against which to determine 

the 
antecedent 


before, a 


the effects of social situation. 


However, 


group or 
conditions for the 
rational model must necessarily be different, 
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even though the outcomes predicted remain 
the same. No objective criteria are available 
to validate prefe rences, and the norms and 
values of the group social reality are resorted 
to to justify preferences, depending upon the 
relevance of the pre ferences to the norms and 
values in question. In offering criteria for 
validating individual pre ferences, such norms 
and values may be said to prov ide normative 
justifiabilily. Preferences will converge toward 
a norm so as to produce a final distribution of 
preferences like that predicted for the rational 
model when: (a) the norm in question is 
internalized, punishment for deviation is 
moderate to strong, or reward for conformity 
to it is moderate to high; (6) the norm guides 


ly if aroused and made 


behavior most effective 
salient : and {(c) an expres ed pre fe rence closest 
to the norm arouses and makes salient the 
norm for the other group members. Under 
these conditions, if one person adopts the 
normatively pre ferred alternative so will all 


others. It follows also that P, 
1 (1 p "to the extent tl 
above conditions is not met and P¢ will tend 


] 


will be less than 


it any of the 


toward unity and the values for the other 


distributional alternatives will tend toward 


zero to the extent that the norms are interna- 
lized by members and there are strong sanc- 
tions for conformity and deviation, and the 
norms are ubiquitously salient. 

As for the consensus model, the antecedent 
condition of pressures toward uniformity 
applies to preferences as well as to answers, 
id the mathematical outcomes are the same 
as for answers to problems. However, unlike 
the normative model, there must be no norms 
or standards to steer consistently the prefer- 
ences one way or the other, or otherwise the 


convergence would not be indiscriminate, as 


predictec 


rhree models of group problem solving were 


+ 


e antecedent condi- 


proposed which stipulate 
tions and theoretical outcomes appli ible to 
group products consisting of distributions of 
individual answers as expressed in three o1 
more discrete categories. ‘he independence 
model states the theoretical probabilities for 
different distributional possibilties assuming 
that the group members’ answers will not 
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differ from the responses of individuals 
ilone. The rational model states that whe 
least one member of the group obtains 
correct answer to the problem all other n 
bers will adopt the ar swer; a major re 
ment tor the rational model to oper 
verifiability of tl answer to the prol 
Che consensus model assumes pressur 
uniformity such that the expected prop 


of groups with all members having a 


nswer s greater than th theoret 
expected proportions for the ndepend 
model; low verifiability of answers 


The theory predicts that groups will perf 
better than individuals under cor litio 
the rational model and that under the 


tions the superiority of groups over indiy 
in problem solving increases W th the 
in the group. 

These predict ons and assumptions und 


} 
t 


ing em were tested in an experiment 


which 193 subjects solved Maier’s 
1 


trading problem either as individuals w 


alone or In groups ran 
to five. 

The outcomes did not correspond t 
predicted for the rational model and, inst 
| 


ma ied the theoretical probabi ities of 


consensus model. Furthermore, the ante 
conditions for the consensus model of 
pressures toward uniformity and low ver 
ability were demonstrated to exist. Press 
toward uniformity were found be r 


sent 1 concretely as a disposition o 





ange and as active attempts of int 





group membD rs to change tne S 
others. Factors positively influencing qu 
were (a) the diversity of the member’s 
answers, (6) the number of memb 
ability to solve the problem prior to ent 
the group discussion, and (c) the f 
with which correct answers and 

ales were endorsed during discuss 
elements of resources, input, and the proces 


of input in the group were thus to varying 
determinants of the final outcome in pr 
solving. Groups of Size 2 were the only 
in which members could arrive 
answers when neither member < 
solve the problem. 

Eight other multialternative models 


problem solving were sugg¢ sted and an ex 
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sion of the models to preferences was discussed. studies of group problem solving and process. In 
' 


er : ; " ( indzey (Ed.), Hand f social psychol 
The two-alternative problem or preference ». Lindzey (Ed.), H a a 
Cambridge, Mass Addison-Wesley, 1954. Pp 


35-785 


was noted asa special! case to which the models 
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AUTOKINETI 

SEYMOl 

Ba ( Ove V edicine nd 

OME findings from previous studies indi- 
cate that a person does not respond to 
him a it 
Instead, he manifests 
ré tlect 


arious 


> were an 


about 
medium. 


tne pace 


1€ 

that 
the assignment of spec ial valences to 
it hi 


nearmess 


if 
homogenous I 
anisotropi or directional biases 
sectors. Illustratively, been 
that both tl and 
of a stimulus may vary in terms of 
\dair 


ope ed of 


spatl iS 


| 
demonstrated 


il 
1€ 
intensity 
right or | 


1923 


whether it appears on the elt 


& Bartley, 1958; Dallenbach, 


movement may be evaluated differently 
depending upon whether it proceeds to the 
right or left (Takala, 1951). Constant errors 


either to the right or left may occur in judg- 
ment of verticality (Sandstrom, 1954). The 
degree of a person’s anisotropic response can 


be influenced by controlling the nature of the 


stimulus condition. Thus, it can usually be 
enhanced either by making the situation less 
structured (Takala, 1951) or by inserting 


1} 
es 
u 


h directionality connotations 
& Werner, 1955 


stimulus conditi 


special ¢ wit 
(Kaden, Wapner, 


the intiuence of the 


Beye I d 
is them- 


selves, however, it has been observed that a 


situation preferences 


he 


eptions which, 


person may bring to the 


for certain kinds of asymmetries. That is 
may manifest biases in his per 
favor either the right a 
to the left or up in contrast to down (Takala, 
1951; 1952). Little 

known concerning the variables that underlie 
individual patterns. A few 
(Hastings, 1958; 


1952 


for example, s compared 


Churstone, or nothing is 


such asymmetry 
studies 1952; Talmadge, 
Thurstone, 
vations (Goody & Rheinhold, 1953 


isotropies may retlect 


and also some ¢ linic: obse I- 
suggest 
that an individual’s an 
significant features of his personality. Stern 


(1938) particularly afiirmed that for each 
person there is a “‘personal space” which is 
closely bound up with the organization of his 
personality 

r States 
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The present project was intended to explor 


a phase of the “personal spac e”’ problem It 
the leve- 


ment orientation and right vs. left direction- 


concerns relationship between acl 


ality in autokinetic movement. First will b 
described the results of an exploratory stud) 


and second the outcome of two cross-validatio1 


efforts. 
Stupy I 
There have been various conjectures as 
the psychological significance of right 
left space. It has bee iggested that rign 
I 
associated with mas ty and left \ 





femininity (Fenichel, Some explorator 


possibility 
right vs. left is linked with traits of sociab 
Talmadge, 


position hi 


the 


to 


studies have pointed 
} 
vs. reflectiveness 
1952 Che 
(Lewinson, 1940; Sonnemann, 1950; W 


1958; Thurston 


, . 
iS aiso been | 


1943) that right vs. left constitutes a 
tinuum with drive or achievement connota- 
tions. It is this last speculation which t 
present study focused upon. Achievem 
orientation was chosen as the perso! 
variable to be correlated with right-left 
sotropy. The direct of autokinet \ 
ment was selected as a measure of rig 
anisotropy because the autokinetic sit 

is so completely unstructured and therefor 
maximizes the possibilities for a pers 
impose his own biases upon the stimulus. Su 
dependable data regarding the persona 
correlates of anisotropy are lacking, it was 
decided in this initial phase of the project 





to make predictions rega 


the relationship between need for 


any specifi 


ment and right vs. left asymmetry 
Method 
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PAT pict 1, 2, 6BM, 7BM, 7G! 
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\utokinetic directi 


subject into a 
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of it. The position of tl 
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he ect was such that 
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vertical midline was lined uy 1 a pinpoint of 
13 feet distant and 2 feet from the floor) which « ti 
the autokinetic stimulus. He was told that a small 
plore light would be shown to him the dark and that when 
n. It t began to move he was to draw a picture on a sheet of 
—_ f its exact path. He was also instruct to 
te tl nent that he noted the first move f 
uion- ight Just before the trial was to begin and while 
ll be the room was illuminated, the subject was allowed t 
tudv s eyes long enough to take a pencil and p t 
iti the t the center of the sheet before hin ] 

was defined as his starting point When the room w: 

dark, the subject opened his eyes and began to 

he autokinetic path as soon as he perceived move 

) At the instant that the subject announce the 

‘ t perception of movement a timer was started that 

ee g ell after 15 seconds. This signaled to the su ject 
; st drawing to close his eves. The same pro 

: e was followed total of ik trials. On the 

x s each trial, the subject was supplied with a 

ton v rec I sheet for his autokinetic d1 ing 

™ of the draw gs tor directionality was re 

, stricted entirely to the ial direction taken from the 

S g point. All shifts thereafter were ignored. This 
SUA né ecause it ha sh elsewhe K lir 
ti OU t with contin exposure to an auto: et 

‘ tiation eftlec ire pro ced that n ( inte 

\ ; te encies t Ss right or left Act , tb 

Cast i perl as ng as 15 se s iS ¢ ve 
ino ach t was because a sr ter € terva 

. y e the subjects feel I riec er pressurt Eact 

mi ving was scored as right ec al, left-< t 

thout de ‘ ” Definite rect 
1 drawing the | path dey 
loth of a {1 the vertic it some 
\ ts course 
oject There were 91 s ts 55 r 
7 ; ' ‘ ave s 20 vea 
ilies é educ 1 lev vas 14 vears. The 
re a pase nr bes 
el parti it t xpe t. Ir 

» ( the pos € fue ( i iit l 

t rectiona t-I ed s 
; sed. Subjects ssified as right 
ac 2 i¢ t the gl al t t } » » 
. , wrt } ‘ it g ‘ 
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{ras er | i ll I es jects 
g é ret inot he yroject t 
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RB “MiiS 
[he median achievement score was +1 
t the autokinetic measure the right-direc- 
score was 1, the median left-directional 
score 0, and the median nondirectional score 
} -: As defined by square analysis, there 
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rABLE 1 
Cut SQUARE ANALYSIS OF RELATIONSHIP r'WEEN 
McCLELLAND ACHIEVEMENT ScORES \UTO 
KINETIC DIRECTIONALITY IN EXPLORATORY SAMPLI 
Hig Low 
Aut etic I ni Achieve x 
me ment Le 
High right* 20 28 $.1 05-.02 
Low righ 27 16 
High left 4 25 , 
Low left 23 19 
High no direction 34 19 6.6 01 
Le no directio 14 24 
"Ina the a the ‘ 
€ ed Value bove t me and a t 


sex differences for either 
the 


were no significant 
the achievement 
measure. 

As indicated by the chi square va 
Table 1, vith high 
scores were significantly (.05-.02 level 
often right-directional than subjects with low 
achievement scores. There was no relat onship 
and _left-direc- 
x" 6.0) 


subje cts to 


score ofr autokineti 
ies In 
subjects achievement 


less 


between achievement scores 
tionality. A very significant trend 
appeared for high achievement 

produce more nondirectional autokinetic move- 
ment than low achievement subjects. When 
1 within 


sex group separately to the three autokinetic 


the achievement score was relate each 


directionality scores, none of the relationships 
was significant. 

It should be incide ntally noted that subjects 
manifesting high ight-directional scores 
obtained significantly by 21.1; .001 level) 


lower nondirectional scores than subjects low 


in right-directionality. But the relationship 


between left-directionality and nondirection- 
ility was not significant. 
Stupy I] 
VU ethod 
The ire elationst Pp I hiev 
é t intas ar oO neti ‘ ona < 
rag s that t cro i t 
These s ¢ ‘ 
¢ t ce " . to 
ease the P es obt ed from eacl eas 
Tt the TAT serie iS aitere te t « 1 2 


OBM, 14, ar specia ar n picture depicting a far 
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TABLE 2 
Cui SQUARE ANALYSIS OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MCCLELLAND ACHIEVEMENT SCORES AND AUTOKINET! 


DIRECTIONALITY SCORES IN Two Cross-VALIDATION SAMPLES 


Cross-Validation 1 Cross-Validation 2 


6.9 001 


4.4 05-.02 oth 12 n 


t 
daughter and a crippled son. The pictur ibstituted achievement subjects produced _left-dir 
; ; = a tional movement significantly (x 6.9) more 
pot for achievement tl [he , <4 Te + 
often than did low achievement subjects 
auto} é < was aitlere iT easing it to five : 2 ; ss 
rare at t Sieiien wane ahtained in ane However, in the male group this relations! 
essiot which { hree to six subjects part ited was of a chance order. High achievement sub- 
at ar cam jects in the female group manifested nor 
S ‘s. Th cts in the validation ef . . . te 
: ar directional movement significantly less ofter 
10 S| £ I ere re ; . . - 
wane a on rl} one than did low achievement subjects; but nosu 
a fee for participating. Their 1 was 22 year relationship appeared in the male group. Ir 
their in educatio! evel 13 i both of the cross-validation groups there was 
es oe oe Meeee « only a chance relationship between rig! 
were ¢ of 46 men who were also obt ne ror ity . . , . . " 
ee ; directionality and nondirectionality and be 


Mi 20 years and in educational lev tween left-directionality and nondirectional 


DISCUSSION 


Resulis The data from the exploratory and t 
The median achievement score in the female cross-validation projects clearly support t 
cross-validation group was +6. The median proposition that there is a significant link 


} 


number of right-directional autokinetic percep- between achievement orientation and ng 


t 
A 
tions was 2. For left-directionality the median directional autokinetic movement. In all three 


was 1 and for nondirectionality 0 instances subjects with low achievement 
li the male cross-validation group the scores manifest more right-dire tional mov 
median achievement score was +2. The ment than do high achievement subjects. T 
median right-directional score was 2, the relationship between achievement themes an 
median left-directional score 1, and for non- _ left-directionality tends to be nonsignifx 
directionality the median was 0. and might perhaps be characterized as indeter 
It can be seen in Table 2 that in both the minate. Thus, in the exploratory study and 
male and female groups there was a significant the male cross-validation group the r I 
tendency (.02 and .05 levels, respectively) for ship was nonsignificant; but in the fen 
subjects with high achievement scores to group high achievement subjects wer sig 
manifest right-directional autokinetic move- cantly more left-directional than low achie' 


} 


ment less frequently than low achievement ment subjects at the .01 level. The reason! 


subjects. For left-directionality the results this variation in results from group to g 
: “ 


were less consistent. In the female group high _ is not readily apparent. The pattern of relat 
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¢ i¢ even t scores and I l 
movement fluctuated erratically 
neaningfully from group to group 


the results indicate with assurance 
at persons with a low 


on impart right-directionality to the 


elk perceptions to a greater degrec 


do high achievement persons. Thes¢ 
gs suggest that at least within the limits 


techniques employed in the present 
isotropy may be influenced by a per- 
variable. They support the concept 


sonal space with conngurations that 
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for these reasons, be lower than that of a person 
characterized by low achievement orientation 
less future oriented) and by a lesser set for 
delayed reaction. The difference in autokineti 
directionality between groups high and low 
on the achievement measure would, then, be 
reflection of this fact. This | 
tural, but it does lend itself to objective study 


icture 1s conje 


SUMMARY 


In three Samples Ol college students, it was 
found that subjects with a low score on ; ve- 
brief TAT) indicate 
net movement to the 


subjects with high 


ment orientation (from a 
more often initial autok 


right than 


need for acnieve 


ment. A tentative explanation was offered 

a Sa eee erry ae * 
concerning the manner in which diiterences 1 
achievement motivation might be translated 
into differences in the autokinet neasure 
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PSYCHIATRIC DIAGNOSIS 


EDWARD ZIGLER ANI 





IGLER and Phil hs (1961b iCLUCt uly re- 
viewed and Be the myri d 
criticisms which have been leveled 
gainst the conventional system of psychiatric 
liagnosis (e.g., Harrower, 1950; Hoch & 
Zubin, 1953; Menninger, 1955; Noyes, 1953 
Roe, 19 Rogers, 1951; Rotter, 1954 lwo 
ently recurring arguments have been 
this classific atory sS¢ hema lacks reliabilit 
Ash, 194 Boisen, 1938; Eysenck, 1952; 
M n, 1952; Roe, 1949; Rotter, 1954 
Scott, 1958) and that many of its categories 
ompass individuals who are heterogeneous 
respect to various criteria (King 1954; ' 
Rott 54; Wittenborn, 1952; Wittenborn 
& Bailey, 1952; Wittenborn & Weiss, 1952 
Several investigators have noted the con- 


ptual and methodological weaknesses of 


se studies which have emphasized the 
ibility of psychiatric diagnosis and have 
fered evidence that the present System IS 
reliable (Foulds, 1955; Hunt, Wittson, & 


Hunt, 1953; Schmidt & Fonda, 1956; Seeman, 
1953). Altl 1ough the studies concerned with 
liability of psychiatric di gnosis suggest 


so long as diagnosis is confined to noon) 


itegories it is reasonably reliable, with 


bility « 


ia-| 
diminishing as « seaaial 


isive class 


ne proc eeds trom 


categories to narrower, more 


specific one =o & Phillips, 1961b 
The prese status of the heterogenei y 
riticism is much less clear. The confusion 


surrounding this issue appears to stem from 


nherent ambiguity of the heterogeneity 
parameter Zigler & Ph iillips, 1 1961b) as well as 
rom the failure of certain investigators (Rot- 
ter, 1954) to differentiate homogeneity from 
ibility. As King (1954) has noted, relia- 

y refers to the agreement in assigning in- 
luals to diagnostic categories, whereas 
mogeneity refers to the uniformity of 
r subsumed within categories. The 


i investigati S$ supporte { 2 
x Kesea I oject, Worceste ota hospité 
search ant (M-896) fron re Natl al Insti 
Mental Healt} { ed SD P li Healt! 
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) LESLIE PHILLIPS 


different between 


these pasate can in part be ascribed to their 


failure to dequately 
inherent overlap. 


The demarcation of this area of commonality 


1 be sharpened by noting that what defines 
any diagnostic category is a particular symp- 
tom configuration. As the reliability of the 
cate gories decreases, their heterogeneity mus 
increase. This can best be exemplified by the 
extreme case in which individuals are indis 
criminately assigned the various classifica- 
tions. In this instance, each category would 
include every possible symptom pattern. But 
ilthough a decrease in the reliability of a 
category is invariably accompanied by an 
increase in its heterogeneity, categories whi 
subsume quite heterogeneous phenomena aré 
not necessarily unreliable. There are many 
categories throughout science which, thougl 


reliable, quite diverse phenomena 

matter. Thus, the 
re iability of psy¢ hiatric diagnosis is not deter- 
mined by the 
which any 
but is determined rather by the extent 
same symptoms appear in more 
ategory the 
the basis of the studies noted, it 
that each of the 
categories in common psychiatric 


subsume 


e.g.. organic vs. inorganic 


number or diversity of symp- 


toms diagnostic encom 


( ategory 
passes, 

to which the 
than one < of 


On 


system. 
appears 
to broad 


reasonable assume 


diagnostic 


use both heterogeneous (subsumes a larg: 
number of diverse symptoms) and reasonably 
reliable (any particular symptom will tend to 
occur in only one category). One of the major 


pat rposes of this study is to evaluate empirically 
the of this Although the 
defense of the present diagnostic system tends 
to 
descriptive and nondynamic aspects (Caveny, 


validity position. 


rest almost exclusively on the merits of its 


Wittson, Hunt, & Herman, 1955; Eysenck, 
1952; Hunt et al., 1953; Jellinek, 1939), sur 
prisingly little evidence is available that 


membership in a diagnostic category conveys 


accurate information about the gross symp 
tomatology of the patient. The findings of 
studies that have examined this issue (Freud 


berg & Robertson, 1956; Wittenbo 
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berg, & Simon, 1953) suggest that although system of psychiatric classification re 
the occurrence of certain symptoms tend to advanced by Phillips and Rabinovitch (1958 


be associated with particular diagnostic cate- These investigators, after empirically identi- 
gories, many symptoms are related to more fying three symptom clusters, conceptualized 
than on category. These findings also in = > one of the three groups of symptoms as being 
that even in those cases where a stati ically indicative of “self-deprivation and _ turning 





significant relationship exists nao the against the self,” another as “‘self-indulge 
occurrence of a symptom and a diagnostic and turning against others,” and a third as 
category, the symptom also occurs in a remark- indicative of “avoidance of others.” In 
ably high proportion of individuals assigned to second study (Zigler & Phillips, 1960), 
other diagnostic categories. was found that these three symptom cate- 
That further investigations of this type are gories were related to the level of premorbid 
needed can be emphasized by pointing out social effectiveness attained by the patier 
certain ambiguities of the two studies just After a cursory examination of the symptoms 
noted. One of these (Wittenborn et al., 1953) in each of the three categories, it was suggested 
employed narrow diagnostic categories rather that these three symptom categories cor- 
than broad, inclusive ones. As pointed out respond to the manic-depressive, character 


earlier, this reduces the reliability of the cate- disorder, and schizophreni syndromes, re- 
gories and affects both the number of symp- spectively. In view of this suggestion and 

toms appearing in a category and the overlap _ findings of Hollingshead and Redlich (1958 
of symptoms from category to category. that conventional psychiatric categories are 
Neither study employed a sample of patients also related to premorbid social adequacy, it is 
in which all of the major functional diagnostic of interest to investigate the degree of c 
groups were represented. Nor did either study respondence or overlap between the Phillips 


make use of the sponti ineously noted symp- and Rabinovitch symptom categories 
toms of the patient. Instead, each patient in conventional psychiatric categories 
both studies was rated on eac * of the 55 symp- 
. eo \IETHOD 
toms which compose the Wittenborn symptom 
scales. Thus, the upper limit of the number of Subjects. The study was based on an examinatior 
. Sa : =" the case histories of 793 patients admitted to W 
symptoms which appear in any category is . dey 
ms . on . + state — | during a 12-year period 1945-195 
arbitrarily established. [he particular case histories used were those of pat 
Use of the Wittenborn scales raises the who were referred to the psychology depart t 
issue of the pathe gnomonic vs. nonpathog- psychological appraisal and who were event 
. — : diagnosed as enflering fron functional disorder. WI 
nomonic symptom, a distinction advanced by “l48nosed as sullering from a Tunctionat ¢ \ 
rt 195 “ | ‘ ft : this sample includes a wide variety of cases, extre 
ne 53 I ie 4 yr ou ’ — 
alee noe nh view Of tnt Loreen = deteriorated or very agitated patient ire S¢ 
which symptoms were chosen for inclusion in eferred for psychological evaluation and aré 
the Wittenborn (1950) scales, it is quite uately represented here. These patients dif 
possible that many of these symptoms art those used in earlier studies (Freudenberg & Ro 
: = , 1" : 1956; Wittenborn et al., 1953) in that the 
not those characteristically e1 mployed to defin — ; , 
ity ; individuals vho varied widely in their degree of diag 
YN) ) shit in l 4 iar 7 STK Ss 7 } ] ! rT 
membership in a particular diagnostic class, nostic difficulty, rather than presenting little « 
but are non] athognomonic symptoms, char- diagnostic problem 
acteristic of virtually any hospitalized indiv- Diagnosis. The diagnosis ascribed to each pat 


ual. If such were ne case. use of the ™ the study was that psychiatric classification agre 
en : : ; in ee fs upon at a diagnostic staff conference and note 
Wittenborn scales would artificially increase patient’s hospital record as his primary diagnosis. 1 
the number of symptoms occurring in any diagnostic classification of mental illness 
Worcester State Hospital during this period wa 
on the Standard ace 4 Nomenclat f 
1945-1952) and Diagnostic and Statistical 


diagnostic category while also making it more 


ure 


likely that a symptom would appear in more 


than one « atlegory Vental Disorder 11083. 1957 
: In addition to a further clarification of the rhe patients in the present study were 
homogeneity and reliability issues, the second ‘to four major diagnostic groups: mani ; 


schizophrenic, psychoneurotic, and character 


major objective of this study is a comparison 7, , ymposition of each of these groups was as { 
. ¢ . 2 Vill OS) - i ua VU > ’ > « ‘ 
1 tf 


of the present diagnostic system with the 1. Manic-depressive here was defined 
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the diagnoses of involutional psychotic reaction; categories and the frequency with which the 
: MnIC-CEpressive, — manic, manic-acpressive, “e- various symptoms appeared in each of these, 
5k essive manic-depressive, othe ind psychotic . gs 7. “a . 
tion (N we the percentage of individuals in each category 
pressive reactio i . 


inifested each symptom was computed 


». The hizophrenic group included tl with who m 





od é it > . ee 4} bial .< — ‘ bo ; 
, moses of the following types of schizophreni lhese percentages, as well as the percentage 
y tions: simple. hebenhrenic. catator arar 6 4) : , ae 
5 rea nple, h rugs Been ~ peran of the total sample manifesting each symptom, 
} inditierentiated, and schizo-afiective (J 238i _ ' oad : 
° , are presented in Table 1. Symptoms in this 
nes 3. Psychoneurotic patients carried diagnoses of : , - ee 
the wing types of p honeurotic reacti table are« arranged in the order of their fr 





obsessive quency of occurrence in the total samp 



































{ a ciative, ¢ V p | 
, ilsive, depressive 1 other similar reactior As can be seen in Table 1, of the 35 symp 
+ ty - 
? a 152 toms, 30 appear in the manic-depressive, 34 
te- *. Character disorde Geaned to imncuc in tl har - disorder, and all 35 in } 
hi senoses of personalit pattert of = in the character cisorder, and all 3 n bot 
tht inade te. schizoid. cvclothvmic. « paranoid ty] tne psychoneuroti and _ schi: l cat 
. Ss t trait st i tional st vores 
Ooms pass iggressive, compul e pers« ility, or othe 
sted t such sociopathic disturbances as ant rABLE 1 
cor social, sexua deviation, alcoholisn —— or INDIVIDUALS 7 1 Sa 
ter in on (A 279 AN N Eacu DIAGNOs1 CaTi y 
Sym pion \ symptom in the present study, as MANIFESTING EAcuH SymMpTom 
y st es (Phillips & Ra ovitch, 1958; Zigk 
t & PI ips, 1960 reters to the dest iption ot a Pp Ma 
)58 tient’s behavior b 1 psychiatrist at the tim Total | nic Psy . ee 
ar tial institutional ¢ tact or the ieScrij tion ol De c —_ = net Dis s 
; havior presented by referring physicians as the primary N sive vy alin. ; 
ane reas hospitalization. The symptoms include “a - 152 = 
COr- specific actions (assault), general behavior paiierr . 
Ips rresponsible behavior), thoughts (sexual preoccupa- Depressed 20 64 ge 31 28 
} tior somatic ctions (headaches), and genera wes 37 39 6 22 36 
states eing tel Examination of the 793 Suspiciousness 2c , 16 17 65 
records resulted in the tabulation of 48 discret Drinking 19 14 32 8 
presenting symptoms. Symptoms which did not occur Hallucinations 19 } 12 35 
n at least 5°, of the individuals included in any one Suicidal attempt 16 24 19 15 12 
‘ the I r diagnostic categories were eliminated from SUICK 1deas 15 29 23 15 
t rther ¢ l their low frequency of occurrence Bod complaints 15 21 2! ; 19 
957 ade them 1 pe of statistical treat — os aa vee + " + aS = 
‘ 1naray é / FA 
t emy this criterion resulted Pp oma 14 9 9 g 24 
the I he g excluded fre \ + ive 12 S 6 18 S 
| side ddictions other than drinking, deliriu Self-depreciatory 12 16 16 8 13 
Wi tr memory impairment, amnesia, black Threatens assault 10 4} 11] 14 7 
eats a lot, charged with murder, fire Sexual preoccupatior 10 0) 9 6 14 
S g. feels going crazy. feeling of sexual i ‘ Maniacal ¢ yur 9 11 6 7 12 
and compulsions Bizarre idea 9 11 l 2 20 
Of the 35 s pt 5 employe in the present st — : : ’ , 18 4 
31 had previously Phillips & Rabinovitch, 1958 pathetic ’ & 5 6 4 11 
teh mumps « Irresponsible behavior ] 3 i 9 7 
gier & Phi ip 1960) beer placed i the category of Headaches 6 j 10 4 5 
eprivatior it ng against the self, se Perversions (except 5 0 . 10 ? 
ge t ning aga t others, or av ince I osexualit\ 
s. | r to the analyse ) uct in this stu I I la 5 17 2 4 ) 
atient t ning symptoms were classified in the Fears own hostile i . 4 ? ’ 2 
W I svchosc t disor S } | S 
cra oon “ mee + “ i-dep batt = swing 5 9 5 j } 
S 5 ; 5 
. t g ag the s categor 1 depersona illo P ; ws iti 2 j ‘. 6 2 . 
$ place to the av ce of others categor I 
goriza f the fc nt s appears t e most Do t { g } ? ! 
r the co ial framework under! L 4 3 0 1 7 0) 
é S pto tear es H exuaut 4 3 7 2 
' Rane 3 0 3 ~ l 
RESULTS Uosessions > ; 3 1 4 
< Depersonalization 3 4 l 0 ¢ 
r In order to assess the number of symptoms Feels perverted : 1 ; . ° 
A Phobias 2 1 .) U 2 


: pearing in each of the four diagnosti 
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The chi square test ol independ 


mn 


employed to evaluate the tendency of each of 
ur 


the 35 symptoms either to occur or not to oc 
in each of the four diagnostic categories. 
Thus, 
quencies entered into the cells of eac!] 


>. 2 contingency tables were the number of 


140 comparisons were made. The fre 


1 


individuals in a particula 
who exhibited or did not exhibit a particular 
duals 


r diagnostic cate vory 


ymptom vs. the number of individuals who 


did or did not exhibit that symptom in the 


other three diagnostic categories combined 


Since the .05 level of significance was selected, 
7 statistically significant relationships would 
be expected due to chance alone. Acutally, 
These find 


‘ 


which lists 


67 such relationships were found 
ings are summarized in Table 2, 
those symptoms whose frequency of occurrence 
in a particular diagnostic group differed sig- 
nificantly from the frequency of occurrencé 


they 


of the symptoms in the other three diagnosti 
groups combined 


While this last 


symptoms are significantly 


analysis discloses wl h 
] + + 

related to the 

categories, 


particular diagnostic 


reveal the extent of the relationships. Fu 
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relationship exists between a symptom and a 
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are presented in Table 3, in which symptoms 


ire grouped according to the three symptom 


categories discussed earlier. 


In addition to indicating the de gree of re- 
ationship which obtains between each symp- 
tom and each diagnostic category, Table 3 
shows the nature and extent of the relation- 
ships between the symptom categories and 
he major diagnostic groups. In those in- 

TABLE 3 
MAGNITUDE OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
SymMpToMs AND DIAGNOSES 








Manic Psycho 2 oo is ) 
Symptom Depres fest Dis- |p 
Sive order 
egory 1 
Self-deprivation and 
ing against the 
Suicidal attempt .07 7 
Suicidal ideas .13 10 6 
= .19 — .O8 
09 20 0 
09 
09 
— .09 
t 17 19, —.11 6 
Fears own hostile im- 10 08 
ses 
Mood swi gs 
somnia OS 
I somatic dis 
yraer 
Phobias 10 09 
Obsessions 09 10 
Does not eat 09 
Category 2 
Seil-indulgence and 
turning against 
thers 
Maniacal outbursts O8 
P sions (except 16 11 
sexualit 
T g 24 0 
t — O08 09 27 
itt ! { el avior 
Assa 09 12 
Ss assault 11 )8 
I ) outl t 0 10 
g 19 11 
Ho sexua OS 
NK 18 oO 
Md 4 
e of others 
> ess 19 27 42 
07 13 21 
e ideas 13 18 27 
1 inations 18 13 40 
S preoccupation 09 11 
\ ic 09 09 
Witt Iraw! — 09 15 24 
/epersonalizati ] 15 
t erverte Os 10 
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stances where a significant relationship holds 
between a symptom and a diagnosis, the degree 
of relationship, as estimated by the contingency 
coefficient, tends to be quite small. In 33 ol 
the 67 


ship occurs, 


instances where a significant relation- 
the absolute magnitude of the 


contingency coefficient is .10 or less. In only 
one instance is there a coefficient greater than 
30. 

These significant but relatively small con- 
tingency coefficients indicate that while there 
is a relationship between the two sets of cate- 
gories, both category systems retain a con- 


siderable amount of variance. 
The nature of the relationship here seems 
quite clear. The self-deprivation and turning 
against the self category is positively related 
to both the manic-depressive and psycho- 
neurotic categories but negatively related to 
the other two. Self-indulgence and turning 
against others is positively related to the 
character disorders but negatively related 
to the other three diagnostic groups. Avoidance 
of others is positively related to the schizo- 
phrenic category but negatively related to 
the other three. 


independent 


DISCUSSION 


A certain degree of relationship has been 
discovered between symptom manifestation 
and diagnosis. However, the striking 
finding of the present study is that the mag- 
nitude of these relationships is generally so 
small that membership in a particular diag- 
nostic group conveys only minimal informa- 
about the symptomatology of the pa- 
tient. One is faced with the perplexing finding 


most 


tion 


that the occurrence of a wide variety of symp- 
toms may be related to more than one diag- 


nostic category. These data are essentially in 
agreement with those of earlier studies 
(Freudenberg & Robertson, 1956; Witten- 


1953). Since the basis for diagnostic 
symptom 
festation, the question arises as to why su 


born et al., 


mani- 4 
h 


classification is ostensibly 
classification has been found to be reliable in 
spite of the fact that symptoms tend to occur 
with surprisingly comparable frequency across 
diagnostic groupings. 

One possible answer is that although singl 
symptoms may not grossly differentiate diag- 
configurations of do so 


noses, symptoms 





discriminate. In opposition to this view is 
the finding of lreudenberg and Robertson 
(1956) that complex combinations of symp- 
toms do not lead to greater differentiation 
between diagnoses. (Another possibility is 


that 


ndic es. 


symptoms are not sufficiently unitary 
It is open to question whether “with 


drawal” in the depressive is qualitatively of 
the same nature as “withdrawal” in the 
schizophrenic, or whether the Suicid t- 


tempt” of the depressive is the equivalent of 


the histrioni of the psychopath. Whi cer 
tain investigators (Wittenborn et | 1953 
have ttempted to meet this deficiency DY 
dimensionalizing symptoms, the criticism 
advar ed above nevertheless been eveled 
at even these etiort (| re denbe & Robe rt 
SO! 19 6 

In relation to th probler one ré id d 
of the position taken by Thor N 1953 { 
ne exp nced clinician d ( I on 
the | of textbook symptoms but \ 
on the | ot “the feel of the « | } 
be t t tl d ( ré id to 
Line aatio ( the ( cl 
eer eng ; a ; : ; 
defines | | ( 
diagne | dition to 
m he ST d 1 ( } 

} I \ , to ’ te 

¢ cy d ( I Ol 

yi tr yr | T) bh ves 
som pport rom | indi tf He gS 
head Redli L958 nat dia S 

related to social membership. It re- 
ceives further support from the finding of 
Zicle d PI 1961 that diagnosis is 
related to premorbid social ompetence S 
measured by variables which both includ 


ind go beyond those typically 


define sox class members} p lo the extent 
that suct factors nfluence the d enosti 


process, it suggest 


that psychiatric cl: 
. . ’ , } “. ‘7 
tion 1s based not on pathological mani 
but on the 


aione Clinician § 


eva 
over-all maturity level of the patient. This 
view is supported by both the clinical folklore 


and the systematic evidence which ch 


I lanic-depressive and the 


of 


psvche 


SOc IOeCONOM | Ss. 


higher 


phallic, etc. In contrast, schizophrenics and 
character disorders ar¢ typically conceived as 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF OPINION STATEMENTS AS A 
FUNCTION OF MESSAGE AMBIGUITY 
AND RECIPIENT ATTITUDE 


MELVIN MANIS! 


Vichi 


gan and Veterans 


EHAVIOR is often assumed to be a joint 


function of the objective stimulus 
situation and characteristics of the 
behaving organism (e.g., motivation, set, 


attitude, etc.). Starting from this premise, 
perception theorists have suggested that in 
ambiguous stimulus the lack of 
environmental constraint may serve to magnify 
the importance of organismic variables. The 
present study was designed to test this hy- 
pothesis within a communication setting; 
more specifically, the major goal of the study 


situations, 


was to assess the proposition that in interpret- 
ing an ambiguous statement of opinion, the 
average person would be more strikingly 
influenced by his own views than he would be 
when interpreting a nonambiguous statement. 

This study also represents an attempt to 
replicate results previously obtained by the 
author. In an earlier experiment (Manis, 1960), 
were with a f 
statements designed to explain the 
views on college fraternities; after 


subjects presented series of 
opinion 
writers’ 
reading 
to 
toward 


writer would have described fraternities on a 


each message, subjects were asked 
indicate the writer’s probable attitude 
fraternities by predicting how the 


series of evaluative rating scales. The results 
indicated that*there was an orderly relation- 
ship between the subjects’ predictions and 
their attitudes fraternities. In 
responding to both profraternity and anti- 
fraternity neutral in- 
terpreted the communicator’s stand as being 


concerning 


messages, subjects 


less extreme than did those who were com- 
the “anti 


mitted to either the “pro” or 


1 All statements are those of the author and do not 


necessarily represent the opinions or policy of the 
Veterans Administration 
The author would like to thank Daniel Katz for 


editorial comments in the preparation of this manu 
The efforts of Peter Houts, Lawrence Kipper 
man, Simon Keochakian, Bernard Weiner, and Joan 
Blake, who helped in the collection and analysis of the 


script 


data, are also gratefully acknowledged 
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inn Arbor, Michigan 

position. In responding to neutral messages 
there was a direct linear relationship betweer 
the subjects’ attitudes and their predictions 
those who favored fraternities thought that 
the neutral more 
fraternity than did those who opposed them 
while the neutral subjects occupied an in- 


communicators were 


termediate position. 


METHOD 


In the first part of the experiment, subjects rated 
th fraternities, as well as a series 
“filler” concepts, on six evaluative scales of the semanti 
differential (Osgood, Suci, & Tannenbaum, 1957). The 


concept college 


following scales were used: kind-cruel, valuable 
worthless, honest-dishonest, fair-unfair, nice-awfu 
and good-bad. Attitudes toward fraternities were 


quantified by assigning a value of 1 to the “good” end 
7 to the “bad”’ end of each scale, and summing across 
scales 

Following the attitude assessment, subjects were 
presented with a series of 18 messages concerned with 
the fraternity issue;? 6 of the messages favored fra 
ternities, 6 opposed them, and 6 were relatively neutra 
Subjects were asked to predict how each writer had 
described fraternities on a series of evaluative rating 


(see above), which were presented below ea 


each communicator’s judge 


scales 
message. A measure of 
position on the attitude continuum was obtained 
summing the subjects’ predictions across scales 

assembled in a fixed sequet 


The messages were 


which controlled for possible order effects by spacing 
the messages of each type throughout the series; cont 
controlled by making certain t 


protraternity messages 


ext 


effects were also 
messages of a given type 
example) appeared in a variety of settings. Thu 
the six pro messages, two were preceded 

messages, two by neutral messages, and two by 
messages; a similar plan was employed for the 


types of statements 


Ambiguity 


Messages were made ambiguous by systen 


deleting every other word of the original statement. ! 
? The experimental messages were drawn from 2] 
of such passages written by undergraduate students 
the University of Pittsburgh. Some of the passage 
had been used in an earlier study (Manis, 1960). 4 
messages were adapted so as to appear that they 


been written by Michigan students 


pro- 
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were then analyzed separately, using Lind- 
quist’s (1953) Type III design. The “between 
effects” 
order in which the ambiguous and unam- 


were the subjects’ attitudes and the 


biguous messages were presented (ambiguous- 
unambiguous vs. unambiguous-ambiguous); 
the “within effect” was the ambiguity variable 
itself. 

The introduction of ambiguity produced a 
subjects’ predictions 


displacement of the 
scale. For the 


toward the midpoint of the 
profraternity and the antifraternity messages, 
this effect was significant at the .005 and .001 
levels, respectively; for the neutral messages 
p < .15. Contrary to prediction, ambiguity 
did not lead to increased differences between 
the predictions of the various recipient groups, 
for the curves representing the ambiguous 
and unambiguous messages are essentially 
parallel (see Figure 1); similarly, the attitude 
X ambiguity interactions were all nonsignifi- 
cant. 

In responding to each of the message types, 
the attitudes of the recipients significantly 
affected their predictions (p < .025). To 
evaluate the form of the relationship between 
attitude and message interpretation, the 
analysis of variance for trends was applied 
(Grandage, 1958; Grant, 1956);3 since, con- 
trary to prediction, the attitude X ambiguity 
interaction was not significant for any of the 
message types, the trend analyses were ap- 
plied without reference to the ambiguity 
variable, i.e., the data obtained under ambig- 
uous and nonambiguous conditions were 
pooled. For the profraternity messages, the 
quadratic (curvilinear) component was signifi- 
cant at the .01 level; for the antifraternity 
messages, the quadratic component yielded a 
p < .06, and the linear component a p < .05. 
For the neutral messages, both the linear and 
the quadratic components were significant 
(p < .01). When the two curves representing 
the neutral messages were analyzed separately, 
for the nonambiguous statements, the linear 
trend was significant at the .001 level, and 
the quadratic trend at the .10 level; for the 
ambiguous statements, both the linear and 


* The average attitude scores for the three recipient 
groups were used in calculating the orthogonal coeffi 
cients. 


the quadratic effects were significant at th 
10 level. 


DISCUSSION 


As noted above, the ambiguous and the 
Figure 

were quite similar in shape; if the ambiguity 
variable had functioned as hypothesized, it 
would have enhanced the differences between 


nonambiguous curves shown in 


the interpretations of the various attitude 


groups. The introduction of ambiguity did 


not, however, produce this effect; 


instead 
the ambiguous messages were ntly 
displaced toward the midpoint of the scale 
This may mean that the word-deletion pro- 
cedure served to “tone down” the extremity 
of the statements. It is also possible that the 
subjects were somewhat uncertain and rela- 
tively unwilling to commit themselves 
judging the ambiguous statements. In either 
case, the present data do not support 
hypothesis that ambiguous statements of 
opinion are more susceptible to attitude. 
related distortions than are mnonambiguou 
statements. It should be noted that the pre 
dicted effects could have been superimposed 
upon the observed shift toward the midpoint 
thus, the occurrence of this shift did not 
eliminate the possibility of obtaining positive 
results. 

These results suggest that it may be neces 
sary to qualify the hypothesis that led t 
the present experiment. For example, it 1s 
possible that ambiguity does not enhance the 
effects of organismic variables unless the 
decrease in environmental constraint occurs 
in a setting where there are few respons 
demands placed upon the individual. In 
the Rorschach test, for example, the subject 
is presented with an ambiguous inkblot and 
asked to indicate anything that it looks like 
or reminds him of. He is, thus, free to respond 
in terms of an almost infinite variety 0! 
response dimensions; his responses may 
dicate concern with such diverse areas 
dependency, hostility, impulse control, et 
and the clinician’s diagnostic impression 
largely based on the frequency with which the 
resulting protocol reflects any of these themes 
In contrast to this “free choice” situation 
subjects in the present study were “forced 
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to respond in terms of an evaluative scale, as 
established by the experimenter, and the 
introduction of ambiguity served mainly to 
increase the subjects’ uncertainty as to the 
correct response. Thus, McClelland’s (1958) 
distinction between the subject’s ambiguity 
concerning the response that he is to make, 
and ambiguity in the sense of uncertainty 
in choosing between well-defined responses, 
may be crucial. A related consideration is the 
possibility that ambiguity may amplify the 
effect of organismic variables only if the 
subject is responding primarily in terms of 
fantasy, as in the Rorschach or TAT. In 
these situations, ambiguous stimuli may be 
valuable mainly they facilitate 
compliance with the examiner’s instructions, 
i.e., it would be difficult to obtain fantasy 
productions in response to an unambiguous, 
realistic stimulus. In the present case, on the 
other hand, the subject’s set was for accuracy, 
and it is likely that this approach was main- 
tained under both ambiguous and unam- 
biguous conditions. Finally, it should be noted 
that although the hypothesis which suggested 
this experiment is widely accepted, there 
seem to be few controlled studies in which 
systematic manipulation of stimulus ambiguity 
has been shown to yield the predicted effect. 


because 


Replication Results (Unambiguous Messages) 


The results obtained under nonambiguous 
conditions are in close accord with data re- 
ported previously (see Manis, 1960, Figure 1). 
In both studies, the profraternity and the 
antifraternity statements yielded curvilinear 
relationships between attitude and message 
interpretation; i.e., the neutral subjects 
perceived the communicators as occupying 
less extreme positions than did the committed 
subjects.‘ Similarly, the results from both 


* As in the previous study (Manis, 1960), a test was 
periormed to see if the results obtained on the profra- 
and antifraternity messages might have been 

ibutable to the neutral subjects’ unwillingness to 
use the extremes of the scales, as compared with the 

rhe three groups’ ratings of the 





mmitted subjects’ 





COL 





u and justice were therefore compared; the 
licated that the groups did mot differ in their 
willingness to use either the positive or the negative 
extremes. The subjects’ willingness to use the extremes 
was also quantified in terms of the extent to which they 


cepts 








results in 


studies indicated that neutral messages were 
interpreted so as to yield a direct linear re- 
lationship between the subjects’ views and 
their predictions.® 

The fact that the two studies were conducted 
in two very different campus settings, one in 
a large city and the other in a campus town, 
suggests that these results may be obtainable 
in a variety of social psychological situations. 
Moreover, the fact that similar results re- 
lating attitude to message interpretation 
were obtained when the messages were “muti- 
lated,”’ so as to produce ambiguity, indicates 
that these results are probably independent of 
any particular stylistic features that may by 
chance have characterized the original set of 
messages. 

The author has previously discussed the 
relationship between recipient attitude and 
message interpretation in terms of the Hov- 
land, Harvey, and Sherif (1957) theory of 
assimilation and contrast. This theory, which 
relies heavily upon results obtained in psycho- 
physical experiments, asserts that in judging 
opinion statements, the subject may use his 
own views as an anchor, so that when he is 
presented with a message that is in general 
accord with his beliefs, he tends to assimilate 
it toward this standard; if the message favors a 
position that is unacceptable to him, he 
displaces it away from his own stand (contrast 
effect). 

Another interpretation that seems at least 
equally plausible asserts that the distortions 
obtained in this type of experiment mainly 
result from the recipients’ efforts to maintain 
their own beliefs in relatively unchanged 
form, and reduce the communicator’s in- 
fluence potential. This view assumes that 
when the message source is unknown (as it 
was in this study) pressure to change increases, 


deviated from neutrality in responding to the entire set 
of filler concepts; when this measure was used as a 
control variable in an analysis of covariance design, 
the results for the profraternity and the antifraternity 
messages were virtually unchanged. 

’ There was, however, a possibility that the results 
obtained on the neutral messages might have been 
attributable to group differences in the tendency to 
make socially desirable responses; e.g., the profraternity 
subjects might have had a response set to describe 
virtually anything in favorable terms. This hypothesis 
was not supported by an examination of the filler data 
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when the communicato identity is unknowr 


up to a poini, as a direct function of the com- 


municator-recipient discrepancy; eventually, 
howeve a this relationship is re versed, i e., very 
large discrepancies produce less pressure to 
change than do fairly large discrepancies 
Thus, when the communicator is anonymous, 
his acceptability may be primarily determined 
by the stand he takes on the experimental 
issue; when his views diverge too widely from 
those of the recipient, he may be regarded as 
biased and unreliable, and may consequently 
be relatively powerless to influence the re- 
cipient’s views (Hovland et al., 1957 

Figure 2 graphically depicts the hypothe- 
sized relationship communicator- 
recipient discrepancy and pressure to change, 
predictions which are 


between 
and presents some 
implicit, if we assume (a) that most messages 
can be interpreted in a variety of ways, and 
(b) that the recipient is motivated to reduce 
the influence potential of incoming messages. 
For example, it can be deduced that with a 
moderate discrepancy between communicator 


and recipient, the message should be assimi- 
lated toward the recipient’s own stand; thus, 


Message A is shown as being displaced from its 


veridical position at A,, to its perceived posi- 
tion at A,,, with a resulting decrease in pressure 
to change. With a fairly large discrepancy 
value, influence potential can be most readily 
reduced if the message is displaced to a point 
that is even more discrepant 

} 


with the r 
cipient’s views; accordingly, Message B has 


been displaced from its veridical position at 
B,, to its perceived position at B,. Finally, it 
the communicator-recipient discrepancy 1s 
sufficiently should be 
perceived veridically, as shown in the cas¢ 


large, the message 


Message C, since at this discrepancy leve 
veridical interpretations should produce itl 
or no pressure to change. 


The present results are in general act 
with the preceding deductions: 

1. When responding to messages that they 
essentially agreed with, subjects tended t 
displace the communicators toward their ow 
position.’ (This did not, however, produce 4 


5 Statements in this section concerning 


ment of unambiguous messages are based OI! 
parison of the mean predictions of a given gr 


subjects and the mean predictions of all subject 
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decrease in the perceived discrepancy between 
communicator and recipient for the average 
subject, since in some cases, the communicator 
was displaced to a point beyond the recipient’s 
favored stand.) 

2. When responding to 
deviated moderately from their own stands, 
there was a consistent tendency for subjects 


messages that 


to displace messages toward the point on 
the scale that they themselves favored; this 
trend was shown by the pro and the anti 
groups in response to the neutral messages, 
and by the neutral group in response to both 
pro and antifraternity messages. 

3. When the subjects responded to state- 
ments that were definitely opposed to their 
pro’s interpreting anti 
messages and anti’s interpreting pro messages), 
no consistent displacement trends were ob- 
tained, perhaps because veridical interpreta- 
tions of these messages produced little pressure 


own stands (i.e., 


to change. 
SUMMARY 


Three groups of college students, who varied 
in their attitude toward college fraternities, 
were presented with 18 written messages, 
designed to explain the writers’ views on this 
issue. There were three types of writers: 
those who favored fraternities, those who 
opposed them, and those who were relatively 
neutral. Each message was presented to half 
of the subjects in its original, unambiguous 
form, and to the other half, in an ambiguous 
form, which was prepared by removing every 
After reading each message, 
estimated the writer’s attitude 
toward fraternities, by predicting how he 
the writer of the message) would have de- 
scribed fraternities on a series of evaluative 


other word. 
rec ipients 


rating scales. 

The data revealed that there was a 
urvilinear relationship between attitude and 
judgment for both the profraternity and the 
intifraternity messages; in both cases, com- 
mitted subjects perceived the communicators 
positions than 
introduction of 


iS occupying more extreme 
lid neutral subjec ts. The 


ambiguity did not affect the shapes of these 
curves, although it did lead to a significant 
displacement toward the neutral point. 

The neutral messages yielded an essentially 
relationship between attitude and 
judgment; subjects who favored fraternities 
felt that the neutral 
more profraternity than did subjects who 
opposed Again, the introduction of 
ambiguity did not significantly affect the 
shape of the curve, although subjects showed 
some tendency to displace the ambiguous 
messages toward the midpoint of the scale. 

The results obtained with the complete, 
unambiguous messages, are in accord with 
previous research. These findings, relating 
attitude to message interpretation, were 
discussed in terms of the possibility that the 
distortions which were resulted 
from the recipients’ attempts to minimize the 
influence potential of the messages. 

The ambiguous messages were consistently 
displaced toward the midpoint of the scale; 
contrary to hypothesis, however, ambiguity 
did not lead to increased differences between 
the predictions of the various recipient groups. 


linear 
communicators were 


them. 


obtained, 
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views in relatively unchanged for Nelle 1 
= . . . t i ( . é € i Ss 
1957; Manis, 1961). Thus, given the fact ! ie fee 
i { 
that most messages can be Pp isibly - ‘ ere ¢ 
terpreted in a number of ways, the recipic 61 ve $ $ 
may be expected to select that interpretation 0 McKate DOW g ol ¢ 
2 al 2 al ’ tements ha c I $s on t 
which least likely to affect his beliefs. 
t ent ‘ valuative i Ea Lu 
On this assumption, there should be vi lally P on the attitude continnem wes ti 
no riion in situations where a veridical g the subjects’ pr 
nterpretation of the communicator’s messagt 
generates little pressure to chang: 
In the present study, tl \ 5 vas 
tested by presenting eres ol oj ) te P 
lents in two contexts: u ( I experi- ( 
mental condition, the mess eared , ‘ ‘ 
context which su gested 1 [ I \ S 
uthors were people of low prestige; in the Ir el ane 
_— l 
second condition, the messages appeared t t pre 
cor trom high prestige ithors. In tl p 
prestige conditi he essages re expe ¢ nm : 
: : "? € l Ss 
to have little infh Ice oten nda the ith . Ly 
ubiects. therefor vere expected r 1 
( LHCTCLOrSe CTe CAPCCTCG »S ( ve I \. v! é ] 5 S 
tively little distorti In the hig] pre r 12, 13, 15, 17 1 , 
condition, where these m nes ges ( d ‘ : aint ‘ 
} ‘ ‘ } 11 7 i gL eC received Be | Le) 
doubtless generate considerable pressure oO . 
. : . ‘ tte verse € i ¢ S 
change, the recipients views were expectet ) ere presente la v] ge sé 
influence their interpretations to SIgI t in a high | ge setting. Ta l T 
degree. tatements that were 1 i 
f the sours ri t SE te i 
METHOD three messages—one profrat ' 
one antuiraternit 
The present r ¢ t ved the ethods 
employed in other s ies this series (Manis, 1960 . 
. Subie is 
1961). In the first part of the expe ent des ’ ” R 
All statements are those of the author ar do not Phe ts 65 m ers t we 
, . t the niveraty af tele wale ‘ ; 
necessarily represent the opinion or policy of the at the University of Michigan, who v ' 
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Table 2 summarizes the result f th 
Livs as m be seen, Ovel m ges, 
the magnitude of the difference scores tended 


to vary from one attitu 
b « 07 Application of the analysis of 
ince for trends (Grandage, 
1953) indicated that this main effect was 
primarily attributable to a linear relationship 
(p< 05) between the subjects’ attitudes and 
the difference score.| In general, regardless of 
the message content, subjects who favored 
fraternities tended to assume that the high 
prestige communicators would be more pr 

fraternity than would those of low prestige; 
subjects who opposed fraternities showed some 
tendency to reverse this assumption (they 
seemed to feel that if there was a difference, 


the low prestige communicators were moré 
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Fic. 1. Mean predictions as a function of recipient attitude and prestige of the author 


profraternity than the “highs’’), while the 
neutral subjects typically fell somewhere 
between these two extremes. 

The linear effect just described \ indicates 
that the regression lines relating attitude to 
message interpretation varied as a function 
of the communicator’s prestige; as may be 
seen in Figure 1,{ regardless of the communi- 
cator’s views, under the high prestige con- 
dition, the regression line had a steeper slope 
than it did under the low prestige condition, 
where the slope was not significantly different 
from zero 

Apart from the 
recipient attitude, the 
are reported in Table 2 (Booklet A vs. Booklet 
Booklet X 


Message Content) are relatively unimportant, 


attributable to 
significant Fs which 


results 


B, and the interaction of Test 


since they reflect differences mainly due to 


the experimenter’s inability to assemble 
alternate test booklets that were truly equiva- 


lent. 


DISCUSSION 
The overall results of this study can be 


summarized succinctly: When the experi 
mental messages were presented as coming 


from high prestige sources, subjects tend 
to displace the communicators toward tl 


end of the scale that they themselves favored 


when these same messages were presented 


coming from low prestige sources, there w 
no consistent relationship between the sub- 
jects’ attitudes and their interpretations 
the messages. 
These findings 


that message distortion often results from t 


support the hypothesis 


recipient’s attempts to reduce the communi 


potential ; i.e., it ma 
reasonably be assumed that given any 


cator’s influence 
preciable communicator-recipient discrepancy) 
veridical interpretations would have resulted 
in more pressure to change in the high prestig 
condition than in the low prestige conditi 


there might 


In the high prestige settings, 
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TABLE 2 opinion statements from low prestige sources 

ANALYSIS O1 VAR ANCE FO! do not motivate the recipient to magnify the 

iene discrepancy between his own stand and the 
“High Prestige ’ Re ponses pe sition that is being advocated. 

It is interesting to contrast the results ob 
pes on ‘ tained under high prestige conditions wit! 
results obtained when the recipients ar 
; given no information concerning the messagt 

13.7 source. Previous studies have shown that when 
the communicator is anonymous and _ his 
views are substantially discrepant from those 

) ‘ : of the recipient (if, for example, the com 
| ome oe municator favors fraternities and the re- 
M 194.46) 4 18.62 cipient opposes them), the recipient tends 
either to distort the message so as to magnify 
; this difference of opinion (Manis, 1960), or to 
° g| 4 89.3 interpret the message veridically (Manis, 
- 1961). In this experiment, on the other hand, 
in the high prestige condition, “opposing” 
messages were typically assimilaled toward 
the rec ipient’s stand. 

How can these varied results be reconciled? 
estig The available data suggest that when the 
= message source is someone whom the recipient 

respects, influence potential increases mono- 
s, be considerable motivation to distort tonically as a function of the communicator- 
e there was little to be ““gained”’ by dis recipient dis repancy (Harvey, Kelley, X 
rtion in the low prestige settings. Shapiro, 1957; Hovland & Pritzker, 1957; 


The fact that the attitude variable did not Zimbardo, 1960). Thus, when the source is 


gnificantly affect the subjects’ judgments prestigeful, and the communicator and his 


inder low prestige conditions seems somewhat recipient are in substantial disagreement, 
ate) t variance with the views of Newcomb (1953) assimilation effects are to be expected, since 
— nd Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (1957). pressure to change would be high, and assim 
“ These theorists suggest that a more “balanced lation would effectively reduce the communi- 
tate” results if negatively valued sources  cator’s influence potential (displacement away 

perceived as disagreeing with one’s self from the recipient’s position would only lead 
eoretically then, the recipient should be to increased pressure to change). When the 
nder pressure to either shift his views away message source is unknown, however, data 
from those advocated in the message, or to from attitude change experiments suggest 
place the message away from his preferred that beyond a given point, increases in the 
md. It may be, of course, that this predicted communicator-recipient discrepancy are ac- 
ntrast effect was not obtained because the companied by decreased pressure to change 
egative sources were not described in suffi- (Hovland, Harvey, & Sherif, 1957). Thus, if 
ently unfavorable terms; on the other hand, the message source is unknown, and the 


junI- ae : ° ° ° ° 
evious research by Hovland and Weiss communicator-recipient discrepancy is quite 


1951) and Kelman and Hovland (1953) is large, influence potential can be effectively 
n that reduced if the statement is displaced to a 


nsistent with the present finding, 
lespite their use of negatively valued sources, point that is even more discrepant with the 
hese investigators did noi find any evidence recipient’s stand (contrast effect . since the 
“boomerang” effect. Taken together, recipient is likely to regard an anonymous 


ese studies suggest that in many instances, communicator with whom he is in marked 
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disagreement, as a somewhat biased and 
unreliable person. When the communicator is 
unknown and his statement is almost totally 
discrepant with the views of the recipient, 
there should be virtually no distortion, since 
veridical interpretation of such a statement 


would produce little pressure to change. 


SUMMARY 


Three groups of college students, who 
varied in their attitudes 


fraternities, were presented with a series of 


couege 


toward 
short passages concerning the fraternity issue. 
Half the passages were presented as coming 
from high prestige sources and half from low 
prestige sources. After reading each passage, 
subjects attempted to describe fraternities as 
they had been described by the writer, using 
six evaluative rating scales. 

Under high prestige conditions, regardless 
of the there direct 
linear relationship between the subjects’ own 
views and their judgments concerning the 
views of the authors; i.e., those who favored 
fraternities generally felt that the communi- 
cators were more profraternity than did those 
who opposed them, while the neutrals oc- 
cupied an intermediate position. Under low 
prestige conditions, there was essentially no 
relationship between the subjects’ views and 
their judgments. 

These results 
porting the hypothesis that distortion often 


message content was a 


were interpreted as sup- 
results from the recipient’s attempts to reduce 
the influence potential of incoming messages; 
in the low prestige condition, where veridical 
interpretations would probably generate little 
pressure to change, there was scant motiva- 


tion to distort. 
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INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMONG I 
THETIC FIGURAL AFTEREFF 
MOTOR | 


MANFREI 


cn 


ECENT investigations of the 


learning, 


interactions 

among and 

perceptual variables (Eysenck, 1955; 
vibson, 1933; Klein & Krech, 1952; Kohler & 
inn 1947; Kohler & Wallach, 1944; 
vson & Krech, 1955; Wertheimer & Jack- 
n, 1957; Wertheimer, Levine, & Wertheimer, 
pointed up the possibility of 


pe rsonality, 


1955) have 
erating and testing hypotheses relating 
variables hitherto considered in- 
lependent and_ theoretically disparate. 
Fysenck (1955) extended the Hullian concept 
to individual differ- 


avic ral 


reactive inhibition (Tp 
es by postulating more rapid generation of 
in hysterics reactions and 
rchopaths) than in dysthymics (reactive 


(conversion 
and _ obses- 
rate of de- 
aftereffects 


reactions, 
assuming that the 
pment of kinesthetic figural 
is a function of generation of Jp and 
ersonality differences 
rsion, he predicted and found more rapid 
of KAE in hysterics than in 


ns, anxiety 


pressions, 


n 
nals). By 


in introversion-extro- 
levelopment 
lysthymics. 
To account for these data, he postulated a 
rtical correlate of Tp (cortical inhibition 
1 that the generation of J, corre sponds to 

n analogous cortical process which is measur- 





e as the size and persistence of KAE 

Klein and Krech (1952) had earlier elicited 
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RSONALITY VARIABLES, KINES- 
CT, AND REMINISCENCE IN 
ARNING' 


MEIER? 


cortically damaged subjects. Such a finding is 
consistent with Eysenck’s (1955) formulations. 
They introduced the “cortical conductivity” 
hypothesis, couched in terms of individual 
differences in the damping and distortion of 
electrical excitation patterns he 
cerebral cortex upon sensory stimulation. 

neither of studies had simul- 
taneously considered learning, perceptual, and 


across { 


Since these 

litv variables. the cessarv empirical 
personality variabies, the necessary empirica 
foundation to individual 
differences and for postulating corresponding 


for extending J, 


cortical processes appeared to be incomplete. 
The purpose of this study was to construct 
and test empirically some hypotheses relating 
individual differences learning to 
some perceptual and personality variables. 
More specifically, this investigation sets out 
to examine the interrelationships among 
personality factors as measured by the MMPI 


in motor 


and psychiatric diagnosis, the magnitude and 
persistence of KAE, and variation in the 
amount of reminiscence in inverted alphabet 
printing. These variables were selected for 
their relevance to converging lines of earlier 
research and theory. 

Five hypotheses were tested: 

Hypothesis I. Individual variation in the 
magnitude of KAE varies negatively with the 
amount of reminiscence in inverted alphabet 
printing. If Ip generates 
rapidly and dissipates slowly deve loped larger 
KAE in Eysenck’s (1955) study, then such 
persons should exhibit low reminiscence. This 
follows from the assumption that rapid dis- 
sipation of Tr relates to high reminiscence; 


persons in whom 


conversely, slow dissipation of Tp relates to 
low reminiscence. 

Hypothesis II. Similarly, individual variation 
in the persistence of KAE varies negatively 
with the amount of reminiscence. 

Hypothesis I1I. Some personality variable 
or variables, as yet empirically unspecified, 
are related to reminiscence and KAE. 

Hypothesis IV. The size and persistence of 
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KAE vary positively with age and negatively 
with size of vocabulary. 
Hypothesis V 


tively with age and positively with size of 


Reminiscence varies nega- 


vocabulary. 
MetTHOD 


rhe design required large sampling procedures, 


correlational techniques, and an item-analytic method 


the chosen 


A wide range of individual differences ir 
variables was sought 
Subjects. In order to obtain a wide ran 


for the required behavioral measures, the 


ge ol variation 





ample was 


mixed and normal 


procured from 
population at two Veterans Administration Centers in 
Wisconsin 
basis from a population meeting the following criteria 
o drugs for 2 weeks prior to the investigation, 
had not been treated with EST for 3 months, had no 
known organ 


a psychiatrically 
Acceptance of subjects was on a random 


received I 


pathology of the central nervous system, 
45 vears of age or less, right handed by preterence, 
and Caucasian racial origin by record. One 


veterans, 64 


male sex, 


male irom each 


hundred twenty-eight 
center, met these requirements and served as subjects 
Procedure and measures. Upon arrival for the first 


ot two testing sessions, eac h subject was offered cotiee, 


and the situation was structured as research. During 
the first session, groups of four to eight subjects were 
run between 8:30 and 11:45 a.m. The following test 
were given in a constant order 

1. Inverted Alphabet Printing. This learning task 
was identical to that used by Kientzle (1946 
Kimble (1949), and Archer (1954) with minor modi 
hication All bjects received 16 30-second 
sed practice, followed by a 5-minute rest 


triais 


under ma 


interval and four postrest 30-second massed trials 


Group conversation on topics other than the study 


was deuberately t 


encouraged during the rest. The 


ference between the average number of inverte: 





printed on the last four prerest trials and the 
four postrest trials constituted the measure of the 


amount of reminiscence 


2. Shipley-Hartford scale. A maximum of 20 
) complete the Ve cabulary 
Shipley-Hartford 


minutes wa LLOWw«¢ 


ind Abstraction sections of the 


[he raw vocabulary score was utilized for the study 


ate of intellectual 


f 


as a control variable and as an estin 


capacity 


, Wino € la Wf at D} ISl P , } | iy | nve nl ry 
(MMPI). The group form booklet and IBM answer 
sheets were used Instructions were read simul 
taneously by the experimenter ind subject rhe 


“cannot say” response alternative was eliminated 


Item responses and profiles were retained for analysis 
Appointments we subject for 


made with each 


yne-half hour on an afternoon within one week of 


som 


the first testing session. During the second sessions 


two sets ol observations were tain 
] / The rthdats 
‘ ymnal lev pation, and maj me i 
plaints. Corro tio! kort was gall 


MEIER 


2. KAI The procedure outlined by K 
Krech (1952) was used. Three hardwood bars 


mounted on stable base and located o 
stands 16 inches in height and 18 inches squar 


distance between stands was 16 inches so tl 
subjects’s chair could be placed between ther 


Che comparison scale for KAE was locat 


subject’s left and varied continuously fr 1 
meter to 10 centimeters in width. The test and st 


uated on the right stand. Ths 
wide, and the stimulat 


i” hlind ld 
The blindfolded su ( 


tion objects were sit 
object was 1.5 inch 


was 2.5 


inches wide i 
seated in a straight-backed chair with a seat 16 ir 
the floor. Instructions 


square and 17 inches fron 


standardized to yield four baseline PSEs by having t 


subject set the comparison with thumb and foret 





1 to the experienced width 
object on the right. Thirty, 60, and 90-second 
tion periods on the stimulation object wer 


by four comparison settings tor the test object. | 





identical settings were ma alte 


period and again after a 15-minute peri 
the final 90-second stimulation peri 

I'wo measures of KAE were developed 
1. Magnitude of prerest KAE. With the averag 


aseline, 


ation asa ul ec 


prior to stimu 

perceived wi Ith of the test object is comput 
stimulation period. These measured decrement 
then transf ed into ] ntage scores expr 
tive to the isel efore stimulati \ 
measure of th gnitude of t KAI i> CO 
summing tl entage scores or each st t 
rod. The magnitude of KAE was assume 

function of the amount of tactile stimulat l 
tore, the percentage decrement in the perceive 


of the test object follow g 90-second stimu 
divided by three, that following 60-second 


stimuiat 


by two, and that following 30-second 


one. The final measure of magnitude of KAI as t 


algebraic sum of these measures 


2. Persistence of KAE following fina t 
pert xl. Percentage decrement of the perceive 


of the test object was computed ag 
baseline measure for the average PSE obtaine 
and 15-minute 


i \ ail 
KAE was measure vy the mean of the averag 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Since various analyses 


test the stated hypothes« s. each hvpot 
A number of ! 


accumulation of all descr 


treated separately here. 
prevented the 
measures for all subjects. Occasionally 
subject failed to arrive for Session I 


started on a course of intensive phys ! 
treatment b een the two ting 
These and other infl lences resuite 1 ind 
1umbers of individual measures ! 


sorted variables 


Hypothesis I. Individual vat 








KINESTHETIC FIGuURA 


TABLE 1 

tees DISTRIBUTION OF KAE AND REMINISCENCI 
_ (Rem) Scores 
“ : | Magnitude of Persistence « 
n Measure Rem KAI 

N 100 100 100 
I Md: 4.48 4.92 7.35 
t Mr 4.53 5.01 8 14 
Sigma 2.07 3.12 5.84 


) Inches magnitude of KAE varies negatively with the 
mount of motor learning. 
The over-all prerest magnitude of KAE was 
he te related with the amount of reminiscence 
Rem) in inverted alphabet printing. Distribu- 
ons and scattergrams 
lepartures from the assumptions underlying 
pplication of the Pearson r procedure. Table 1 
distribution statistics for these 
ni The correlations bearing on this 
and other hypotheses are found in Table 2. 
The obtained r of —.474 (df = 98; p < .001) 

h age and vocabulary partialed out reached 


reminiscence in 


revealed no severe 


presents 





variables. 


acceptable level of statistical significance 
nd supports the prediction. Credence is 
ded to Eysenck’s (1955) contention that 
significance for individual 
I lifferences in perception learning. A 
gical inference is that this interrelationship 

‘ be determined by some other variable. 
Krech’s (1952) observation that 
as tl brain damaged subjects exhibited larger 
KAE implies a neural process as a possible 
xplanation of the relationship between Rem 

ind KAE. Measurable manifestations of such a 

neural process might include the rate at which 

the alpha blocking habituates to 
repeated visual stimulation, conditionability 

) a neutral 


t 


has general 
and 








Klein and 


response 
e alpha blocking response t 
ulus, and the degree of electroenceph- 
graphic abnormality. Investigation of the 
tionships between these neural variables 


such behavioral Rem and 
AAE may yield a stronger empirical founda- 


and in- 


measures as 
for generating more testable 
SIVE neuropsychological constructs. 


Hyp thesis TT. 


persistence of KAE varies negatively with 


Individual variation in the 


€ amount of 


Drintir 
A; 


Rem in inverted alphabet 
ig. Rem and the over-all poststimulation 
KAE yielded an r of —.375 (df = 98; p < .01) 


age and vocabulary partialed out. Con- 
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firmation of the prediction at an acceptable 
level of significance adds further credibility to 
the general hypothesis of a cortical basis for 
the generation and dissipation of Jp. 

Hypothesis III. Some personality variable, 
as yet unspecified, relates to Rem and KAE. 
Earlier, Eysenck (1955) regarded the rate of 
arousal, size, and persistence of KAE as the 
measurable equivalents of the rate of genera- 
tion, magnitude, and the degree of dissipation 
of Jp. Since operations designed to generate 
and dissipate J, have emerged in experiments 
involving the evocation of motor responses, it 
was decided to upon Rem in motor 
learning as an external criterion to which the 
MMPI data and psychiatric classifications 
might relate. 

This search for personality correlates of the 
dissipation of Jz as measured by the amount 
of Rem in the inverted alphabet printing 
task included the development of two MMPI 
scales that empirically differentiate indi- 
viduals along the Rem criterion, the analysis 
of MMPI configurations for their discrimi- 
nability of high and low Rem scores, and the 
analysis of variation in Rem and KAE as a 
function of psychiatric classification. 

MMPI and Rem 
available for a total of 128 subjects. Eight 
MMPI eliminated owing to 


focus 


responses scores were 


rece yrds were 


evidence of obvious distortions of response 
TABLE 2 
SUMMARY OF CORRELATIONS 
Variable df r p 
Rem vs. Magnitude of KAE 98 474* < .001 
Re vs. Persistence of KAI 98 375° O01 
R scale A vs. Rem B 58 1+. 279 Os 
R scale B vs. Rem A 58 + 251 05 
R scale A vs. Magnitude of 93 .133 |>.05 
KAE 
R scale A vs. Persistence of 93 O88 |>.05 
KAI 
R scale B vs. Magnitude of 93 122 |>.05 
KAE 
R scale B vs. Persistence of 93 086 | > .05 
KAI 
Magnitude of KAE vs. Age 98 + O80 | > .05 
Magnitude of KAE vs. Vo 98 260 05 
cabulary 
Persistence of KAE vs. Age 98 +.168 |>.05 
Persistence of KAE vs. Vo- | 98 181 |>.05 
cabulary 
Rem vs. Age 125 223 05 
Rem vs. Vocabulary 125 282 05 
” Effe f age and vocabulary partiailed out 
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SCORES } G 4 anp B 
G A GU pb 
M 
if ) if 
Age 34.15 6.65 34.18 6.15 
Vocabular 28.08 5.89 28.33 5.65 
Re 4 S59 2 19 418 ? AS) 


(L scale JT score of 75 or higher: F scale 7 
score of 80 or higher; K scale 7 score of 75 or 
higher). The remaining 120 subjects were 
divided into two groups of 60, each equally 
represented by subjects from both hospital 
Ss imple s. It was found that one of the groups 
was slig] tly older, so a few subjects were 


interchanged to balance 


ge. Table 3 presents 
the means and standard deviations for age, 
vocabulary, and Rem scores for the resulting 
Groups A and B. These groups were essentially 
equ ited for these variables and for sex and 
race by sampling. 

The Rem criterion was dichotomized at the 
medi in for each group into high and low 
Rem scores. For Group A, the median was 4.48 
with a range from 0.00 to 13.25 Rem score 
units. The Group B median was 4.43 with 
scores ranging from 0.25 to 11.25 


\ separate analysis of the MMPI item 


response Ire juencle S$ ag inst the dic hotomized 


Rem score criterion was run independently 
for each group This made possibli the de- 
velopment of two scales and permit ted the 
cross-validation of each scale on the Rem 
scores of the alternate group. Item response 
frequencies for high and low Rem subjects 
in each g1 up were tr insformed into propor- 
tions. Each item was analyzed for the relation- 
ship of its responst -split to the Rem categories. 
Items which differentiated high from low 
Rem scores at the 11 level « yf signifi nce 


were retain¢ l. 


Table $ contain distributio1 data al 
odd-even reliability coetiicients for each 


scale, uncorrected and corrected by applyii 


the Spearman-Brown formula 12). The 
resultant 7’s (7 .94 for R scale A and .90 
if ( YW t » scales ar ot 
tive ect ! e obtained from 
the aut] ipon re t f | versity Mi 
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rABLE 5 


DIFFERENTIATION OF REM CATEGORIE 


scence. In view of the negative relationship 
tween amount of Rem and both KAE 
sures, a negative relationship might be 


vated for the R scales and KAE. The ob- 
1 r’s are found in Table 2. They all run 
he predict 1 direction but do not reach 
05 level. Thus, the personality variables 
isured by the R scales do not appear to 
KAE. Also, the 


itive correlation between Rem and KAE 
attributable to 


yuunt for variation in 


t clearly personality 
riables by these data 

lo study MMPI profile patterns for their 
n to the Rem criterion, the MMPI scale 
i coded Wels! 


s 


res of eact sub ect were 

1Q T'} ] ; rch oroun wu P treated 

+ ihe codes or each group were trea ] 
endently, so that the efficiency of code- 

sed predictions could be determined by 


ss-validation on the Rem scores of the 
ternate groups 
By examining a code for its corre- 
lence v th high or low Rem < assi i- 
long the criterion, it was possible to 
vise a set of code rules which maximized 
trect predictions from code to criterion for 
group. When a code type occurred more 


juently among subjects in one of the 
? r 


. , 
selectively, t 


1 translated into 


teristics of the code 


Kem categories 1€ major char- 


were 
radict — M4 } ] ; Y 
ediction rule. Suc judgmental determina- 


] 


$s were continued until the predictive yields 
+ ¢ } m™ +} + 
e codes seemed exhausted. 


criterion 


The resultant 


roups A and B are found in Table 6. The 
crimination dat f yr bot 1 sets ol code ruies 
ear in Table 7 
The A ri rules differentiate betwee 

ro categories t the O01 leve of Ssig- 


1 df) tor Group 


ules by applying 


S ON THE Basis OF MMPI R Sca.es 


001 4.27 05 


them to the Group B criterion measures 
number of correct predictions 
beyond chance expectation chi 


4.11, 1 df; p < .05). Similarly, the 


rules differentiate at the .01 level for Group B 
chi square 6.67, 1 dj 


resulted in 
square 


B code 


and, upon cross- 
mn Group A, 
the .01 level 


validation separate 


along the 
chi square 6.337 
code rules hold up 
| of 


accuracy comparable to the scales 


ld Thus, both sets of 


on cross-validation and maintai 


o 
f 


predictive 
with an identical Rem criterion 


appear to be high! 


- 


The code rule sets 


consistent and provide a basis for generating 


some tentative inferences with regard to 


: . . . 
itv correiates oI reminiscence 


High Rem rules reveals a 


™ yssible pers ynal 
I i 


Examination of the 


preponderance of codes frequently seen in 


the conversion reactions character dis- 


orders (3’, 31’, 94’, 49’ 


and 
Similarly, schizo- 
phrenic 


he Low Rem subjects (8 high 


code types occur frequently among 


point codes 
these code groupings, the Sc scale 


primary 


¢ 
t 

1) + ¥ 
between 


score appears to interact with the 


elevations in some of the “nonpsychotic” codes 
so that the code type yields a different pre- 
on, depending on the rank and rel 
Similarly, 


itive 
elevation of the Sc score. suc 


“suppressor effects” seem to occur in 4’ codes 


vith a primary elevation on the Pd scale 
score when account is taken of the location 
of the Mf scale score in the profile. The s umple 


size is insufficient to warrant specific conclu- 
multivariate interactions among 
the MMPI scales in relation to the Rem cri- 


terion. However, by introducing such possible 


about 


interactions into the criterion separations, 


predictive accuracy is increased and main- 


tained on cross-validation. 
Eysenck (1955) f i 


found that “hysterics 
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TABLE 6 
PREDICTION OF REM CATEGORIES FROM MMPI Cope RULES 


Group A 
Low Rem High Rem 
9’ high point 


24’ or 2’4 code unless 8 
ranks 3rd or higher or 


8 high point 
4’ unless 49’ or 49 
64 or 46 code if either primed 


8 ranked 4th or higher with r> 60 
r => 60, unless 13’, 3’, or | 1234, 1237 code combina 
9’ high point tions 


13 and 31 codes 

45 codes 

No scales T 
is high point 

49 codes ul less 8 ranks 
3rd or higher and 
T = 70 

\ll others 


4’ high point unless 5 ranked 
3rd or higher 
> 60 unless 8 


rABLE 7 
DIFFERENTIATION OF REM CATEGORIE IN TI 
Basis OF MMPI Cope RULEs 

Group A Group B 
Predi ¢ 
Rule : E 
tion Ee ~ c A 
5 |& <5 | &% 
124 > re 4 
p= =} g x == x p 
, High Rem} 23 
I Rem ) , 1 8 
| Rem 8 
B . 1 
I Rem 11 ) 1 


exhibited larger and more persistent KAE 
than “dysthymics” and interpreted this result 
to indicate relatively greater generation and 
slower dissipation of Jp among hysterics. The 
MMPI 
present study suggested more rapid dissipa- 
tion of J, for hysterics in that the conversion 
disorder 


correlates of reminiscence in the 


character codes were 
with High 
codes were associated with Low Rem and, by 
. Thus, 


differ- 


reaction and 


associated Rem. SX hizophrenic 
inference, with slower dissipation of J, 
the MMPI findings imply diagnosti 
ences in opposite directions from those pre- 
dicted by Eysenck for Rem and _ indirectly 
for KAE. 

Distributions of the Rem and prerest KAE 
scores for the psychiatric groups are shown in 
Table 8 


version 


Rem scores are highest for the con- 
character disorder 
lowest 


reaction and 
samples. Schizophrenics exhibit the 


amount of reminiscence. An over-all analysis 


Group B 
Low Rem High Rem 
8 high point 3’ high point 
8 ranked 4th or higher and! 31’ or 13’ code 
= 2 60 unless 9’, 3’, 13’ 1234 code combinat 


9’ high point 

94’ and 49’ codes 

4’2 codes ur 
4th or higher 

No scales T > 70 
8 high point 

All others 


high point or 5 ranks 
5th or higher 
4’ high point 
ranked 3rd or higher 
4’ unless 49, 94, or 45 code 
8 of T = 70 


unless 5 less 8 r 


of variance of the Rem scores for the assort 
groups (F 7.06 for 5 and 122 df) is sig 
cant at the .001 level. Analysis of the Ren 
scores fo: dysthymics (anxiety reactions 


hysterics (conversion reactions and character 


reveals differences (F 9.25 


01 level of significa 


disorders) 
1 and 35 df) at the 
When the sample is divided into psy 
and nonpsychotic subgroups, the psycl 
show significantly lower 


(F 16.52; 1 and 126 df; p 001). Fron 


these and the MMPI data, hysterics appear 


to dissipate Jp more rapidly than dysthymics 
whereas psychotics as 
more slowly. As predicted, these results pi 
up a shift in the direction of psychiatric grou 
differences from those reported by Eyser 
(1955). However, the data substantiate 
hypothesized relationship between persona 
variables and Rem. 

Examination of the prerest KAE scores 
Table 8 indicates 
to those reported by Eysenck (1955). H 
ever, variability of KAE within ea 
is considerable, indicating extensive 
The variance of KA! 


scores for psychiatric groups does not 


differences opp 


mean 


, 
L or 
overial 


over-all analy sis of 


for 9 


rejection of the null hypothesis at an accept 


able significance level (/ 443 
93 df). Descriptively, the sample means ail 
in direction from Eysenck, dysthymics s! 
ing higher KAE than hysterics. However, t 
evidence for a relationship between KAE a! 
psychiatric classification is not unequivo 


Rem scores 


a group dissipate /; 


Wher 
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[AGNOSTIC CATEGORIES 


28 6 4.86 
63 


) 
59 9 3.62 


5 62 
60 6 4.85 
5.20 


Hyp thesis IV. The size and persistenc e ol 

KAE vary positively with age and negatively 

th size of voc abulary. Table 2 shows the 

r’s necessary to test the hypothesis 

Magnitude of KAE and age did not relate 

icantly (r .08; 98 df; p > .05), nor 

signil- 7 did poststimulation KAE and age (r = .17; 98 

if; p > .05). Although the trends suggested 

IS) al ere in the predic ted direction, this segment 

aracter I the hypothesis was not confirmed. Vocabu- 

25 for | lary and magnitude of KAE were significantly 

\Cal related (r —.26; 98 df; p O05) in the 

redicted direction, but persistence of KAE 

1 vocabulary were not (7 -.18; 98 df; 

Age and vocabulary seem to be 
tively unrelated to KAE. 

Appear Hypothesis V. Rem varies negatively with 

and positively with size of voc abulary. 


Ssorte mit ant 
sates MEM ATL 





scores > O25 


ymics, | age 
| 


ile Lp Table 2 reveals correlations at acceptable 
point | significance levels and in the predicted direc- 
grou tion. In view of evidence for the deterioration 
Sench | cortical structure and function with age 


e t ind the probable cortical correlates of intelli- 


gence, further credence is lent to the hypothe- 
sis of some central variable in the determina- 
res I tion of variation in Rem. Such a variable may 
posite independent of personality effects or 
How perate in interaction with such effects. The 


lo not afford relevant information for 


cific conclusions along these lines, but they 
] 


nt up a need for investigation of cortical 


ts of lateral- 


ts on Rem, including the effec 


y, caudality, and size of lesions on Rem in 
r learning. In addition, electroencephalo 
Liffe . . . 
: mic measures should be studied for their 
mships with the behavioral variables 
in this investigation. 
general, the results add empirical support 


ggestions of (1955), Klein and 


Eysen k 


AFTEREFFECI 
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Krech (1952), and others that theoretical 
concepts can yield testable predictions of inter- 
relationships among behavioral variables in 
learning, perception, and personality. Exten- 
sion of contructs to individual 
differences in seemingly disparate phenotypes 
appears to be a fruitful endeavor and signifi- 
cant for the development of a general behavior 
theory. For the behaviors treated in this 
investigation, extension of the concept of 


reaction inhibition seems especially promising. 


en ompass 


SUMMARY 


The present study was designed to demon- 
some interrelationships among kin- 
esthetic figural aftereffects (KAE), reminis- 
cence (Rem) in motor learning, and personal- 
ity variables. Five hypotheses were tested: 
Individual variation in the magnitude of KAE 
varies negatively with the amount of Rem in 
inverted alphabet printing; individual varia- 
tion in the persistence of KAE varies nega- 
tively with amount of Rem; _ personality 
variables, as measured by the MMPI and 
psychiatric classification, are related to Rem 
and KAE; the size and persistence of KAE 
vary positively with age and negatively with 
size of vocabulary; R 
with age and positively with size of vocabulary 

For a sample 128 mixed psychiatric and 
nonpsychiatric hospitalized male 
the results largely supported the hypotheses 
under The 
varied negatively with the magnitude and 
persistence of KAE. Two empirically derived 
MMPI scales differentiated High from Low 
Rem scores upon cross-validation, but failed 
to account for variation in KAE. Similarly, 
two sets of MMPI code rules separated along 
the Rem criterion when cross-validated. Rem 


Strate 


Xem varies negatively 


veterans, 


examination. amount of Rem 


varied with psychiatric classifications as psy- 
nonpsy- 
chotics and hyste rics showed highe r scores 
KAE failed to relate with 


psychiatric classification at conventional sig- 


chotics exhibited lower scores than 


than dysthymics. 


nificance levels. Size of vocabulary and age 
varied with Rem and KAE in accord with 
prediction, but the correlations did not reach 
significance for the age and KAE relationship 


{ 
Although some of the variation in Rem could 
be accounted for by MMPI variables and 


psychiatric classification, these measures of 








KAE. The 


observed relationships between Rem, KAE, 


personality did not relate to 


age, and vocabulary may derive from some 
neural process involving the generation and 
dissipation of J . 
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ASSOCIATIVE STRUCTURE AND THE SERIAL REPRODUCTION 
EXPERIMENT 


HE serial 
} 


nas 


reproduction experiment or, 


as it sometimes been called, the 


rumor or gossip experiment has long 
for the 
information. It 
(Bartlett, 


important 


een regarded as model social 


mmunication of retained 
is so considered by its inventor 
1932), and it has provided the most 
analysis of the phe- 
Allport and 
rhe terms, leveling, sharpen- 


describe the 


experimental tool in the 
mena of rumor 


1947 


assimilation, 


made by 
Postman 
g, and used to 
processes at work in producing the changes i 


successive reproductions by different 


viduals have been of great theoretical im 
yrtance both in social psychology and i 


heories of pe rsonality. 
Some recent experimental evidence (Deese 
1959b, 1960) has that 


nges occurring in successive reproductions 


the 


1959a, suggested 
f verbal material as that material moves from 
ne person to another could be predicted by 
free association frequen ies obtained from the 
opulation of which the transmitting individ- 
ils are members. 


1, . 
esigned to explore 


The present experiment is 
Such a 
monstration would not lessen the usefulness 


+ +} 


tine concepts ol 


this possibility. 


leveling, sharpening, and 

milation; it would, however, provide a more 
general framework, associative structure, to 
hich these conce pts could be related. 

In one experiment (Deese, 1959a), the in- 
fluence of associative structure of lists of Eng- 

words upon recall was studied. Associative 
structure was evaluated by computing the 
verage frequency with which every word 
i particular list elicited every other word 
li An index of 
computed for 18 
ferent lists ranged from 0 to nearly 30%. 
- 


Lhis index correlated .88 with the mean cor- 


free associate. 


€ ust aS a 


ssociative 


Structure so 


; } 


<a ; “a 
t recall for these lists. The same index cor- 
ited negatively with frequency of intrusions 


mportations in recall and positively with 


i irch reported in this paper was supporte 
tl National Science Four ation Grants 
369 and 13085 


DEESI 


ly 


the tendency for the intrusions that did occur 
' 


to be identical 
the index of 


from subject to subject. Thus, 


associative ts the 


structure pred 
tendency for lists of words to remain intact in 


immediate free recall. Furthermore, 


1 a second 
study (Deese, 1959b) illustrated that con- 
vergence of associative strength from words in 


he list to particular words not in the list pre- 
dicted very prec isely the frequen y with which 
the latter words occurred as intrusions in re- 
call. 

Thus, if lists of words ar 


cLSSOK 


latively re- 


lated they are recalled with greater accuracy 
If the words in the list are unrelated to one 
another fewer correct words occur in recall and 


a larger number of idiosyncratic intrusions 


tend to occur. Also, if the words in the list are 
part of an associative structure that has repre- 
sentative words not in the list, those words 
will tend to occur in the recall of different sub- 


jects, and, thus, recall for such lists will sys- 


tematically change in a particular 
for most subjects. 


direction 
that between the 
and the subjects’ recall of it seem 

nature to the kinds of 
changes described in the serial reproduction of 


These changes occur 
original list 


strikingly similar in 


meaningful material by Bartlett (1932) and 
others. It remains to be seen whether the 
changes that occur between the original list 


and St rial 


would also mirror 
list. 
would 
changes in serial repro- 
duction represent the pooled effects of proc- 


reproduction of it 
the associative structure of the original 
Suc h 


It seems reasonable to suppose that 


be the case, since the 


esses going on in different individuals. The 
free association norms themselves are the 
pooled result of processes in different indi- 


1 


viduals. Thus, the sample values from the free 
association norms should predict the average of 
changes in the transmission of verbal materials 
te The 
that 
in the serial reproduction of lists of 


from one group of individuals to anot! 


present experiment studies the changes 
occur 
words that vary in their associative structure. 


The changes are studied through three trans 





n ons, including that from the orig 
ist to the first subj 
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In the pre t instance 30 subjects recall t! orig i 
passage. | the 30 recall protocols that resu for 
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were repr uced and presented { recall to 10 I 
tional sul t Thus, a total of 30 subjects recalle the 
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to timulu terial for the s« ive 
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Johns Hopkins Universit, 
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ind 
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indexes for the various 
tition of the data obtain 
(Deese, 1959a | 
Table 1 ind 
e earlier experime! 


Chere is a high and statis 


ition between the number 
recalled in the first repro 
ndex of associative stru 





vious and present data on the mean number 
words correctly recalled for all lists, but 
no doubt reflects a difference in the popu 
tested in the two experiments 

The only serious discrepancy from thi 
nal study is in the betwet 
number of intrusions il re 
associative structurt rinal ¢ 
ment this correlation was sig! ntly neg 
tive. In the pres data tl rr 
negative but not statistically sigt int 

Table 1 also reveals t} it the same p 
result holds for both derived i 
are positive Corre ions oO ibo I 5 
magnitude for recall of these lists, w : 
against the origit sts, and assov S 
ture. Likewise, there are low negative cor 
tions of intrusions, compared with 1 





ns increa 


nr 
) 


\ 


ares slope and intercept constants 


4 


ASSOCIATIVE STRUCTI 
sts, and associative structure. As is to be 
cted, Table 1 shows that recall score 

the original lists deteriorates wit 


sive reproduct ons with, perhaps, greater 
ng¢ occurring between the original re- 
duction ind the first derived reproduct mn 
ian between the first and second derived re 


juctions. Likewise, the number of intru 


ses slightly tl 
oduction 
n important result Is reve 


ession ol recall scores upon 


cture for each reproduction. The slopes o 


near regressions are practically the sam 


original and both derived reproduction 
well within the standard error of estimate 


s, we must conclude that, irrespective o 


inherent organization of any list, 


the droy 
rect recall from reproduction to repro- 
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D SERIAL REPRODUCTION Yj 
luctio cons t for lists. All of t 
dy re reproducing the orig of the 
more highly structured lists occurs in t 
reproduction. This advantage is merely 
passed on from reproduction to reproduction 


Tablk 2 presents the percentage of correct 


words for each list on each reproduction when 
cored against (a) the original list and (0) 
gainst the list actually presented to th sub 
ect. In the case of the first reprodu ym this 


latter figure is the same as the former, but 


1e other two successive reproductions it is the 
derived list presented to those subje ts against 
vhich the r¢ produc tions are scored. The major 
in these data are in (a) the 


CSLS 


percentage correct at each reproduc t1o ind (b) 


he corre! tion between pe reentage correct and 
issociative structure. For scoring against the 
original list, of course, the correlations ar 
thost presented in Table 1. 
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Scored against the original list, the percent- 
age correct for each 11ST falls toa very low level 
by the re produc ion of the second derived list. 
7 he best 


and the worst list produces an average 


st produc es an average of only 11% 
correct 
of only 18%. 

The percentage of words recalled in derived 
reproduction scored against the list actually 
presented to the subject remains very high 
through all reproductions. For the reproduc- 
second derived recall, the lowest 
is 78.8. This is, 


tion of the 
mean percentage correct recall 
of course, what one would expect, since after 
the original reproduction all the material is 
filtered through the memory span of the origi- 
nal subject. Thus, this subject has reduced all 
of the lists to manageable proportions so far 
as immediate memory is concerned. 

The fact that after the first reproduction 
everything left has been filtered through a 
human memory span produces another im- 
portant result. The correlations of percentage 


correct recall scored against presented lists 
and structure are drastically re- 
duced. The first derived reproduction scored 
against original reproduction produces a corre- 
lation witl 

derived list 


produces a correlation of 


associative 


1 associative structure of .122; the 
the first 
1. These nearly 


second scored gainst 


a 
)2 
zero correlations occur because the memory 
span flattens out the differences between the 
lists. The origina subjects recall more of the 
lists high in associative structure than they do 
of those low in structure. This means that sub- 
jects presented with the original reproductions 
are presented with lists uneven in length. The 
low in associative structure are short, 


lists 


associative structure relatively 
difference in length tends to counter- 


those high in 
long. The 


balance the difference in organization between 


the lists with the result that all lists in derived 
reproduction are about equally well recalled, 
and the correlations of correct recall with asso- 
is reduced. 


clative structure 


DISCUSSION 
Che present expe riment produc es two 1m- 
correlations between re 
original lists 
associative structure remains high through at 


portant results: the 


call when scored against and 


least three successive reproductions, and the 


] 


correlations between recall of the derived r 
produc tions s¢ ored against the lists ac tually pr 
sented and associative structure drops to near } 
zero. It is very likely that the latter result 
in part at least the result of lists originally loy 
in associative structure being restructured by 
successive subjects as the result of converging 
associations. There are two facts that mak 
this likely: it is known that associative struc- 
turing does produce stable, relevant intrusions 
in recall (Deese, 1959b . and it is known that 
even short random collections of ordinary 
words possess some small amount of associative 
structuring (Deese, 1960). Thus, the origina 
subject in a transmission series is likely to mak Ip 
a list low in associative structure somewhat tl 
higher than it was originally by adding a rele- 
vant intrusion. The next subject in this series 
will maintain this added word in recall if it is 
highly associatively related to the list. The 
next subject may also alter the list further 
the direction of the structural change suggested 
by the new list. 
Unfortunately there are 
tensive enough free association norms to mak 


not available ex- 


a direct examination of this process possi 

in the present data. The recall protocols for pr 
the present experiment, however, amply con- t 
firm the analysis made on the basis of the corre- elle 
lations found here and the previously known 


facts about the recall of short lists. 

6, which has an index of 
1.6, 
following words in the original: home, exact 


For example, List 
associative structure of consists of the {| aire 
step, devotion, morning, wave, fine, paper, 
prove, cat, glitter, company, weapon, wat 
evening. Almost the only high frequency ass 
ciations in the list are evening-morning 
morning-evening. In all three of the origina 
reproduction protocols used as first order de- 
rived lists, the evening-morning pair occurs. It 
remains in all subsequent reproduct 
addition, however, two of the three origina 


ions | U 


call protocols used as first order dé rived lists 


] This remains 


included 

12 out of the 

was presented on the 
All three of the first order derived proto 


the word “home.” 


20 recall protocols for whic! 

first or ler de rived LISts 
that were used as second order derived lists 
For two of these 


home. 


was added by subjects 4 


in luded the wi yrd 


the word “house” 





mak 


striisc Thus 20s if S were yresen d 
- ] . ] . 
: ( r ae d sts inclu i both 
, 
I ¢ nd hous In the reca proto 
’ ‘ ) ‘ ) 
5s Ior bo eCCOT ( 1er S {) out ot 20 
5 pl luce l nous d 16 ou ol 0 pro 
} y 
e (note that the intrus house is 
I stronger th I é Thus r 
HN: . 

S recalling the s 1 order « 

T ] + } 
rive ~ recall rotocols consisted of 

1 
\ ore than the issociative double S 
{ nd evening-morning 

I S ~ Kely that some orgal tion is 
trod d by subiects into the material they 
rans d that this organization is based 


pon the associative frequencies common to 
e population of which the subjects are mem- 
bers. The new organization produces stability 
r the adde 1 mate rial; stability for the old ma- 
erial has been produced by the associative 


structure inherent in the original lists. This 
stability produ ed for all of the material by 
original list 


issociative processes in the 


1 in the original reproductions is like the 
stability found in the protocols of successive 
reproductions of meaningful material, and it 
provides basic associative model for the 
processes oi leveling, sharpening, and assimi- 
m as these have been used to describe 
fiects in successive reproductions. 
Doubt may be expressed that the results ob- 


tained here with lists of words would apply to 


he recall of connected discourse. Several facts, 
ready mentioned, argue that such a transl 
is possible. For one thing we know that 
ssoclative structures are rather well organized 
iround “topics or “‘concepts” Deese, 1959) 


: 
id we also know that associative structures 


m networks even in randomly selected words 


eese, 1960). Thus, it seems almost certain 


associative structures will appear in con 


ted discourse. No more than this can be 
present, but the simplicity of an asso 
for the social transmission of re- 


ve model 


mation makes it an appealing on 
I 


\ brief word should be said about another 


rtant imr " 7 } nil¢ 
iT implication of the present resuits 
social transmission ol verbal intormatio!r 
> es S imply | if such transmission 
~) me p rt upon ti isso itive net- 

- 1 : . 

) . c ' ‘ ; . , 
gv I viduals. Individuals 
} ] 

rs Ol l erent groups whos 
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members characteristically exhibit different 
associative fre juencies; these typ lv reflect 
class, occupation id a idinal interests 
SUCCeSSIV r¢ iS, ¢ cour snou 1 on tne 
verage conform to the associative chara 


teristics of the population wi 
transmission occurs. Thus, star 
the same material one would expect different 


populations to show differences in successive 


reproductions and one would expect these to 
reflect associative frequencies within thes« 


populations and to be correlated with other 
I differences (Deese, 1959b 


; 


characterist 


SUMMARY 


In the present experiment the successive 
reproductions of lists of words in immediate 


recall are studied through three transmissions. 
One transmission is from the original lists of 


words to the original subjects. The second 
transmission is from randomly selected recall 
protocols of subjects receiving the original 
list, and the third transmission is from ran- 
domly selected recall protocols of those sub- 
jects receiving the first derived lists. The lists 
differ in the mean frequency with which every 
word in the list elicited eve ry other word as a 
free associate. This mean percentage frequency 
for each list provides an index of associative 
structure. Associative structure is highly cor- 
related with correct recall when recall is scored 


} 


nal list; this high correlation 


against the orig 
is maintained through all transmissions. Scored 
as percentage recall against the list actually 
prese nted, however, the derived 


h nearly zero correlation with associa- 


lists produce 
re wit 
tive structure. This is because the first trans 
mission reduces all lists to the limits of the 
human memory span. It does this by making 
the lists low in structure shorter than the lists 
high in structure. The net result is that the 
original structure remains for the highly 
tructured lists in derived recall but it does not 
remain for lists originally low in structure; the 
percentage of words that an individual can 


reproduce of what he has heard in a derived list 


is a yproxim ely a constant for all lists, how- 
ever. The results were related to the basi 
smission of infor- 


phenomena in the social tral 


mation. 
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\UTHORITARIANISM, TENDENCY TO AGREE, AND 
INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTION 


d in recent studies ol the ability 


the F Scale to judge peers score 


} 


vith whom they have had a bri 


» be different from themselves anc 


1 , mid rang f +} 
CPi Ail Laat nide { i it Ul Lie | 


ution; high scorers think partner 


themselves and assign a score simila 


ir own (Crockett & Meidinger, 1956 


& Fr 


Phese 


lies part of Cronba¢ 


re students scoring relatively hi rh 


f 
1 


eedman, 1956; Scodel & Mussen, 


results have been interpreted a 


hat those low and high on the | 


ifferir gy ster olype Ss ot the fellow 


wwever’, under conditi ms of brie 





onsistency of results in this are 


} 


ristie & Cook, 1958; Rabinowitz, 


1’s (1958) wry 


resuits In the area ol interper- 


gnificant, and exasperatingly 


underlying T/e 1 uthorilariai 


. interesting, 


Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, 


Sanford, 1950 Low I scale 


1) } 


retically assumed by Adorno et al. (1950, pp 
239-241), these experiments have found that 
high F Scale scorers apparently assume t 
other students share the 
human nature and ideology. 

The previous studies of authoritarian per- 
ceptiveness used the California F Scale, whic! 
contains only positively worded items agree 
ment with which is considered indicatiy ol 
authoritarianism A unilateral scale of this 
type 1s susceptible to a response set to agrec 
(Cronbach, 1946, 1950), and fails to dis- 
Lingu sh between pe ple who are consiste! 
authoritarian (CA ind those who are hig! \\ 
agreeing (Ha). Since there are personality 
differences between CA and Ha individuals 
(Cook, 1958; Couch & Keniston, 1960), group- 
ing them together is an invalid procedure. Re 
cent research suggests that among college 
samples persons who are high on the California 
F Scale by virtue of indiscriminant agreement 
outnumber the consistent authoritarians by a 
ratio as high as 4:1. The consistent previous 
findings are thus probably based upon 1 com- 
parison ot low scorers (consistent nonauthori 
tarians—CN) with a mixed group of high 
scorers. The latter group is not predominantly 
ideologically authoritarian, but finds F Scale 
items sufficiently ambiguous to agree indis 
criminately 

Concern about these problems led to two 
modifications of the Scodel and Mussen (1953 
experiment il design The first was to isolate 
the three groups of subjects: CN, CA, and Ha 
The latter two groups were distinguished by 
considering their responses to the reversed | 
Scale items constructed by Christie, Havel, 
and Seidenberg (1958) as well as their r 
sponses to original California F Scale items 


Che presence in past studies of people who 


re high scorers on the F Scale because they 
nply agree with ambiguous ttems rather 
than because of such ideologi il orientatior 
may be assumed to account for the 1 ported 
tendency vt high scorers to view « I : 
I R i ( 





The “acquiescent” 


behavior of this group, on this view, reflects a 


similar in F Scale scores 
lack of concern rather than an active tendenc y 
to agree anything. Cook (1958) found 
that this Ha group was unaffected by a per- 
suasive communication whereas both the CA 
and CN groups showed significant changes in 
the direction of the communication. The Ha 


with 


group was also noted by others as generally 
presenting a “bland” exterior with little evi- 
dence of overt anxiety. 

The hypothesis is thus posed that the CNs 
are the most accurate group in making evalua- 
tions of others since they are thought by 
Adorno et al. (1950) to be the most insightful. 
Although CAs have been primarily thought to 
project their own attitudes onto others, they 
have been found by Siegel (1954) and Lipetz 
(1960) to show some ability in discriminating 
between their own and others’ attitudes. How- 
ever, the CA group sees others only in terms 
with 
itself and should therefore be relatively in- 


of complete agreement or disagreement 


accurate in making evaluations of others. 
People displaying the response set of highly 
agreeing to both the original and reversed F 
Scale unaware of 


items are assumed to be 


differences and should conseque ntly be the 
least accurate of the three groups in evaluating 
others. 

The second modification of this study was to 
include an additional measure of interpre rsonal 


perception. Previous findings that even the 
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iuthorit ns were ] ble to pred 
rately partners scores on the F S sugvests 
that college undergraduates might not or. 





dinarily evaluate others along this particular 
dimension. Harris and Kalis (1954) and | 
Haythorn, Haefner, Longhorn, Couch, 
Carter (1956) attempted to 
ticated observers judge a 
‘riod of obse +3 7 
period of observation which 
) Scale ° 


have 





logic ally sophi 


, 
respondents were 


Che observers | 
were unable to do so at better than a chance 
level even though there were significant be- 
havioral differences between the high and low 
scorers. Harris and Kalis pointed out that tl 

judges had erroneous stereotypes of the be- 
havior associated with differing F Scale scores 
| 


PossiD 


Such considerations lead to the y 
that asking undergraduates to fill out the | 
Scale as their partner would leads to stereo- 


typed judgments. The respondents are neither N) 


experienced with nor do they usually think 
terms of an ideological continuum when ev 
ating others. Perhaps greater accuracy ¢ 

be attained by the respo! dents if they m 
their judgments upon overt behavioral cor- 
relates of F Scale 
proficient at 
ers when 

that have behavioral than 
forced to guess how others would respon 


scores. People are probal 
mort making judgments 
ot using familiar descriptive terms 


re lev ance 


such esoteric items on the F Scale as a « 
parison of the sex life of the ancie 


and Romans with current practices gr 


presumably interpersonally perceptive non To test this possibility an Adjective Rating 
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by comparing the mean F score of each group 
with that attributed to it by its judges. When 
the full F Scale scores in this study were con- 
sidered, the size of the own-estimate difference 
was in the direction predicted (Table 3). The 
nonauthoritarian judges were most capable of 
distinguishing that others were not like them- 
selves, and estimated the greatest difference be- 
tween their own and partners’ scores. The con- 
sistently authoritarian judges did not see as 
much difference between themselves and others 


as did the nonauthoritarians, but they too 
estimated their partners to have significantly 
different scores. The high agreeing judges saw 
no difference between themselves and others, 
and estimated a score similar to their own for 
all of their partners 

Since both original and reversed F Scale 


items were used, each type was considered in- 
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dividually. On the original items, the results 
are closely similar to those reported In the 
earlier studies (Crockett & Meidinger, 1956 
Scodel & Freedman, 1956; Scodel & Mussen. 
1953). The nonauthoritarians again mac : 
estimates significantly different from thei 
own scores, while the authoritarian and hig} ; 
agreeing judges made estimates very similar 
to their own scores. An opposite pattern, how- 
ever, appeared on the reversed items whe re it 
was the authoritarian and high agreeing judges 
who estimated their partners’ scores to b 
significantly different from their own. The 
nonauthoritarians did not distinguish in the 
estimates on the reversed items between their 
own and their pi rtners’ scores. : 
Judging the relative accuracy of the exper ; 
mental groups by comparing their mean | 
Scale estimate raises the question of 
possible eff of stereotyping. For this reason } 
it was considered prefe rable to determine 
relative accurac . of each judge by comparing ] 
his estimate th the actual score of his p 
on each tem of the F Scale Using 
Cronbac! nd Gleser (1953) dis« epancy s 
it was found that the mean discrepancy s | 
for each group of judges was as follows: no 
authoritarian, 11.47; authoritarian, 12.25 
high agreeing, 12.44. Testing these differences 
by analysis of variance showed them to 
nonsignificant 
The first hypothesis concerning relati 
judgmental ability of the three groups 
judges tended to be supported by a compariso 
of the mean F Scale scores. However, analysis 
of the data by the prefe rable method of dis ; 
crepancy score did not support the hypothesis : 


the mdges 
Lit at 


The relative judgmental ability of 
Adjec tive Rating Scale was also tested ' 


of dis repancy scores. The mean d 


on the 
by use 


crepancy scores were: nonauthoritarian, 9.99 


authoritarian, 10.49; and high agreeing, 10.65 
Analysis of variance showed these differer 
between groups to be nonsignificant 

The lack of differences i 
ceptiveness between groups of judges 01 
the F Scale and the Adjective Rating 5 


confirms previous findings. Nonauthorit 


significant 


employ different stereotypes than aut 
tarians but do not display greater percept! 


ness. 
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sults mparative Accuracy on the Test Instruments to whether these differences are the result of 


ti . . ‘ acts > cons ) , scale, 
_— fo determine whether significantly greater irtifacts in the construction of the F Scal 


LO5¢ . ie . whethe ‘y are reflective of deeper p 
uracy Was ac hieved on the Adjective Rati ig or -s ther they awe EC = tive : dec I - po 
ssen ? [Cc 1 . Ss : y < Ss. S > eV nce ¢ ) us I 
de scale tha 1on the EF Scale ,a correlation was (¢ b- — Ps : ae wae Ore m1 Py . p 2 = = : : 
na — . . ae aine » seli-descrip S h 
os = ned of the relationship between a subject’s 7 Cuamed Wem om o —" ~— == 
their : . . ’ . : . g ps d . re Rating Scal 
ie <if-description and a judge’s estimate of this ‘three groups on the Adjective ‘Rati iw Scale 
high (Table 4). The lower the numerical score, th 

nig a ; . ae abl , ; ; al S¢ 

subiect’s score for each test instrument. The oe oe re , , , eee 
nilar . , - Cn} 2 as ‘| » left-hi adje n 
nean correlations of .18 on the F Scale and .32 ™ore a subject felt the left and adjec tive | 
how- the pair to be self-descriptive. The higher the 


n the Adjective Rating Scale were then con- “al cht] wer 
re it ; . . nical scor 1e re the ghit-hand ad- 
verted to 2 scores to permit testing the Sig- numerica ore, t more the ngnt-nam $ 


\dges nificance of the differences. The difference be- J& tive was felt to be self-descriptive. Possible 
) b — gee , . j . Ss res i 1 7 

Mins tween correlations was found to be nonsignifi Cone ranged rom 1 to /. ’ 
Phe nt. The hypothesis is, therefore, not sup An analysis of variance was performed of the 
their y self-descriptions on every pair of adjectives 


1 ported that it is easier to estimate a partner’s et] . ; ia . liff 
their ' ; . Sev ot the 26 pairs showed signific: difter- 
score on the Adjective Rating Scale than on the even the paws Snow signincant ter 
ences, seemingly indicating the presence of at 


FS 
peri- ch cones least some inherent personality differences. Of 
in | Personality Descriptions greatest surprise were the self-des¢ riptions of 
the ‘ the high agreeing subjects relative to the other 
ison } The three groups of judges had been shown two groups. They did not view themselves as 
the to differ significantly in their attitudes to the conforming, simple, submissive persons 
aring deological statements. The question arose as that others think they are, but rather viewed 
rine! themselves in almost opposite terms. This 
TABLE 4 finding supports Couch and Keniston’s (1960) 
or SELF-DESCRIPTIONS OF THE THREE Groups conclusion that “yeasayers’” are ‘“‘id-domi- 
SCO | nated” personalities, with little concern about 
no te Adjective me) CA) Adjective or positive evaluation of an integrated control 
of impulses. 

nces Ambitiou 3.60 | 2.85 | 2.95 | Happy-go-lucky The manner in which each of the three 
er we weed pry eed) laa groups was described by the judges on the Ad- 
< 5 401 5.00 | 4 ae jective Rating Scale was compared. The data 
ALIVE | aac 4.55 | 4.30 | 3.95 | Practica used were the ratings made by the judges when 
S ol ee nid Bred Ped Dna asked what their partners are really like. 
rison | 8 | Neat 3 3 ! Careles Differences between each of the three groups 
lysis “ < , : 7 Roug on every pair were subjec ted to an analysis of 
dis woe pee eee variance but now only Pairs 1, 2, 3, and 11 
lesis * | Submissive 5.30 | 5.00 | 4.20 | Aggressiv were discriminating. In view of the closely 
idges “ rane 2 ye gud eg i ; a similar profiles that result, these data are con- 
ested ° ft .¢ ' 75 ’ H sae sidered indicative of a ste reotyped manner of 
dis ppUmnist 2.75 | 3.65 Pessimist judging others that is independent of the I 

9.99 a | R A . , vot Be a a Scale characteristics of the judges. 
V.09 * | Respect 3.20 3.55 | Sarcast Comparisons were also made of the differ- 
_ io” - ; ences between each group’s self-description 
' D ere t and its des ription by others. A common core 
per —_ +9 ae | nS of adjectives appear to be significantly differ- 
be oly 5} ote! trie: entiating between the manner in which all of 
S , Re the subjects describe themselves and the way 

J ' they are viewed by othe rs (Table 5 
. : riance the It seems that the present social environment 
oak = nein _ ss has made it quite desirable for all of the sub- 


jects to view themselves as complex, aggres 
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PABLE 5 
\DJECTIVES SIGNIFICANTLY DIFFERENTIATING 
BETWEEN SELF-DESCRIPTIONS AND 
DESCRIPTIONS BY OTHER 
) - } 

G | elf-De De ra i 

CN Complex Simple 3.00** 
Restless Placid 2.43” 
sarcastic Respectful 2.54* 
Flexible Rigid 2.65* 
Flexible morals High morals 2.61* 
Nonconforming Conventional 2.94" 

Ha Competitive Cooperative a 
(Questioning Accepting 2.76** 
Complex Simple 3. O5** 
\ggressive Submissive a.m 
Restless Placid 3.39** 
Sarcastic Respectful 2.33™ 
Flexible morals High morals 1.87** 
Nonconforming Conventional sO 

CA (Ambitious Happy-go-lucky | 3.49** 
War! ( 2.67* 
{ omplex 5 rie 2.62* 
\ggressive Subl ve 3.42** 
Restless Placid 2.40* 
High morals Fle r orals 2.42* 

. ¢ } 
aa ib t t 
ve l nd nonconforming. Hor 
Sive, restiess, and nonconiorming. owever, 


re asked what these stu- 


really like, they are described 


when fellow judges a 


dents art as 
being significantly less complex, even simple; 
placid; more on the submissive than aggressive 
side; more respectful than they realize; and 


certainly more conventional. 


DISCUSSION 


This study contributes further evidence to 
the findings that there is no difference in the 
ability of authoritarian, nonauthoritarian, and 
high agreeing individuals to estimate the scores 
of partners on the F Scale or on an Adjective 
Rating Scale. It, therefore, becomes important 
to clarify the extent to which this finding might 
be generalized. 

In the present and previous studies, judges 
have had misconceptions about the relation- 
ship of behavior and ideological belief. In addi- 
tion, the nature of the interaction was such 
that there were no behavioral manifestations 
of the traits to be judged, and judges resorted 
to stereotypes. A similar problem unfortu- 
nately arose regarding the Adjective Rating 
Scale as the social] desirability of many pairs of 


OCHULBERG 


items was found to be unequated. This r 
sulted in stereotyped descriptions, and pr 
vided little valid basis for dis« riminating I 
parts of the scale. 

Objections can be raised about tl] 
of 


accuracy between the groups studied. The de- 


tween groups on 


1¢ expe 4ri- 


design investigations of relatiy. 


mental 


velopment of a more appropriate form of in. 


teraction in which a judge can obtain directly 





pertinent evidence is Upon t 
basis of reported research it cannot be « 
cluded whether there is any relationship b 
tween general perceptiveness and ideological } 
beliefs. At this time the investigator is studying 
the rel itionship of perc eptivene ss and ideologi- 


necessary. 


cal belief in a different manner. The experi- 


interaction h been eliminated 


mental iS 
instead the three groups are being tested for 
perceptiveness on the Insight Test developed 
1960). i 


The failure of judges to make more accurat 


by Tolor and Reznikoff 


judgments on the Adjective Rating Scale tha 
due to various factors 
a broad general ability 


of judgment require 


on the F Scale may be 
Judging others may be 
unaffected by the type 
as has just been reasserted by ( 
Richards (1960). However, it is also possit 
that varied cues and sensitivity are required } 
making or 
The 1 


yugn, may 


“line 


judgments, 
superior the 
used in this study, the 


in making different 


instrument to other. 
struments 


depend upon the same cues. 


rhe nature of the stereotyped F Scale judg 
ments obtained in this study indicate the need 
for a re-examination of this issue. On t! 


original conservative items the previously 
ported stereotypes were again obtained (Tal 
3). However, an opposite stereotyped patter 
appeared on the reversed liberal items. It was 
the 
were just as liberal as they, or that others were 
like themselves. The authoritarians thought 
or that 


nonauthoritarians who thought others 


others were more liberal than they, 
others The 
findings seem to indicate that both author- 
nonauthoritarians 


were unlike themselves. present 


tarians and think _ that 
others agree with what they agree. It 1s only 


about things that they oppose that they Ie 
themselves to be isolated from others. 
TL; las 1 an ft 
This phenomenon cannot be explained ont 


basis of re sponse set. The high agreeing gro 
chosen specifically on t! 


on the basis of its dem 








rated 


AUTHORITARIANISM, TENDENCY TO 


agreeing response set, should have 
nsidered others to be like itself. However, it, 
] 


, saw others as significantly more conserva- 


ve when estimating their scores on the liberal 


tems. The ‘“‘mirror image” nature of these 
lings are quite unexpected but raise a 


theoretically interesting point. Nonauthori- 
tarians, too, are capable of systematic distor- 


ns because of inner needs. It would be de- 


srable to have this facet of the study retested 


different sample to determine the gen- 
rality of the present findings. 
Significant differences between 
f-description and the judgment of another 


one’s own 
ere found on primarily the same cluster of 
jjectives (Table 5). The current 
ronment has made it quite desirable 


en- 
for 


SOC ial 


veryone to view himself as complex, aggres- 
sive, restless, and nonconforming. The ideal 
f the maturing college student has thus be- 
individualistic, 
(1956). 


t +h 
l€ 


me quite similar to the 
striving personality favored by Whyt« 
\las, when fellow judge s are asked wha se 


many of the traits of a 
Man” still very 


students are really like, 
ture “Organization are 


It is quite likely that the judges are very 
} 


urate in describing their partners as really 
ng easygoing, good-natured, submissive in 
als. Although the judges are unaware o 


ese traits in themselves and instead have ar 
posing idealized self-image, they are quite 


pable of recognizing these traits in others 


Further research is necessary to cross-validate 
e differences obtained. This is particularly 
essary for the high agreeing group becaus« 


i the striking disparity between the way it 


is been described, Barron, 1953), anc 
the way in which it views itself, (e.g., Couch & 
niston, 1960). Also of value would be experi 


ental clarification of the relationship betweer 


C.F es 





n agreeing response set and conforming ot 


elding social behavior. 


SUMMARY 
Previous studies of authoritarian social per- 
ption failed to distinguish between consistent 
ugh and agreeing high scorers on the Cali- 
lomia F Scale. This distinction was now made 
use of the revised items developed by 
Oristie et al. (1958 No differences 
ind in the relative accuracy of the three 


were 


AGREE, 


AND INTERPERSONAL PERCEPTION 107 
groups studied, but each employed a new, 
characteristic Personality differ- 
ences were found in the way the three groups 


The discrepancy be 


stereotype 
described themselves. 
tween the high agreeing group’s self-descrip- 
ion and its behavior on the F Scale gives rise 
to the possibility that it may be employing 
some form of reaction-formation. 
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munication are relatively stable, while in 


r instances, most of the effects are lost 
the passage of time. In their pioneer 
lies of attitude change over time, Hovland, 


nsdai 


r sleeper effect 


} 


uh 


ine, and Sheffield (1949 reported that 


t 


s tended to occur among sub 


tially opposed to the point 


o were inl } 


advocated by the communication but 
onged to a group (e.g., an education 
most of whose members usually took 
SILO! being vocated [Two possible 
ol these di vs re é IO! 
ed erst other attitudes tl 
ds are consonant with the message 
communication d serve to reinforce 
g ( ntervy following th co 
) en he rehearses the message to 
tollo ng exposure tO a pers 
on, subjects discuss it with one 
“predisposed” persons tend to be 
d by people who agree with the 
qa tneretore thes conversations 
end to reinforce it, while “‘nonpre- 
people are typically exposed during 
stcommunication discussions to con 
‘ints of view that weaken the effects of 
ssa ge 


second of these possibilities serves as a 


g point for the present study, but we 
roadened the issue somewhat. Other 
I has suggested that interpersonal 
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SOCIAL REINFORCEMENT IN ATTITUDE CHANGE 
ELEANOR E. MACCOBY, NATHAN MACCOBY, A. K. ROMNEY, anv J. STACY ADAMS 
Stanford Univer 
ue effects of a persuasive communica- communication is a highly selective matter. It 
tion have been shown to change with is by no means a foregone conclusion that an 
time. In some instances there are de- individual who is surrounded by people who 
ed changes in the direction advocated by have a different point of view from his own 
communication—“‘sleeper effects” that about particular issue will either discover 
not appear in immediate postcommunica this fact (see Allport, 1924, on pluralistic ig- 
measurement. Furthermore, some of the norance), or, having discovered it, discuss th 
ts that do appear immediately after the difference of opinion with his fellows 


1954 


(Maccoby, Matthews, & Morton, He 
may simply arrive at a tacit agreement with 


them not to discuss divisive matters 


ere are Cer- 


We do expect, however, that th 


tain conditions under which an individual will 


actively seek conversation with others about a 


communication to which he has been exposed 


Our thinking on this matter stems in part from 
Festinger’s 1957 theory of cognitive dis 
sonance In the cast of a person who is exposed 
to a persuasive Communication with which he 
dis grees and who is not changed by it, dis 
sonance should be produced and the subject 
should engage In a numbet of strategems to 
veaken the np of the communk on and 
rengthe orig ial po ition \ Br rdbeck 
(1956) has shown, one of tl S Ss 1s 
for the subject to t lk to pe ypli who he knows 
gree with his initial position. Adams (1961) 

s SO demor ted a tendency lo sub 
ject to seek support for his initial position, 
lollowing communication For peopl who do 
change in the direction idvocated by the com 
munication the act ol ch nge itsell presum 


reducer of dissonan ( Never 


theless, some dissonance should stem from thx 
remaining elements of the subject’ origin | 
position: and he should strive to get rid of these 


elements by seeking conversation with people 


whom he can expect to tell him he was right 
to accept the point of view advocated by the 
communication and help him to refute re- 


ts of his old belief. That is, if 


by a 


maining eleme 
a person is changed 
bel 
Brodbeck 
seek 

hi : 


ommunil 


should differently from w 


ve quit 
and Adams 


support for his mez 


re ported t SI 
position rather 1 
th 


that people 


tend 
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themselves from discussion others who 


disagree with them and to seek out conversa- 
topic in order to bolster an existing 
the 


, 
threa 


tion on a 


point of vit W and dist h rge tensions re- 
sulting from actual or tened attitude 


said that social interaction 


attitude 


change , can it be 


plays any direct role in change? Is 


social interaction following a communication 
nlv a kind of epiphenome hich a : 
only a Kind of epiphenomenon, which accom 
panies but does not directly affect the final 
impact of the communication? 

issues, we ask 


In pursuing these 


lowing spec ifie que stions: 


1 Is the content of | tcommunicatio cony sal ns 
ch as to prov ditional pre re Oo ndl 

\ il either to accept or reject the communication? 
specifica to what extent are pe ple ex] 1 to 


opposing points of view in discussions?’ 


relationship between the initial effects 


there any 


of a communication and the kinds of conversations 


subsequently engaged i 


3. Is the net change in an attitude over a period of time 


related to the occurrence and nature of conversations 
occurring in the interim? 


Out of a series of studies on communication 
to parents and subsequent attitude change, 
tha 


upon these questions. 


we 
contain data bearing 
For both studies, 


have two studies 
our 
persuasive communication was an illustrated 
booklet advoc late toilet trai The 


booklet advocated that training should begin 


ating ning. 


when the child is at least two years old, and 
this message was at variance with the initial 
position of a large majority of our subjects. 
Che two studies differed somewhat in design 
and sample, and th y are described brie tly be- 


low 
MrETHOD 


San Francisco Study 


< I i ec 
) l 
er < ‘ ‘ I r 
Mac R \ s, & Ma \ 
1959). For the } nt report, the three groups are 
combine 
t \N 
€ I hict I is ( 





L\CCOBY, 


booklet 








RoMNI 














\ ‘ t i re t \ 
a ( { | r ag 
to et t \ t I | l t rvile \ Va | 
6 I i iding € 
: t trai 9 
entone ¢ , 
i wing the sec 
I view ere also cc ut « } 
trol groups who t ‘ t 
r tp ) ‘ »s hav 
of co { ( P 
I f the sample le 
t é viewing 
First \ Nove 1958 7 
Sec Dec 1958 
Tr} M 1959 } 
San Jose Study 
In this study, the subjects w ul] mart 
with a young baby. Some had older ch r 
some did not. A home interview was co é 
to provide a baseline measure on opinions abou 
toilet training and other child rearing topics. 7 } 
subject i 
meetings t 
read the the « 
meeting, a paper-and-pencil questionna 
tered, including a question on the proper ag t 
lng \ proximately 2 weeks after the ever 
gs, the subjects were telephoned and iSke 
postmeeting discussions they had had, as well a } 
their current position on age of toilet training. The 
r of cases for each of the three rounds of data 
‘ - 
Initia March 1959 104 
Questionnaire at meeting, early April 1959 228 
re e intervie \pril 1959 2 
dy rT 
RESULTS 
Conte? Conversa § 
: “— 
A large proportion of the women who r 
our booklet did discuss it subsequently wit 
someone. Sixty-three percent did so 
San Francisco sample, 68% in San Jose. WW ' 
the San Francisco sample, the wom I 
, : ais ee 1; ' | 
young babies were more likely to discuss 
booklet with someone than were the w I 
who did not vet have a baby or whos« ar 
were all old enough so that toilet trai 
not an issue. 
We asked subjects to describe to us 
nature of the conversations that took plact 
het} } ald +; te ab 1 of tir k 
whetner they could estimate ahead Ol : 
} ] 1 ¢ h 


1e€ person they talked to 


would think of its posit 





1044 


” 


9 


SOclIAlI 


specifically what position the two parties to 


t - 

the conversation took, if any. A consistent 
picture of the way conversations are circum- 
maintaining har- 


scribed in the interests of 


monious social 


It seems that women feel that a 


relations emerged from these 
descriptions. 
Foo iM 


deal of tact is required in talking about 
rearing with other women. They try to 


1 
child 
void giving adv iC e. lest they be considere¢ in- 


trusive, and sometimes do not give advice 
even when directly asked. Even when it is 
matter of giving advice, they avoid 
direct statement of their own 
opinions, except under favorable cir- 


They tend to ask for the other 


not a 
making a 
very 


tan 
cumstances. 


person’s point of view first before stating their 
n, and then simply remain silent if they 
differ. Or, 
point of view as emanating from someone else, 
so that she herself does not become the target 


if the point of view draws fire. Perhaps the 


sometimes a woman presents a 


most common technique for avoiding con- 
troversy is to make some estimate in advance 
i the nature of the other person’s point of 
view, and then to bring up the topic only if 
me is fairly sure that agreement already exists. 
These processes are illustrated by the fol- 
lowing facts from our data: slightly over half 
the time, respondents thought they knew in 
advance how the person they talked to would 
react to the booklet. And, by their own re- 


ports, their 





expectations were almost uni- 
t—out of 191 instances in 
}, 


rsally borne ou 


1 a respondent said she expected a par- 


ticular reaction from another person, there 
re y 4 instances in which she reported 
it an opposite reaction actually occurred. 
Of course, there is probably a good deal of 


retrospective bias in the reported expectations 
| ore, it is possible that some of our 


respondents’ predictions were self-fulfilling in 


sense that the persons with whom they 
ced may have politely gone along with the 
r ae “he: 
espondents’ expectations and not expressed 


r real opinions in all instances. Neverthe 
‘ I; 
it our respondents did 


us assume tl 


Know something in advance concerning the 
Pinions that many of the people they talked 
» would probably express. Armed with such 


Knowledge, they seem to have initiated a con- 
versation about the booklet more often with 


y thought would agree with it. For 
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among the people they talked to, they report 
that there were twice as many people who sup- 
ported late toilet training as who disagreed 
with the booklet and advocated early training. 
We know from our initial interviews that this 
distribution of opinion would not be at all 
typical of our respondents themselves before 
reading our booklet, nor presumably of the 
people they commonly associate with. So, if 
people did reasonably often express their real 
opinions to our respondents, there appears to 
have been a selective factor at work in the 
choice of people to talk with. We discuss this 
point further below. 

To return to the nature of the conversations 
held: our respondents reported that they them- 
selves, in talking about the booklet with others, 
most commonly simply described it and asked 
for the other person’s opinion, rather than 
offering an opinion of their own. When they 
did offer an opinion, they more often supported 
the booklet than disagreed with it. 

In view of the relatively small number of 
women who openly disagreed with the booklet 
themselves, in conversation with others, and 
the relatively small number of the people our 
respondents talked to who expressed disagree- 
ment, we would not expect a very high level of 
expressed differences of opinion. Even so, the 
number of differences of opinion between the 
two people conversing were far fewer than 
would be predicted if the pairs of conversers 
were randomly assorted. Table 1 shows the 


relationship between the views of the two 


people involved in those cases where both 
rABLE 1 
Ri TIONSHIP BETWEEN OPINIONS EXPRESSED BY 
[wo PARTIES TO CONVERSATION 
I ed are those con sations in which both parties 
expressed te yp ns Sa se and 
San | isco Co I 
Oo About B I 
pre i by Re 
( , 
) ‘Pp Re ect 
Ta 
A Disagreed 
It: A I Ad i 
I Ir I er 
Agree vitl vklet 60 5 
Disagree 1 booklet 13 20 
r 30.59 p 0.01 
. € ere ) biect 1 the two s reps eda 
‘ ¢ , but only 98 ects reported a conv 1 
t b part unts ex Ss rd te point of ew 
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people expressed a definite opinion about the 
booklet’s point of For table, the 
instances of such 
San Jose and San 


( ombin¢e d. The re is a close relat ionship between 


view. this 


conversations in the two 


studies Francisco—are 
the opinion expressed by our reé spondent and 
the opinion she reports having been expressed 
the conver- 


sations for which we have relevant data, ther« 


by her co-conversationist. In all 


were only 18 instances in which the two parties 
to the conve rsation expre ssed different points 
of view about the booklet’s message (see Table 


1 


Postchange Selectiveness in Conversation-Seeking 


We mentioned earlier a prediction from 
Festinger’s (1957) dissonance theory: that 
rABLE 2 
AMOUNT OF IMMEDIATE POSTBOOKLET CHANGI I 
SUBIE OPINION ABOUT AGI BE ‘ 

Ve r TRAININ N RELATION TO TH 

( ENT OF SUBSEQUENT CON'\ 
TIONS ABOUT THE B I 
} I i ( 
>) 
t) 
Ss 
\ 
I 
K 
i c ‘ 
°7 ec 
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ROMNEY, AND ADAMS 


once people have reacted to a communicatio 


by accepting the new position that the com- 


munication advocates, they should try to re- 


duce any remaining dissonance arising fron 


remnants of their previous beliefs by seeking 


support for their new belief. We have alre idy 


seen that our respondents engaged in a sur- 
prisingly large number of conversations in 


which the other person involved expressed 
agreement with the booklet’s message, and 
that this was probably not altogether 


chance matter, since the respondents ofte: 
had knowledge in advance about what positio. 
they talked to would take Che 


theoretic 





the people 


question raised by  Festinger’s 


point is this: is the seeking of support for 
position of the booklet more common among 


people who were influenced by the booklet 





than by those who were not? In atte mpting t 


this question, we subdivided ou f | 


answer 





respondents into the following groups 
those who talked only to people vho agreed : 
with the position of the booklet; (6) those w | | 
talked only to people who disagreed wit! | ‘ 
those who talked to both kinds of peop ’ 
those who talked nly to neutrals | ~ V 
people who expressed no opinion; ind r [ i. 
who did not discuss the booklet; and « ymp ) { 
these groups on the amount to which the 
were influenced by the booklet mmed : 
upon reading it. Our prediction from dis | 
sonance theory is that those who were chang 
bv the booklet in the direction of advocating r 
ter toilet training should be concentrat r 
Group a, and those 7 influenced by 
booklet should be found primarily Grou] 
As Table shows, in both st id cer 
amount of selectiveness 1 the ( ( 
discussants appears to have occurred, 
find that the people who talked only 
others who agreed with the messagt nded 
to be those who had been nitially ~ ‘ 
changed in the direction advocated by 
booklet, while talking only with pe | \ 
disagreed with the booklet was more contined 
to people who had not initially accepted 1 
booklet’s point ol view. (In San J ( 
d ffe rences had a p valu of 12, in San Ir 


cisco, of <.02, and the combined pro 


Ol 
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We must consider an alternative explanation 
Table 2. Perhaps our re 
spondents were not actually selecting peopl 
to talk 


point of view of the message, 


f the findings in 


to who previously advocated the 
but were instead 
talking to an unselected assortment of people 
whom they induced to express polite agreement, 
rw whom they perceived as being advocates of 
ite toilet training whether or not 
fact were. Although this 
be ruled out, it 
the expectations of our subjects con- 
the positions of the 


they in 
explanation cannot 
does not seem a likely one 
sought 


erning 


pe rsons 
out are separately analyzed. We reason that 
our respondents were selecting people to 
support their new views, they would have to 


the of what they expected 
rightly or wrongly) that 
e 


do so on basis 

i the other person 
believed. If, on the other hand, they were 
persuading rather than selecting the people 
they talked to, then the other person’s opinion 
should be related to the respondent’s new 
the 
estimated in advance what the other person 
would think. In the San Francisco study, 
we find that among the people who said they 


whether or not respondent 


position 


knew what opinion to expect, the relationship 
between the amount of change produced by 
he booklet and the opinions they expected to 
hear expressed in their postbooklet conversa- 
tions was greater than the relationship reported 
Table 2 (/ 4.32) 


. Ti ( when the 
respondents did not know 


é l whe reas, 


what to ¢€ xpect, the 


tionship is nonsignificant (though in the 
In the San Jose study, the 


ume direction 
itionship reported in Table 2 was essentially 
intained in the two parts of the sample, 
ose who did not and those who did say they 
knew wl it to expect. 


Thus, in 


some evidence 


one of our two studies, we have 


that 


the opinion change 


luced by the booklet was inducing peopl 


seek out conversations with people they 
expected to support their new position. In the 
her study, we cannot rule out the possi- 
e s e | » t Se it advocat 

i st e ady ilé¢ t ing 1 l 

‘ t he oh t A ¢ T tl it ne i 

S ( th ( of change follo tk 

g et an n po ts of view ¢ 

h this is aleo ty 
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bility that 
between opinion change and the nature of 


such relationship as there was 


postbooklet conversations was produc ed by 
the respondents’ inducing, rather than select- 
ing, supporting opinion. 


Influence of Postbooklet Discussion 


We have seen that people tended to expose 
themselves to other people’s views about the 
booklet in a 
fashion. Very rarely did any open disagree- 


rather guarded and selective 


ments about the issue being discussed occur. 
If one person expre ssed an opinion, the other 
usually 
Furthermore, 
the probable views of other people 


either agreed or was noncommittal. 
people often made predictions 
about 
with whom they might talk and talked about 
the booklet mainly with people whom they 
expected to agree with it. The more the 
respondent’s views changed in the direction 
advocated by the booklet at the time of 
reading it, the more likely he was to seek 
out supporting opinion. We earlier raised 
the question as to whether, in view of all 
this selectiveness, all this self-insulation from 
opposing points of view, discussion serves 
any function whatever in producing, or main- 
taining, opinion change. 

Our evidence is that itself 
does have an effect. Its major function appears 
to be that of maintaining opinion change once 
it has been produced rather than producing 
additional change. The analysis bearing upon 
this point will be reported for the San Fran- 
cisco study only, since in San Jose, there was 
little “backsliding” to permit studying 
the maintenance of change 

In San 


our sample into those who talked only with 


the discussion 


too 


Francisco, we have again divided 


people who agreed with the booklet, only 
those who disagreed, etc. For each of these 


groups, we have inquired as to whether the 


Chere are a number of possible reasons why the atti 


tude changes produced in San Jose were so lasting—for 


ng, the time interval over which the maintenance 


of change was studied was only 2 weeks; furthermore 
the sample was entirely made up of women who had 
young ibies, and the involvement in the toilet-training 
issue for such women is great enough to produce con 
siderable resistance to backsliding. And finally, the con 
litions of presentations of the message at the group 

ings in San Jose were undoubtedly more prestigefu 
than in the home interviews in San Francisco 
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rABLE 3 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DISCUSSION PATTERNS AND 
THE MAINTENANCE OF OPINION CHANGE 


Res ent Talked to: (Number 
ol € 
Di Bot Did 
Aereers | o1 t Tot 
Only —" Net Discu 
tral Bookle 
Initially changed in 
direction of book |- 
let, and 
Change maintained* 2 1 8 
Change lost” 1 5 14 
Initially not changed 
in direction of 
booklet, and 
Continued no such 9 8 ¢ 19 + 
change 
Delayed change 4 i 2 } 14 
leeper 
\ 4 19 2 4 
* “Change maintained’’ means that the respondent i 
changed in the booklet’s direction and did not revert to or below 
his original position during the 6-month interval. One third of this 
group did “backslide”’ to some degree, but not all the way 
» “Change lost’? means that, after 6 months, t lividi 1 
reverted t is original ; belo t—that i eda 
ea r eve earlier t i z € the rst 


initial changes in opinion following the 
reading of the booklet were maintained over 
the 6-month period that elapsed between the 
second and third interviews. As Table 3 shows, 
people who talked only with others who agreed 
with the position of the booklet tended to 
retain the initial effect of the booklet, at least 
in part. In contrast, the very small group who 
had initially changed in the direction of the 
booklet but subsequently talked only with 
people who disagreed with it tended to revert 
to their initial position. Perhaps more interest- 
ing is the group who initially changed in the 
direction of the position advocated and then 
did not talk to anyone about the booklet during 
the next 6 months. Such people tended to 
backslide to their initial positions. If we select 
respondents who had changed toward the 
advocated position after first reading it, and 
within this group compare those who talked 
only to “agreers’”’ subsequently with those who 
did not talk with anyone, the difference in 
the maintenance of opinion change is highly 
the chi square value is 13.61, 
<.001. 


significant 


df s p 


The relationship shown in Table 3 is not 
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an artifact of either membership 
degree of initial change, 
final position. That is, while it is true that more 
of the women with young babies discuss th 
booklet with agreers only, and more women | 
in this same group maintained their opinion 
change, if one studies the relationship between } 
discussion and maintenance of change within 
each of the three sample groups, the direction 
of the relationship shown in Table 3 obtains 
within each group. Similarly the tendency for 
those who talk with ‘“‘agreers” only to maintain 
that opinion change is found for people with 
different degrees of initial change, differing 
initial positions, and differing final positions. 
An interesting point has to do with the ef 
fects of conversation in producing “‘sleepers”’ 
delayed change in the direction advocated by 
the booklet. This was the problem originally 
raised by Hovland and his co-workers (1949 } 
We did not find a very large number of suc 
delayed changes in our study. But those that 
did occur were not concentrated among initi: 


group 
initial position, or 


nonchangers who, after reading the booklet 
engaged in conversation with people w 


supported the position that the booklet advo- 
sated. Rather, the effect of 
appeared to occur in the maintenance 


t 


conversations 


already produced by tl 


opinion change : 


booklet. 


SUMMARY 


Two studies were conducted in which 
experimental communication was administered 
to groups of women, advocating later toil 
training than most of the subjects initially 
supported. The conversati 
that these women held with others were the! 
studied. Our major findings are: 

1. The conversations were selective, in 
people who were influenced by the communica- 


post-exposure 


tion tended to have conversations with people 
who expressed agreement with, and support of 
people 
who continued to advocate early toilet training 
after reading the booklet tended to have 


people expr ssed 


the respondent’s new position, while 


conversations with who 
support of this position. 

2. The major effect of the conversatl 
was not to produce additional or delayed 


opinion change, but to prevent “backsliding 











SOCIAL REINFORCEMENT 
the part of respondents who had beer 
nitially inflyenced by the communication. 
People who did not engage in change-support- 
g conversations in the 
tended to 


period following 


their 


exposure revert to initial 
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FATHER-ABSENCE AND DELAY OF GRATIFICATION : 


CROSS-CULTURAL COMPARISONS! 


WALTER 


Harvard 


HE dual purpose of this study is to 
investigate the effect of father-absence 

in the home on children’s ability to 
delay gratification, as measured by their 
preference for immediate, 
ment (ImR) over delayed, larger reinforcement 
(DelR); and test hypotheses based on eth- 
nographic data concerning cross-cultural and 


preferences for 


smaller reinforce 


intracultural differences in 
ImR or DelR. Opportunities to study sys- 
tematically the effect of father-absence on 
the child’s behavior, in this case on his delaying 
the immediately available but relatively 
trivial for the sake of later but larger outcomes, 
are rare. Either fathers are not absent for 
long periods or other conditions tend to be so 
deviant that generalizations to less extreme 
cases must be most tentative. The possible 
effect of prolonged absence of a parent is 
nevertheless of such import for any theory of 
personality development 
For example, 


identification and 
that data are much needed. 
Whiting (1959) is persistently concerned with 
developmental and identification differences 
between children reared in mother-child and 
children reared in nuclear (father-present) 
households. 

The present research, based on investigations 
in the southern Caribbean, presents data on a 
large number of father-present and _ father- 
absent boys and girls, sampled from a variety 
of settings, and differing sufficiently in age so 
that the role of the latter can be tested. 
Father-presence or absence is related in this 
study to the individual’s choice preference for 
ImR or DelR. Such choice preferences are 
elicited and provide lifelike 


fairly easily 


' This study was carried out under the partial support 
of a grant from the Laboratory of Social Relations, Har 
vard University, and Grant M-2557 (A) from the 
National Institute of Mental Health 


2 Grateful acknowledgment is made to the Education 


Office of the Government of Trinidad and Tobago, and 
of the Government of Grenada, and to their officials 
for kind cooperation in testing within the school 
systems 
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behavior which is readily quantified and som: 


of whose empirical correlates have been 
explored independently. Namely, preferenc 
for DelR ImR) has been 


related positively to accuracy in time state- 


{as opposed to 


ments and to social responsibility (Mischel 
1961b). The 
independently validated scale (Harris, 1957 
to correlate substantially wit! 


latter was measured by 


and found 
other measures of pe rsonal and social ad just- 
ment and maturity. Preference for DelR has 
also been negatively related to delinquency, 
positively to strength of n Achievement, and 
negatively to acquiescence or “yeasaying’ 
(as opposed to “naysaying”’) tendencies 
(Mischel, 1961a). The preference for DelR- 
ImR distinction may thus be thought of 
delineating two empirically-elaborated clusters, 
associated with significant differences 
“maturity,” responsibility, delay over tim 
long-term goal direction, and autonomy. 
Singer and his Singer, 
Wilensky, & McCraven, 1956) have invest 
gated “delaying capacity,” primarily as 
inferred from the frequency of human move- 
ment (M) in Rorschach responses, and have 
correlates of delaying 


associates (e.g., 


pointed to relevant 
which overlap to some degree with those 
just indicated. Conceptually, the empirica 
correlates of preference for DelR and ImR 
are related to (1922) 
between functioning on the pleasure principle 
as opposed to the reality principle and are 
relevant to Mowrer and Ullman’s (1945 
position. The latter maintain that the inability 
to delay gratification is an important factor 


Freud’s distinctiot 


and criminal behavior 
I 


mR 


in immature, neurotic, 

The data on preference for DelR or 
from the previous studies in this program al 
come from the same general culture area 
outside the United States and are based on 
West 
comparable 


Indian children’s responses, tested 
similar to those used in the present study 


settings and with techniques 


Thus a network of correlates asso« iated wit! 
































me cultural setting, the 


mpared 


FATHER-ABSENCE AND 


two reiniorcement pre ference patterns 


respect to delay has begun to be estab- 


| 


Che findings of this study on choice 
ivlor of father-absent and father-pre sent 


iren become meaningful in that context 


n earlier exploratory study (Mischel, 1958 


ng a small sample of Trinidadian rural 


lren aged 7-9, a significant relationship 


s found between father-absence and prei- 


ence for ImR. Further, Negro subjects were 


nd to 


show greater ImR preference when 
mpared with East Indian subjects in the 
differences between 
two groups seemingly being due to greater 


her-absence in the Negro sample. The 


resent study is in part directed at replicating 


s relationship and testing its generality by 
wling male 


ig and female children from a 


re variety of settings 


More important, however, is the 
the effect of father-absence 


iar 


i ttempt to 
on older 


investigations oI the 
1946: Lynn 
Pintler, & Sears, 


all been 


lren. Thus 
ts of fa 


sawrey, 


ther-absence (Bach, 
1959; Sears, 
46: Tiller, 1958) have based on 
les of children under age 10 


Lynn and 
rev 1959 


summarized these findings 


wn research included hypotheses ol 
ter immaturity 


and poorer peer adjust- 
mn the 


part ol father-absent boys as 


o father-absent girls and a control 
These (and 
supported 


» Ol father-present boys 


eT hypotheses were gen¢ rally 
d ta based on Norweegii n bovs and girls. 
ging in age from 8 years to 9 years 6 months 


e present study offers data for this age 


up (ages § and 9) as well as for a second, 
ler group, aged 11-14. Lynn and Sawrey 
tly point out that the findings of th 
her studies are limited by the fact that 
lather-absence with which they wer 
erned was a temporary state of affairs 
luring wartime. In contrast, Lynn and 


vay from home for periods of 2 


stead of or in 





from Norwegian 
father is 
) 


subjects came 


the 


rey’s 
r families where often 
years or 

These 


cultural 


e with only infrequent visits 
that 
tors specific to the samples may be operating 
addition to the variable of 


Women 


’, lor example, be such a select group that 


thors recognize “unknown 


er-absence who marry sailors 
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the variable ‘sailor wife’ may be the crucial 
one” (p. 259). The present data on father- 


absence from the Caribbean have the addi- 


tional advantage of coming from a culture in 
which father-absence is a common and widely 
accepted pattern. Common-law marriage is 
extremely popular and according to some 
estimates a permanent father or father-figure 
is prolongedly absent in over one-third of all 


house holds. 


The genera! hypothesis here expects an 
inverse relationship between father-absence 
and preference for DelR. Father-absent 


children should show relatively less pre ference 
for DelR and relatively more preference for 
ImR in choice situations, when compared 
with comparable 


rhis relationship is expected to 


father-present children 


reflect the 


relatively greater immaturity and _ other 


correlates of prefe rence for ImR which, it is 


anticipated, should characterize the father- 
absent group more than the father-present 
group. 

The second aim of the study is to test 


experimentally an anthropological hypothesis 


concerning gross personality (or “national 
character’) differences with re spect to prete! 
DelR or ImR existing between the 
two rrinidad and 
the Caribbean 
The two islands may be thought of as sub- 
of the 


this second 


ence for 


populations of islands, 


Grenada, both in southern 


cultures within the same larger culture 


West Indies. The 


aim lies in the application of quantitative, 


significance of 
experimental techniques for testing a cross 
cultural hypothesis, in this case a hypothe sis 
dealing with an important psychological 
dimension that has been used frequently to 
make global but largely untested characteri- 
zations of groups nd societies. This requires 
the 


within which the anthropological hypothesis 


some explication of cultural contexts 
was formulated. 

On the basis of anthropological observation, 
a major personality difference between the 
Negro groups of the two islands was noted 
This difference, as expressed by many inform- 
nts with experience in both subcultures, is 
that the Trinidadian tends to be more 
sive, indulge s himself, and settles for relatively 
little if he can get it right away. He is described 


for larger rewards 


Impui 


as not working or waiting 
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in the future, but tending instead to prefer 
immediately available relatively trivial grati- 
fications. In contrast to this, the 
although on the whole poorer, is said to be 


Grenadian, 


more willing and able to postpone immediate 
gains and gratifications for the sake of larger 

the future.* These 
“national character” 
the further 
Trinidadian’s s: 


rewards and returns in 
observed personality or 
differences are supported by 
observations that 


for the education of children) tend to be 


the vings 
(é.2., 
less than the Grenadian’s of equally poor or 
even poorer circumstances. 
Such differences the 
be related historically to the fact 
Grenadian, in contrast to the Trinidadian, has 


= 
islands may 
that 


between 


’ 
tne 


tended to hold on to his own land from genera- 
tion to generation, and 
develop a much more autonomous role with 


has been able to 
re¢ spect to dependenc e on non-Negroes and 
colonials in government, in the professions, 
and in all forms of business. 

The observed distinction 
dadians and Grenadians may be thought of as 


between Trini- 
reflecting differences with respect to preferenc e 
for ImR as opposed to DelR in choice situ- 
with the Trinidadian preferring the 
more the latter than the 
Chis difference between individuals 


ations, 
former 
Grenadian 
from the two islands may be conceptualized, 


and less 


at least in part, as related to differences in 
respect to the 


delayed 


“trust” experiences with 


actual occurrence of 


anticipated 
reward. 
Indeed, in 
social learning theory we 
earlier (Mischel, 1958) 


choice of an immediate, smaller or delayed, 


with Rotter’s (1954) 
have conceptualized 


that the 


accord 
person’s 


larger reward in a choice situation is, at least 
to some extent, a function of his expectation 
that the reward will actually occur and the 
or preference value, of the 


1956) has 


reward value, 


particular reinforcement. M ihrer 
already shown that the person’s expectancy 


that reinforcement would follow from the 


social agent making the promise, even after 


time delay, is an important variable in such 


3 The distinction in this respect between 1 
and Grenadians has been made previous! 
tiate e Negro and East Ir l 
Trinida Mischel, 1958 nd el i 
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( hoice behavior. 


kind of behavi 
or the belief that the 
reinforcement will actually supply it. 


be thought of as hay 


In common sense 
iought of as ‘ trus 


r may be 


agent promising d 


The Grenadian may 
had a longer history of actual reward o 
rence in delay situations (e.g., i 
long-term gratifications accruing fr 
ownership) and as living in a cultural situ 


in which there is 


respect to promise-keeping and with 


to other means through which reward d 


may be mediated, (i.e., long-term “payoff 
Certainly direct ol 
Grenadian to be far less 


+; ] — } r ty y 
skeptic ll In hls reiations to 


observation Suggests ft 


aurect 


suspicious 


Strangers as w 


as to his own peers than is the 
In sum, the former may be thought of 


having long experiences in a relatively stab 


“delayed reward culture’ (at least iz 


economic aspects) within which he himself | 
had a 

role; in 
thought of as 


r¢ ward 


relatively 
contrast, the Trinidadian may | 
articipating in a relatiy 
“immediate culture”’ 
he has had a highly dependent and “untrusted 
role. These differences 
reflected in the expectations with 
delay transmitted to the childre 


within wi 


should, in turn, | 


respect 
I 


reward 


within the two cultures. The prediction follows 


that there would be greater preference { 
ImR than DelR on the part of Trinidadian 
compared to Gren idian children of « mp 
background 


Lastly, a hypothesis concerning differet 


ble age and socioeconomic 


between the Negro and East Indian popula- 


the island, Trinidad, on 


same dimension of preference for 


tions of same 


DelR is tested. Ethnographic observat 
suggested differences between these t 
intra-island groups similar to those note 


between Trinidadians and Grenadians 
reference is made only to the Negro popu 
tions of both islands). Namely, when comp 
to Trinidadian Negroes, the East lh 
group of Trinidad appears to show < 
greater preference for DelR in daily behav 
ited, this 


As previously indi obs 
has been made and supported in ear 
research (Mischel, 1958 Here, an 


is made to replicate these 


into account any possible differences 


good deal of trust wit 


Trinidadiar 


autonomous and “trusted 


findings, taking 
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rABLE 1 


Delay i 16 Ow 26 } 

N " I | k 

( 
x p 1 
s ) f 

i I e lo give eat ) i] eo i 

t I don't ive eno n tine cat irg 
n e preterre re orce ent vith 1 tox Oo » 
in eithe I cating the smaller, lk Ss pre 
i¢ ed re rece ent) right now, today, or i you want 
to, you can wait for this one (indicating) which I will 
bring ba ext Frida one eek dela rva 
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TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OI RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN’ ETHNI 
Grovup,* SUBJECTS WITH FATHER-PRESENT (Fa-+ 
OR FATHER-ABSENT a—), AND PREFERENCE 

FOR DELAYED, LARGER (DelR) As OpposeEn 1 


IMMEDIATE, SMALLE} ImR) REWARDS 


Greater Dell p 
Compar | : . 
lrinidadian Negro vs. Grena Grenadian <.01 
dian Negro (Fa+ and Fa 
Trinidadian Negro vs. Grena Grenadian < .02 
dian Negro (Fa-+ only 
rrinidadian Negro vs. Grena n 
dian Negro (Fa— only 
Trinidadian Negro Fa+ vs Fa <.05 
Fa 
Grenadian Negro Fa-+- vs. Fa Fa+ <.07 
Trinidadian East Indian vs East Indian | <.02 
Trinidadian Negro (Fa+ and 
Fa 
Trinidadian East Indian vs nS 
Irinidadian Negro Fa+ 
only 
Trinidadian East Indian vs ns 
Grenadian Negro (Fa+ and 
Fa 
Trinidadian East Indian vs. ns 
Grenadian Negro (Fa+ only 
Note Comparisons with East Indian subjects on father-ab 
sence in relation to other variables cannot be made in view of the 
small NV (4) of such father-absent subjects. Trinidadian Negro sub 
jects as well as Grenadian Negroes, show significantly greater 
father-abse p « 01) than Trinidadian East Indian subje 
but the difference between the two Negro groups in extent of 
fathe abser n 
e| Trinidadian Negro, 1 idadian East Indian, and 
Gre Ne ubjects, all aged 8 and 9 
Bk 1s are ar t ted t y 
n p 1 


DelR preference on the part of the East 
Indian group, does appear attributable to 
differential father-absence. This seems the 
case since the Trinidadian Negro subjects 
show significantly greater father-absence than 
do the East Indian subjects, and since the 
latter’s relatively greater DelR_ preference 
does not hold when this differential father- 
absence is taken into account, 1.e., when 
comparisons are based only on father-present 
subjects. Also note that Negro subjects from 
Trinidad and Grenada do not differ in their 
choice behavior if only father-absent Negro 
subjects from the two islands are compared 
(see data in Table 1). The small N of father- 
absent East Indian subjects prevents their 
being compared with other father-absent 


groups. Finally, the Trinidadian East Indian 
group and the Grenadian Negro group are 
not significantly different in their reinforce- 
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for the experimental choice, specifically the 


rase “but I don’t have enough of these 
DelR) with me today,’”’ may have partially 
nfounded the results by producing a conflict 


older subjects, eager for the DelR yet 
reluctant to make the experimenter return. 
However, this seems extremely unlikely. First, 
juring the administration, that phrase, used 
nly as an introduction to make the choice 
usible, was probably overshadowed by the 
frequent the actual choice 
vlict and the implication that the experi- 
menter would definitely return next week to 
nd out the DelR to those in the group who 
se it. Second, and more definitive, in over 
with other 


repetitions of 
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mparable subjects from the same culture, 


ised to select the particular reinforcements 
yostchoice inquiries into reasons for the 


SeTS T 
ices yielded nothing remotely suggestive 
in “obliging response.”’ 

tempting to argue that for 


he measures of preference for ImR 


It is older 
subje ts 
s opposed to DelR is meaningless or invalid, 
father- 


nd consequently relations with 


ubsence should not be expected. It must be 


illed, however, that the same measures 
sed with Caribbean subjects of this age, and 
leed including subjects from the present 
ler sample, have yielded significant correla- 


with conceptually relevant variables 
cial responsibility, need for achievement, 
the above 
sitively correlated with preference for 
DelR (Mischel, 1961a, 1961b). In this context, 
{ also be noted that no relationships 


pproaching statistical significance were ob- 


nac jules ence), all of being 
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tained in attempts to relate father-absence 
ese correlates of pre ference for DelR. 
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the effects 


gests that 
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ég., “immaturity,” poorer adjustment) ap- 
associated with it at the earlier age 
& Sawrey, 1959). The 
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ge levels may not 
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GRATIFICATION 


view of the lack of research on father-absence 
the present 
the 


course, 


with older children. Of 
data are seriously hampered in gross 
measure of father-absence or presence used, 
which gives no information on the extent or 
duration of the father’s absence or presence. 
Nevertheless, the did 
yield the expected results with the younger 
agreement 


same measure 


gross 
subjects, and excellent between 
older subjects’ reports of father-absence and 
mother’s reports on the same question was 
obtained. 

The post hoc interpretation being suggested 
for these findings is that as the individual 
develops and matures, he begins to participate 
in an environment that extends beyond the 
immediate family and consequently his 
expectations with respect to promise-keeping, 
his “trust,” and his behavior with 
respect to delay of 
contingent upon numerous factors and experi- 


choice 
gratification become 
ences other than those within the household 
itself. Similarly, at least in southern Caribbean 
influence outside the 
become important 


cultures, sources of 
immediate family may 
determinants of other variables correlated with 
ImR-DelR preferences, such as 
sponsibility” and need for achievement, at 


“social re- 


relatively early periods in the person’s life.* 
Although this interpretation is clearly 
tentative, pending further and more controlled 
research, the data illustrate the complexity of 
some of the that may influence 
such choice behavior. In spite of these com- 
obtained 


conditions 


plexities, significant support was 
for the anthropological hypothesis concerning 
cross-cultural differences Trinidad 
and Grenada with respect to delay of gratifica- 


tion. Earlier findings of differences with respect 


between 


to ethnic groups on the same variable were 
replicated. It is recognized, of course, that the 


findings are necessarily limited by sampling 


problems which make any generalizations 
Sits ld be noted that in the cultures studied, the 
dividual becomes independent of the family ar 
i rT vocationally, relatively early in life 
Fo example official “‘student-teachers’ in pu hic 
schools are often 13 years old. In all three samples, the 
child from age 10 or 11 on, becomes increasingly free to 
nove about, visiting with other relatives (e.g., uncles, 
grandparents, etc.) who may or may not be living in 
the immediate neighborhood, and whom he may visit 
for a day or longer periods 
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findings are 


Nevertheless, the 
construed as illustrative of the possib 


tentative. 
ities of 
applying quantitative simple experimental 
techniques for testing cross-cultural differences 


on Important psyt hologi« il dimensions. 


SUMMARY 


This study tested an 


hypothesis concerning differences in preferenc 


inthropologi al 


for immediate, smaller (ImR) as opposed to 
de layed, larger reinforcement (DelR) between 
two subcultures (Trinidad and Grenada) 
within the West Indies. The data, in the form 
of choice pre ferences for ImR or DelR elicited 
islands, supported the 


Further, a 


from children in both 


cultural hypothesis significant 


relationship between absence of the father 
within the home and greater preference for 


ImR as compared to DelR was found in both 


cultures, using subjects aged 8-9. However, 
this relationship was not found for older 


11-14). These 


increased sources of 


subjects (aged results were 

discussed in terms of 

variance relevant to the formation of trust 

behavior and expectancies outside the house- 
Data 


previously obtained differences with re spect 


hold with increasing age. replicating 


to pre ference for ImR as opposed to DelR 
between two ethnic groups (Indian and Negro) 
Trinidad were also 


within the island of 


presented. 
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such attributions may be quite inappropriat¢ 
to the “real nature” of the thing to which the 
name is affixed. Labels and concepts thus 
seem to provide a system of ordering, a mold 
into which impinging events tend to be fitted, 
a series of channels that set the limits and 
direct the course of cognitive outcomes 
Perceiving, thinking, judging, and related 
activities are profoundly affected by—perhaps 
even wholly dependent upon—a pre-existing 
system of ordering or conceptual placement 
Smith, Bruner, & White, 1956). And yet this 
very dependence on a system of categories 


leads to a kind of conceptual closedness, 


reflected in a functional blindness to alterna- 
tive evaluations that are not embodied in the 
conceptual framework employed at the 
moment. This observation, far from being new, 
1S « losely akin to the conclusion of Levy -Bruhl 
(1923) that the differences in the cognitive 
outcomes of “primitive” and “civilized” 
man are not attributable to the former’s 
thinking illogically and the latter’s thinking 
logically, as some of his contemporaries argued, 
but are due instead to starting from different 
premises. 

We assumed, as we have elsewhere (Harvey 
& Caldwell, 1959: Harvey & Rutherford, 1958), 
that once a concept has evolved as a facet of 
self it is rather resistant to change - and 
further, that one tends to evaluate a situation 


in a way maximally congruent with the con- 
cept(s) or aspects of the self that are operative 
at the time. Hence concepts may be viewed 
as varying on a dimension of openness- 
closedness, with the more closed state resulting 
from concepts or opinions of high ego involve- 
ment or centrality. Such closedness may be 
perpetuated through a variety of mechanisms 
contrast, failure to perceive an incongruity, 
discrediting the source of the incongruity, as 
well as by other modes of distortion (Harvey, 
1959; Harvey, Kelley, & Shapiro, 1957). In 
the present study playing a role under condi- 
tions of minimal threat was viewed as on 


means by which a person might be induced 
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to accept alternatives generally excluded 
from his fairly closed system. 

The effect of role playing on inducing 
acceptance 


of alien alternatives probably 


depe nds on many personality variables, 
including those which predispose the person 
toward intolerance of ambiguity, a bifurcated 
either-or view of the world, and a need for 
highly specific and concrete categories for 
ordering situations. Authoritarianism appears 
to be such a cognitive variable 
role playing might be expected to interact. 
The anticipated nature of the interaction will 
become more apparent when role playing and 
authoritarianism are considered in relation to 
the third independent variable of this study, 
the status of the source of the pro-alcohol 
communication to which subjects were exposed 
prior to the presentation of their own pro- 
alcohol arguments. 

Authoritarianism appears to dispose toward 
very different behaviors in relation to persons 
high or low in status: toward deference to and 
high influence by those high in status and 
toward opposite reactions in relation to those 
low in status (Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, 
Levinson, & Sanford, 1950; Crutchfield, 1955: 
Harvey Ww Caldwell, 1959: Robe rts & 
1958; Thibaut & Riecken, 1955; 
1955). Characterized by a poorly differen- 
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tiated and integrated conceptual system or 
self-structure, which minimizes the self as a 
causal agent in transaction with the environ- 
ment, the more authoritarian person is more 
dependent on external criteria in defining his 
reality and evaluating his surroundings. That 
is, the referents to which the more authori- 
tarian person relates in the formation of his 
self are more in terms of such external scurces 
of authority as power, convention, and large- 
scale organizations, to all of which he seems 
to attribute connotations of omnipotence and 

omnis¢ ie nce 
The experimental treatments of the three 
independent variables provided So a. 
factorial design: role-no role, high-low source 
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oO ar ater related to the three | 
, r variables in this O he same fort 
‘ present the st rea s they 





these pro alcohol 
nts were being marshalled for use in a collegiate 





ate his latter exercise whicl laced subjects in the 


beliefs under circun 


al threat, consti 


of contradicting their owr 
ances aimed at production of minin 
ted the role playing situation 


In the strictest sense, perhaps the treatment in this 








should not be termed role playing since, unlike 
usual role playing procedure in which the subject is 
to present arguments to some public audience 
resent condition had the subjects p esent thei 
} egating arguments in private. The substitut of 
private for the more typically public environment 
; which acting of a role is executed resulted from our 
f that it is the entertainment of an alien premis« 
s the essential factor in the effectiveness of role 
ing in changing opinions, irrespective of whether 
premise is entertained in private or public. Valida 
‘ ( this assumptior requires a ect ¢ I ( ol 
g etiects uncer | vate hic CK or 
is Tt ‘ K¢ T a 4 


The experiment was Carri out 
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thoritarianisr 


first session subjects Cor 


and opinions toward alcohol, 
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half of them 
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rABLE 1 


MEAN CHANGE OF OPINION 


Low 40.75 29.29 9 75 6 .¢ 
colleges on a number of issues. He explained the presen 
tation of the communication to subjects as a means of 
providing ther with information on what certai: ther 
peopk who also were directly concerned with the issuc 
of alcohol thought about the problen Ditt 1 copies 


of the speech presel ted in authentic appearing tormat 
by the 


were passed out 


instructor to three or four 
jects who were invitedtos vith other stu ents 
’ 
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wossibie doubt 


hare 
IDt of their a 
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RESULTS 
Opinion Change 

The 


issue of 


measure of opinion change on the 


the total 
between the subject’s pre- 
and post-experimental responses on the 27- 
item scale. The 
the eight experimental conditions are presented 
in Table 1. 
means by the 
yielded the 
hypotheses: 
1. Role 
conditions, had a significantly greater positive 


effect on opinion change than did no 


alcohol was difference in 


centimeter units 


means of these cl for 


anges 
Comparison of the appropriate 
test for independent 
following results relative to 


samples 
the 
playing, considered across all 
role 
playing (X difference 
135 df, <.01). 

) 


20.55; ft 2.675; p, 
Role playing interacted with authori- 
tarianism, tending to effect greater positive 
change in the High than in the Low Authori- 
tarianism condition (X difference 10.829; 
1.682; p, 76 df, <.1 

3. Role playing failed to interact signifi- 

us of the 


cantly with stat precommunication 


source X difference between high and low 
Status 2.63: t 281: p, 76 df. >.50 

4. Status interacted _ significant y with 
authoritarianism, so that under the no role 


change oO l 
Authoritariz 


the 


treatment greater positive 
the High than in the Low 
condition when the [ 
low (X difference between these two differences 
22.93; t = 3.471; p, 57 df, <.01 
The greatest change occurred in 


Status ol source was 


the Toi 











playing, high status, and High Authoritarian 
condition (X 12.86): the least in the No 
Role, Low Status, and High Authoritarian 


condition (X 9.75), both of which results 
follow from our hypotheses. Neither of these 
changes is significantly different, however, 
from the means of the other seven conditions 
combined, probably as a result of the small 


effects of interaction between role and source. 


Reproduction of the Arguments of the Com- 


munication 


From their summary of the main points of 
the communication, subjects were scored from 
0 to 4, depending on how many of the four 
main arguments of the speech they reproduced 
correctly. Separate comparisons were made of 
these scores by chi square analyses for the 
three comparisons of Role-No Role, High- 
Low status, and High-Low Authoritarianism 
conditions. The status of the source and 
assuming a role had almost no effect on 
subjects’ reproduction of the points of the 
communication (x? = .20 and .45, respec- 
tively). Authoritarianism did, however, affect 
significantly subjects’ dimensionalization of 
the speech, with the authoritarian 
subjects scoring significantly lower than the 
less authoritarian subjects in the number of 
the speaker’s arguments they reproduced 
correctly (x? = 6.83, p <.01). 


more 


Perception of the Speaker's Intent 

On the same form and in the same order in 
which subjects summarized the main points of 
the communication and presented arguments 
counter to their own opinions, they also 
wrote out what they considered to have been 
the speaker’s motives or personal reasons for 
endorsing the sale of whiskey. A content 
analysis showed no relationship between the 
quality (positive or negative) of the motives 
attributed to the speaker and authoritarianism, 
status of source, or playing of the role. 


DISCUSSION 


The outcome of all of the comparisons was 
in the direction predicted, although in one 
instance the magnitude of the difference was 
significant at only the .10 level and in another 
instance was even less significant. The most 
plausible reason for the lack of sharp con- 
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firmation, we believe, 


is our only partial success 
variable Post- ; 
the subj. 


in manipulating the source 
experimental 
indicated that 
impression that their instructor endorsed, at 
least implicitly, the contents of the pro- 
alcohol communication which he presented to 
them as having come from either a Church of | 
Christ from an 
speaker. The instructor, as we post-experi- 
mentally discovered, was also an ordained 
preacher in the Church of Christ. His failure 
to have disavowed actively the contents of } 
the fictitious speeches apparently led some 
of the subjec ts to believe that he favored the } 
sale of least, that he 
strongly opposed to it. For subjects so believ- 
ing, the anticipated differences between 
attributed sources would be minimized, and 
the instructor rather than the _ intended 
persons would serve as the more relevant 
source. Not all source effects were cancelled, 
as the results show. But a better controlled 
manipulation of this variable should be ex- 
pected to have increased its interactional 
effects predicted, both with role playing and } 
with authoritarianism. It also should have led 
to a greater discrediting of the low status } 
speaker by the more authoritarian individuals : 
The fact that role playing under the private 
conditions imposed in this study produced | 
significant changes in opinions implies that 
the public performance of a role is not neces- 
sary for concept or opinion modification. It 
suggests that the effect may be more a function 
of the extent to which a contradictory premise ) 
is maintained than of the environment in 
which it is entertained. This is not to imply, 
of course, that environmental factors (publi 
vs. private, for example) are irrelevant to the 
extent to which the premise is entertained 
Indeed it is probable that some persons would 
be led toa more serious and effective considera- 
tion of alien premises under one set of environ- 
mental circumstances while others would be so a 
induced under different conditions. Thus N 
persons who are more dependent upon externa! | 
criteria as guidelines to their judgments and 
acts, as the more authoritarian persons tend ) 
to be, may well be more influenced by the 
public than by the private performance o! 
role. 


discussion with 


some of them received the 


preacher or anonymous 


alcohol; at was not 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS cantly fewer of the points than did the low 
) r } . . ° . . . 
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™ nd status of the source of a role relevant . : ; ; - 
pr - less authoritarians in the No Role condition 


ed to / mmunication. Subjects divided according to + . 
when the source of the communication was 
ch of high and low authoritarianism were requested ,. a9 
= ’ & . nigh, aithough not significantiy more so 


mous to write in private the best arguments they 
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PERCEPTUAL CLOSURE IN SCHIZOPHRENIA 


| SOLOMON SNYDER 
| Georgetown Univers 
DAVID ROSENTHAI 
\ nal Ih ite Vental He 
np IRVING A. TAYLOR 
New } 
| 
SURE, or the tendency to complete Mhurstone (1944), in a factor analytic study 
what is incomplete and to organize ol perception, proposed the existence of a 
what is perceived into “good figures,” factor which involved the ability to form a 
tral to the gestalt theory of perception. perceptual closure and hold it against distra 


I 


} In Koffka’s (1935) words, “If the unit is ‘open’ tions; it was associated with the ability to 
r ‘incomplete,’ then that part of the field manipulate two configurations, a process 


corresponds to the gap will be a seat characteristic of reasoning. While probably 
very particular forces. forces which will related to the factor operative in the studies 
ke the arousal of processes of closure easier of simple form pe rception, it appears that 

the arousal of any others. The closure Thurstone’s closure factor is more complex 


of course, be that closure which is’ than that examined by earlier experimenters 


/ demanded by the rest of the figure, a closure Taylor (1960) studied closure in individuals 
good continuation.” with extreme social attitudes. All subjects 
Perceptual closure is said to be an autoch- tended toward partial compl tion of incom- 


nous process which operates to stabilize plete figures; extreme scorers on a social 
perceived external world. The term has attitude scale tended to close gaps in figures 
e been so expanded that Drever’s (1953 to a greater extent than those who were not 
tion of closure refers to an all-embracing extreme in their views, supporting the hy 


tion by means of which “percepts pothesis that extreme liberals and extreme 


conservatives have similar personality char- 


emories, and actions attain stability.’ ! 





The phe nomenon of closure has been demon- acteristics. 
strated experimentally with normal subjects While there is ample evidence for the occur- 
number of studies of form perception. rence of closure in normal subjects, closure in 


t 


bson (1929) had subjects reproduce two subjects with personality disorders has 


ries of simple geometrical stimulus forms, apparently) been investigated in only two 
‘ imber of which contained two to four studies 

tour gaps, and found that absolute or Street (1931, 1934) administered a gestalt 
rtial completion occurred in 92° of tl completion test to 218 cases of “functional men- 
reproductions of the incomplete figures tal disorder” and 45 general paretics. In the 
solute completion occurring in 15% of the completion test, subjects were shown a series 
s. Hen pstead (1901), Tiernan (1938), anc of pictures, altered so that part of the figure 
siedenfield 1938) also found evidence fo form the ground. In order to recognize the 
) re, the latter two experimenters reporting pictures, subjects must complete perceptually 
rease in closure when subjects reproduces the structure of each figure. The number of 
nulus several weeks later. correctly completed figures is the individual’s 
5 ; : — = ' test score. When the scores of control subjects 
ted this stu an s apeaaeeal were compared with the scores of the groups 
nervision. The study was ma with mental disorders, significant differences 
‘ S 1 United States Public Health Servic: were found. The control s ibjec ts had a mean 
»M -5908 rs I test score of 7.38, the functional cases, 6.33, 

Ra nd the organic cases, 5.27 

‘ | M. Waldror : al ( van ases, 0.2 
lercs ude poss the testing o Roseman (1952) tested the hypothesis that 


St. Elizabeth's Hospita closure behavior, as measured by a jigsaw 
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pattern test, was a function of personality t as you see him above.” TI 
integratio! Che test of closure consisted of 39 a he sa 
jigsaw patterns, ¢&% made up of two pieces rhe ‘e ‘ figure consists of four t 
which could be fitted together to form a 
1 ” irr ged as LLlOW The gaps et 
closure or nonclosure item. There were 29 
; , of the ner and lower tickt on 
closure items which would form a compact the upper and lower ticktack , 
, } , ) . 
1 right ticktacktoes are a ZU mi eters I 
geometrical shape when put together, and 10 
- ; are repr iced the 1 at wi tf 
nonclosure items. The latter were interspersed ticktacktoc ntersect. at the s 
among the closure items to break any set for to reproduce the entire figure as it app 
closure that might develop. Items were pre- ing the points as guide 
Subjects. Thirty-six male schizophrenics cor 


sented in decreasing order of difficulty, each : ; gti. 
« the task and 10 did not. Six of the 36 were patient 


r Lxi f 10 seconds. The subjects ’ . 
for a maximum of 1 onds. The subject the Clinical Center of the National Institutes of B 








were 42 male “psychiatric patients” and 23  30at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, D. C. $ 
male normal controls, instructed to work as liagnoses were as follows: 3 hebephrer . 10 par 
rapidly as possible to complete the pattern in 15 catatonic, 1 simple, 7 chronic ur 
: ° } } . 1 2 ] rt rt ere white a S1X Ne M 
the time provided. Normal subjects closed an 22 
i ‘ ? years, range 19-53. Fe ha 
average ol 21.83 figure as opposed to an in eig] grade education. 16 wert t the ] 
average of 17.86 for the patient group The level, and 11 had some college education. | 
difference was ignificant at the 1‘ level. level of four subjects 1 t not N 
2 . were on tranauillizing drugs. 8 the 9 
The mean closure time per item and the mean 2‘ 
é , . a 500 mg/day of chlorpromazine 
tin ; - t ao | c ite ey ‘re cloT = 
time for completing all test items were signifi Control subjects were obtain¢ 
cantly faster for the normal subjects. The main ne group consisted of 14 volunteer 
ypothesis was supported using both clini norma! controls for many studies at NIH. J 


were el! ployees at NIH The second ¢g 


of 20 medical and surgical patients at a get 


cal status and MMPI scores as measures of 


personality integration. 


. . , . in Washington, D. ¢ \ yects were 
lwo aspects ol the procedure which may were white and six Negro. Mean 
have accounted for the differences between the range 18-46. for the NIH group ar iS.6 ve 
. 7 + - ) 5 r he vy . } 
two groups were the imposition of a time limit 21-59, for the GM& Pe 
: . : “ighth grade educati« 13 wer 
since psychiatric patients often perform more ‘ 0 } een ' 
. wie ° and 2 lad some ce ge edt 
owly on various tasks than normal sub- Peenlicen Oh ares byte tN] 
ects) and starting with the most difficult — testedinagr ; said att 
tem since patients tend to be more readily subject ve! te 
discouraged and alienated by failur ead per ed. A 
m ' n , ere te I 7 
he present study attempts to determine ‘ 
whether perceptual closure occurs to a less he gaps i ot 
extent imong scl ophreni than norma I i t 
ubjects when time pressure, difficulty level t t t 
and complexity of figure-ground relationships °°" 
not confounded in the experimental task, 
é 
nd to indicate alternative formulations whic] 
could ount for such a finding ABLE 1 
PROCEDURI 
| . 
simental n ls. Eac \ 
| ) 1960 n l itio ot | ¢ i 
le Ihe co tof two test 
LI te i ¢ ( l 1 
| I H e. I ( i etl esa t 
eight pe ts to create eight a {20 n wT . 
Che Bov is presented first. Below it, parts of tl ( 
‘ Lor ( \ | 
vhich do not include the gap e already ‘ C 20 
ih eC ta to cop th ire r¢ 
; cont the eight gaps. I 
nt I he shee ows Copy r . 
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PERCEPTUAL CLOSU 


RESULTS 


; 


fable 1 shows some relationships among the 
mean closure scores on the test and control 
figures for both the patient and control groups. 
Closure scores were consistent for subjects 
when the test figure was either Boy or House. 
The degree of consistency was much the same 
whether the subjects were schizophrenic, 
physically ill, or healthy nonschizophrenic 
individuals. Thus, the mean closure scores on 
the test figures were quite stable. However, 
these scores did not correlate with the mean 
losure scores of the control figure, the tick- 
tacktoe, indicating that the mean closure 
scores were a function of the configurational 
conditions built into the test figures but not 
built into the control figure. 

The main results of the study are shown 
in Figure 1. Each dot in Figure 1 represents 
the mean closure score for the 16 gaps in the 
Boy and House drawings. Both control groups 
were combined because there were no signifi- 
cant differences between them with respect 
to closure scores on the test or control figures 
Neither age nor education level was signifi- 
cantly related to performance on these tasks. 
Among all 37 control subjects there was only 
me who did not show some degree of closure. 
The mean closure score for the group as a 
whole was 3.50 millimeters, SD being 2.25. 


SCHIZOPHRENIC Ss @ 
(on drugs) 


SCHIZOPHRENIC Ss 
(not on drugs) 


CONTROL Ss ° 
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The schizophrenic subjects who were on 
drugs have been separated from the others 
Interpretation of differences between the two 
groups of patients is contingent on the fact 
that the group on drugs was also judged by 
the hospital staff to be “sicker,” that is, more 
disorganized. Thus, the drug and severity of 
illness conditions were confounded. rhe 
authors, naturally, had no control over such 
matters. Differences between the groups are 
interesting nonetheless. 

Of the 27 schizophrenic subjects who were 
not on drugs, 11 showed no closure. The mean 
closure score for the group as a whole was 1.47, 
SD being 3.32. It can be seen that four sub- 
jects contributed disproportionately to the 
group variability, showing an exaggerated 
degree of closure. Of the four, two were pre- 
dominantly paranoid and two catatonic. We 
are not able to account for the markedly 
different performance of these four subjects. 
The difference in mean closure scores between 
the nondrug schizophrenics and the control 
subjects was significant at the .01 level. 

Among the nine patients on drugs, there 
were virtually none who showed any appreci- 
able degree of closure, six of the nine showing 
a definite tendency to open the gaps rather 
than to close them. The mean closure score 
for this group was —1.48, and the SD was 
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Frc. 1. Closure scores of schizophrenic and control subjects 
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Patients: Nondrug 27 4.124 
Patients: Drug 9 7.242 
Control Subjects 37 0.88 1 
Patients: Nondrug vs. Controls 3.31 
Patients: Nondrug vs. Patients: Drug 2.29 
Patients: Drug vs. Controls 6.30 


1.49. Differences between closure scores for 
this group and the other two groups were 
significant at well beyond the .01 level. 

Mean closure scores for the eight gaps of the 
ticktacktoe were 0.19, 1.04, and —0.67 for 
the control subjects, nondrug schizophrenics, 
and schizophrenics on drugs, respectively. 
None of the differences between groups was 
statistically significant. 

In Table 2, the performance of schizophrenic 
and control subjects is examined in greater 


detail. It was possible that normal subjects 


may have had relatively little variability 
among the gaps of any drawing, whereas the 
chizophrenic subjects may have both opened 
and closed gaps in any given drawing in a 


more extreme fashion, although opening mort 


than closing, relative to control ubjects. 


} 


hus, their mean closure scores may have been 


an inadequate representation of what they 
actually did. 


' lo examine this possibility, we 
computed the mean of the three largest gaps 
and the three smallest gaps in the Boy and 
House drawings combined and in the tick- 
tacktoe reproductions by each subject. As a 


ove rall 


f 


measure of the variability in ea 
reproduction we took the diffe rence between 
the largest and the smallest gap, viz., ri 
range 


From Table 2, it can be seen that the mean 
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PERCEPTUAL ( SURE IN SCHIZOI NI 
¢ to closure. These forces occur, or havi ibject’s tt / ung the 
par l e bral lt bi n r of direct y ‘ yn toward certa 
tent for mobilizing su forces variable, is of great importance in determining 
exist or is reduced, the degree « the degree of illusion perceived. Citing an 
r sure should be proportio1 \ experin y Marianne Miill he pointed 
red. ‘| el of a “closure ou the ibject’ ittitude \ 
yphi ul : uld be compat nat re ed, or le-perceiving the 
TT ol ré \ hol iusk ect Vas ore er tf \ I Lie 
lune on I ener? ng I ttitude or lL Was pa&rt o1laving 
S brain to be responsible for t It is therefore not unreasonable to ler 
ss (Altschule, Promisel, Parkhurs & that, Siege 1954) study, the 11Z0 
ruenbaum, 1950; Bychowski, 1943; Meadow _ phrenic subjects had more of a “‘part-isolating 
. kenstein, 1952; Nielsen, 1948). Such set and paid less attention to the context 
sht include the so-called reticular provided by the wings of the figure and to th 
\ gy or limbic systems Che de fect co | reas whi they subtended. This could ther 
resumably lie in some humoral substan “explain” why their performance was mor 
mally subserves the functioning of “accurate” than control subjects’, 1.e., why 
systems, or is itself directly energizing they were less subject to the illusion. 


s normal state (Kety, 1959a, 1959b Similarly, in the present experiment, it is 
It is possible, however, to examine th not improbable that schizophrenk subjects 
results from another point of view. Thefactthat paid less attention to the whole figure as such, 
lrug schi ophreni subjects closed the but focused primarily on the part of the 
ps of the test figures 1.47 millimeters on the drawing which they were making at any given 


whereas the mean closure score of the time. Such a set was more clearly shown in 


trol subjects was 3.5 millimeters more than the performance of more severely ill patients, 


standard to be copied, might indicate, whose drawings tended to be disjointed and 


+} 


paradoxically, that the performance of the loosely organized, the separate parts often 


ren subjects was superior to tha failing 
scores Failure to maintain a set in the way that 


four noted « xceptions clustered around normal subjects do (the tendency Lo develop 


ero, which indicates perfectly accurate per- segmental sets) has been described as a funda 
it mental formal characteristic of schizophrenia 


rmance, whereas control subjects’ score 
ustered round 1 point whi l deviated 2 by Shakow (1950), and the pre sent findings 


to be properly aligned with one another. 


he normal subjects. The patients’ 





ters from perfect accuracy are consistent with such an hypothesis 

\ similar and perhaps related finding has The question arises as to why the schizo 
noted respect to the Miiller-Lyer phrenic maintains this “part-isolating” 
is I tudy by Siege 1954 Uy itt ide and how general a phenomenon it 1S 
S yphreni and normal subject were vith respect to his pt rception ol part-w ole 

r red to adjust the ving 1 the Miiller r¢ ynshiy under different circumstance 
I r igure to ke ¢ uai the two rizontal Chere may be an analogue here to the concret¢ 
ngs intersect 1 T} tast abstract relationships found among schizo 

S Tepe 1 at 2-day intervals. Th O phre! ibjects in tasks involving conceptua 

re ibjects did better than norm i} thinking. Roseman’s (1952) test of perceptua 
oct ) r yne t 1 clo ré involved fitting jis aw pieces together 
\ ion ve olf SIX O asions tor al el to rm patterns which repre sented concepts 
Moreover, both groups showed characterist uch as geometrical shapes. With such a task, 
ring cul n t t deviations [rom i difficult to say whether periormance 
lard became ss with practice, but deficit was due to inability to form the con 

V ee ol ¢ vas { J ep ( tI ibility to obtain perceptual closure 
reater tor the p ents than for the In our experimer , the concepts Boy and Houss 

r S wer given, but the S( Lizophreni subject 

B \ 1956 | tl t et a t kee} t concepts ik n mind 
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so that the failure to obtain closure may be a 
function of how schizophrenic subjects deal with 
and are guided by concepts even when they 
can form them or have them provided. The 
functional similarity between keeping a con- 
cept “in mind” and maintaining a mental set 
is apparent. 

It should be pointed out that a theory of 
brain arousal-deficit and a set-deficit theory 
are not necessarily incompatible, but may 
represent two levels of analysis of a common 
phenomenon. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Two test figures, each containing eight gaps 
of 20 millimeters, were copied by 36 schizo- 
phrenic and 37 control subjects. A control 
test of eight 20 millimeter gaps between four 
ticktacktoe figures administered. 
Mean closure scores were lower for the patients 


was also 
than for control subjects on the test figures, 
but significant difference between the 
groups occurred on the control figure. The 
results were interpreted to be compatible with 


no 


two not 
necessarily mutually exclusive: Schizophrenia 


arousal 


hypotheses of schizophrenia, 


reflects a deficit in energizing or 
systems of the brain; it reflects an inability 
to maintain a major set in the same way that 


normal subjects do. 
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Penguir SOCIAL COMPETENCE: 


rcelve THE ACTION-THOUGHT PARAM 
NORMAL AND PATHOI 


LESLIE PHILLIPS AND 


Worcester State H lal and Clark Univer 


HILLIPS and Rabinovitch (1958) isolated 


' York three symptom clusters and suggested 
ionst that these clusters could be organized 
lervous ptually along a developmental hierarchy. 
& J m theoretical grounds, these investigators 
a - iweested that symptoms indicative of “‘self- 
“ privation and turning against the self” 
hreni: represent an introjection of social standards 
keeping with a relatively adequate level of 

ynallit cial maturity. In contrast, symptom clusters 
= P tive of either an “avoidance of others”’ 
. al | or “self-indulgence and turning against others” 
). Py ere conceptualized as repre senting develop- 
mer tally lower levels of psy¢ hological function 

: A test of this hypothesis was carried out by 
¢ gler and Phillips (1960). Since these in- 
vestigators felt it premature to attempt the 
Ue | om struction of a comprehensive index of 
turity, they employed social competence as 

n approximation of such an index. Defining 
_ social competence in terms of six simple and 
99 ective biographical variables, they found 


the symptom clusters noted here were 
related to premorbid social competence in the 
licted direction. It thus appears that a 


al or maturational framework 





| rable heuristic value for our under 
‘ psychopathology. In the present 
1938 study, this framework was again utilized. 


Developmental theorists of both psycno 
lytic (Freud, 1952; Hartmann, 1952; Kris, 
aport, 1951) and nonpsychoanalyti 
ersuasion (Lewin, 1936; Piaget, 1951; Werner, 


48) have suggested that primitive, develop 





y early behavior is marked by imme 


direct, and unmodulated responses to 
rnal muli and internal need states 
trast, higher levels of maturation ar 


racterized by the appearance otf indirect, 
tional, conceptual, and symbolic or verbal 
This ix vestigation was upported by the Dementia 


Rest irch Pr ject Worcester State H« pital 
search grant (M-896) from the National Insti 
Mental Health, United States Public Health 


ETER AND VICARIOUSNESS IN 
AOGICAL BEHAVIORS 


EDWARD ZIGLER 
Vale University 


behavior pattert 


Thus developmental psy- 
chology suggests that a shift in emphasis from 


iction to thought is an expression f ti 


it parame ter 


appears to allow for the derivation of certain 
. . 


Use of such an action-thoug 


predictions concerning the relationship be 
tween symptomatology and maturity as 
measured by premorbid social competence. 
More mature individuals who are manifesting 
inappropriate or symptomatic forms of 
behavior should do so with a re latively greater 
emphasis on ideational, symbolic, or verbal 
forms and, correspondingly, should show fewer 
symptoms expressed in direct or overt action. 
Alternatively, less mature persons in patho- 
logical states should evidence symptoms in the 
sphere of direct or gross action rather than 
those of the ideational or verbal variety. The 
specific hypothesis tested in the first study can 
be stated as follows: Individuals who manifest 
symptoms in the ideational and verbal sphere 
have attained a highe r level of premorbid sot ial 
competence than those individuals who mani- 
lest symptoms characterized by overt action. 
This hypothesis gains some support from 
arlier studies which examined the relationship 


between maturational level, as defined by 


Rorscl ich pe rceptual indi es, and the in- 
cidence of behaviors in the pheres of thought 
and action. These studies de 


ol dire ( tly 


! 
alt with the 
yntrasting developmental level 
l¢ 
‘ 


issaultive versus verbally assaultive individ 
uals (Misch, 1954), of persons who make 
ictual suicidal attempts versus those who only 
harbor suicidal ideas (Kruger, 1954), of 


sexually deviant individuals versus tho 


deviant tashion (Kruge A 1954), and, finally 
of overactive children versus their underac 


preoccupied with fears of acting in a sexually 


counterparts (Hurwitz, 1954). These earlier 
studies have characteristically examined rela 
individuals who mani 


tively small samples o 
fested one of a pair of comparable symptoms 
in the realms of action or thought. In contrast 








PHILLIPS 


itively large 


ploye la rel 
nd included an analy 


is of a wide range of psychiatric symptoms. 
Stupy | 
Sub je cls 
This stud) as based on the examination of the 
case histories 793 patients, 480 males and 313 fe 


males, admitted to Worcester State ¢ 
1945-1957 I} parti ilar case his 


those of patients referred to the 


12-year period 


tories employed were 
hospital psychology department for 
eventualiy diagnosed 


While thi imple includes a 


and who were 


a functional disorder 


samp! 


ec. 


Categorization of Symptoms 





\ symptom (Phillips & Rabinovit 


& Phillips, 1960) here refers to the de cription of 














patient behavior by a ps chiatrist at the time I 
initial institutional contact or the description of be 
I or presented | eft 1ysicia s the prima 
reason I hospitali it \ examina ) f the 793 
case reco resuitec n the tal tion of 15s ! I 
hich could be « p d in the t cat 
i 14 which cc | ( ea place t I ght 
tegory. Symptoms include 1 the culo tegor 
re 1 sea ot! ler, aSSaultiyv perve ( 
homosexuatit i lit compl T 
cest, robber uk il attempt, fire setting, en ma 
outbursts, irrespot e behavio nia rst 
eats a t.a 1ddicti S (exe tar ing i ( 
Sympt 3 cluded in the thought categor vere 
suspiciousne phobias, fears VI I tile pulse 
bizarr as, obsessior sul " ea exual pre 
cupation, threatens : depreciatory ideas agains 
the sell feelings ol exual inadequacy perplexec 
depersonalization, teels pervert ind tee ong 
crazy or mentally sick. Hallucinations present a specia 
difficulty in classification. These experiences clearly do 


not occur in the realm of action, yet they cannot ur 


de | laced in the sphere of thought. Such 


t 
most accurately to be 


ambiguous! 


pathological manifestations are 
I 


categorized as perceptual phenomena (Arieti, 1955 
Consequently, this symptom was removed from further 
consideration in the analyse indertaken for this study 
Social Competence Indices 

As in the earlier studies, the variables of age, inte 


gence, education, occupation, employment history, and 





petence indices 


categories with 


marital status were used as social con 
Each variable was divided into three 


each category conceptualized as representing a step 


along a social competence continuum. The rational 
employed for ordering the categories of each variable 
was the same as that 
& Phillips, 1960). The categories « 


their order from low to high are presented below 


used in an earuer study 
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wide variety of case extremely deteriorated or ver 
agitated patients are seldom referred for psychological 
evaluation and are not adequately represented in this 
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5 ( ( ( e gra 9 
gra ( s i ¢ Sst nr 2 
€ I I ( ( t she hig < 
me c« eve ¢ ¢ 
$, Occ it ] D nary O 
ft { States Gove g Q 
1949 5-4 ed to place eac 
into the eg 1¢ ( NSKIILI¢ 
skilled anc ervice, Cit S 
Sik | and inageri 
ee plo ent histo usuall ne | 
sonal, fluctuating, frequent shifts, pa 
plo it; and, regularly emp 
6. Marital _ stat ngle ) r 
rie ar ‘ ( 
ir ge 
VU ethod ¢ 
Each of the 793 histor vas ¢ 
sympt The purpose of t 
1 i! - 1 { ‘ Lis t mM 
pure Tl ht, or M grou] \ 7 
I ed ¢ ( the a 
| 4 i \ t A! All i i l 
a . s of the thought ty; ( 
t Thought p. I o] 
‘ é div ( é 
nd ht cat ; e placed in the Mi ¢ 
procedure resulted in 182, 247, and 136 indir | 
signe to the Acti r} igt und M 
groups, respective IT} r ining \ 5 Pp 
pa ] = ; ' ved , 
sideration 
The case hist V of ¢ h individual was ¢€ 
( { t tS I i core on Caci he = . 
co pete e inaices ra vf the ce g 
in the lowest category results 1 score of 0 for 
index. Similarly, assignment to the mid categ 
resulted in a score of 1 and to the highest categ 
score of 2 The overall social con petence scor 
each person was the mean of the scores obtaine 
individual indices. This averaging proce 
required since data were not available for ever 
vidual on all six variables. Thus the final socia 
petence score for any patient could range from 0 " 
lowest category on every variable for w hich inf é 
tion was available) to 2 (the highest category m 
variable for which information was available et 
Results 
, nD 
The predi tion to be tested was that , 


dividuals in the Thought group have hig 
social competence scores than individuals 
the Action group. Although not pred p 
the social of the 7 n 
group would be expected to fall between thos Or 


In ord 


competence scores 


1 


ot the other two 
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rABLE 1 
Dis BUTION OF Soc Com EN S 
FC THE THREE SyMPTOM GRO! 
Act ‘ I 
oO I ( i ( I 
served | € s € 
F re Fre I F re F re I 
€ l¢ y t y € 
0-.50 52.0 33 0 28.0 28.4 38.0 51.6 
31-1.00 85.0 76.3 59.0 57.1 93.0 103.6 
01-1.50 40.0 56.4 41.0 } 1 94.0 76.5 
1.51-2.00 5.0 11.3 8.0 } 22.0 15.3 


re lationships actually obtained, a soc il com 


petence score X group contingency table was 
set up. The distribution of each group on the 
social competence variable is shown in Table 
1. The expected distribution of each group if 
ere were no real differe among the groups 
respect to social anabs e is also pre- 
sented in Table 1. The chi square resulting 
from this contingency table was highly signifi- 
x* 26.2: at 6: p 001 


be seen from Table 1, the Action and Thought 





groups contribute what is virtually the entire 
eviati from expectancy, the deviation 
bei g in the predic ted directi on. The distribu- 


of the Mixed group almost matches ex- 
pectancy and falls midway between the dis- 
Action and Thought groups. 


A further analysis was conducted to in- 


tributions of the 


vestigate the relationship between symptom 
group membership and each of the social 
competence indices. Using the same procedure 
as above, inde con 


vere set up for each of the six ind 


group contingency ti ibles 
vidual 
indices. The chi squares asso¢ iated with the 
education, intelligence, age, and occupation 
ndices all had p values <.05. The squares 
employment history and 
marital status indices had p values <.20. The 

relationships between group membership and 
predic ted 


associated with the 


each of the six indices were in the 
lrecti ion 


Discussion 


The findings of this study supported the 
hypotl Within the psychiatric 
employed, the symptoms of the 

more socially competent individuals tend to 
occur in the sphere of verbalization and idea- 
t sphere of action. In 


1eSIS adv anced. 
population 


ion rather than in the 
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socially competent patients 


contrast, ess 
preponderantly demonstrate their 
These findings may 
position advanced earlier 


sympto- 
matology in direct action. 
be related to the 
that for every maturity level there exist effec- 
tive patterns of adaptation as well as patho 
logical deviations from these patterns (Phillips, 
1960). Within this context, the three syn- 
Action, 
Thought—may be conceptually 


dromes investigated in this study 
Mixed, and 
ordered anc 
ent inappropriate resolutions, each of which 


| viewed as corresponding to differ- 


is tied to successive stages of social maturation. 

The present findings further suggest that 
the substitution of pathological for normal 
behavior patterns does not constitute a re- 
gression in the usual sense. That is, the in- 
dividual in becoming symptomatic does not 
appear to change his habitual mode of re- 
sponse. The action oriented, less mature, and 
less socially competent person tends to remain 
action oriented in his new and inappropriate 
behavior pattern. Antithetically, the mor 
mature and more 
predis] vosed to ideational, 


or more verbal forms of self-world interaction, 


SOc ially effex tive person, 


— mI} li 
indirect, SVMDOIIC, 


remains so oriented in a period of psycho 


I 


pathology. 


Stupy II 
The findings of the first study may also be 
related to the concept of vicariousness, orig- 
inally employed in the sensory-tonic theory 
Werner & Wapner, 1952). Al- 


theoretical and expe ri- 


of perception | 
though considerable 
mental work has been done in an effort to 
include this concept within a developmental 
framework (Hurwitz, 1954; Kruger, 1954; 
Misch, 1954; Wapner, 1954, 1956), the rela- 
tionship between the concepts of vicarious- 
ness and maturation remains ambiguous. As 
noted earlier, the 
maintains that increasing maturation is ac- 


developmental position 


companied by a corresponding increase in 
ideational and verbal forms of expression and 
a decrease in overt action. The concept of 
vicariousness 
equivalence exists between action and thought, 
and that if behavior in either of these modes is 
blocked for whatever reason, it will be re- 


suggests that a functional 


channeled into the alternative form of ex 


pression. 
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This view that action and thought are 
be havioral equivalents appears to be in opposi- 
tion to the maturational thesis. It 
that independent of maturation, the particular 


behav ioral mode employed is dependent either 


suggests 


on the particular external conditions under 
which the individual operates or on certain 
predispositions or individual preferences for 
particular types of behavior. Of the two 
theoretical positions just outlined, maturation 
and the the first 
study would appear to support the former, 


vicariousness, findings of 
i.e., an emphasis on action or thought in 
symptomatic behaviors can be most appro- 
priately conceptualized within a maturational 
framework. 

However, this is not to assert that the con- 
cept of vicariousness could not eventually be 
incorporated within this framework. A 
tential for either action or thought can exist 
at each of the maturational levels, although 
lower levels of maturation tend to be charac- 


po- 


terized by an emphasis on action and higher 
levels by an emphasison thought. On the basis 
of an extensive body of work (Piaget, 1950; 
Podell & Phillips, 1959; Werner, 1948), it 
can be anticipated that the quality or charac- 
teristics of the final behavior, whether in 
action or thought, will be related to matura- 
tional level. Thus it would be predicted that 
the action behaviors of the maturationally high 
‘individual who is employing an atypical, action 
dominated behavioral orientation will be 
developmentally higher in character than the 
action behaviors of the maturationally low 
individual. Analogously, it would be predicted 
that the thought the matura- 
tionally low individual who is employing an 


behaviors of 


atypical, thought dominated behavioral orien 
tation will be developmentally lower in charac- 
ter than the thought behaviors of the matura- 
tionally high individual. 

\ major purpose of the second study was 
the testing of this proposition. This test would 
appear to require (@) a measure of the in- 
dividual’s maturity level, (0) a criterion whose 
presence indicates that the individual is em- 
ploying an atypical behavioral orientation, 
and (c) a set of broad behavioral referrents that 


not only mirror the individual’s orientation 


but also can be rationally ordered to a develop- 
mental continuum. A social competence index 
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similar to those employed in the first study was 
used as the measure of personal and so 
maturity. 

Developmental theory as well as empirica 
findings in the psychology of occupations 
(Roe, 1956) was employed to derive a criterion 
of atypicality. Since high social competer 





individuals should typically have occupations 
other than those falling in the labor categories 
relatively 


high socia} compe- | 


individuals of 
tence who do fall in the labor categories were 


classified as atypical. Inclusion in the 


labor 
categories would appear to indicate a domi- | 
” over “thought.” Inaddition, | 


labor occupations 


nance of ‘“‘action 
the requirements of the 
unskilled, semiskilled, 
that they can be ordered to a developmenta 

continuum. That is, what is required of t 

unskilled laborer is the unmodulated /{ 
activity that has often been associated wit! 
lower levels of development. Antithetically 
the activity of the skilled laborer is of the | 
highly articulated variety that has been 
ascribed to higher developmental levels. The 
activity of the semiskilled laborer would fall } 


and skilled, are suc! 


gross, 


between these two extremes. | 
competence individuals | 
should typically have occupations falling in } 
the labor categories, individuals of relative) 
low social competence who fall in occupationa 


Since low social 


categories which emphasize conceptualization 
or the manipulation of symbols (professiona 
and managerial, sales, and clerical) 
classified as atypical. Although the thought 
occupations do not form as clear a develop 


were 


mental hierarchy as do the labor occupations 
they too may be rationally ordered to such 
continuum. The professional and manageria 
the top and 
bottom of 


occupations would be at 
clerical occupations at the 
hierarchy, with the sales occupations falling 
at an intermediary point. 

Employing these measures, the spe 
predictions to be tested in the second study 
Individuals \ 


high leve 


may be stated as follows: 


have exhibited a relatively 


premorbid social competence but who 


} 


occupations in the labor categories more f 


quently have jobs which fall at the upper et 


of the unskilled-skilled continuum than 
individuals who have exhibited low pr 
morbid social competence, and individuals 
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who have exhibited a relatively low level of 
premorbid social competence but who have 
occupations in the categories of professional 
and managerial, and clerical more 
frequently have jobs which fall at the lower 
end of the clerical-professional continuum 
than do individuals who have exhibited rela- 
tively high premorbid social competence. 

A second major purpose of the second study 
was to test further the proposition that for 
every maturity level there exists effective 
patterns of adaptation as well as pathological 
jeviations from these patterns, and that both 
the normal and pathological aspects of the 
individual’s functioning reflect the maturity 
evel he has attained (Phillips, 1960; Zigler 
& Phillips, 1960, 1961). This position is in 
essential agreement with the view that mental 
jisorders are continuing processes in which 


sales, 


the premorbid, initial, middle, and ultimate 
stages are interrelated (e.g., Zubin & Windle, 
1954). As noted earlier, this position suggests 
that the substitution of pathological for normal! 
behavior patterns does not constitute a re- 
That is, the in- 
lividual in becoming symptomatic does not 
appear to change his habitual mode of re- 
This was supported by the 
findings of the first study in that the action 


gression in the usual sense. 


sponse. view 
oriented, less mature, and less socially com- 
petent person tends to remain action oriented 
manifestations, 


his 


In regard to 
whereas, the more mature and more socially 


symptom 
Bantinn : 1; : 
effective person, being predisposed to idea- 
tional, indirect, symbolic, or more verbal forms 
f we . . . 

seli-world interaction, 
in a period of psychopathology. 

\ further test of this position suggests itself. 
If the orientation of the individual remains 
onstant in both the premorbid and patho 
ogical periods, then the more socially effective 
person who employs an atypical action orien- 


remains so oriented 


+ 


tation in his normal functioning should also 
manifest an atypical action oriented symptom 
pattern. Analogously, the less socially com- 
petent person who employs an atypical thought 
mentation in his normal functioning should 
also manifest an atypical thought oriented 
symptom picture. Again employing the 
measures outlined above the following specific 
predictions were tested: Individuals who have 
exhibited a relatively high level of premorbid 
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social competence, but who have occupations 
in the labor categories, more frequently mani- 
fest symptoms of the action variety than do 
individuals of equally high premorbid social 
competence whose occupations fall in the 
professionai and managerial, sales, and clerical 
categories, and individuals who have exhibited 
a low level of premorbid social competence 
but who have occupations in these latter 
categories more frequently manifest symptoms 
of the thought variety than do individuals of 
equally premorbid competence 
whose occupations fall in the labor categories. 


low social 


Method 


Since the range of occupations of the female segment 
of the hospital population described in the first study 
was so restricted, the case histories of only male pa 
tients were employed in this study. The histories of 
464 of the 480 male patients were used. The 16 patients 
whose records were not employed were those whose 
occupations did not fall into the categories of either 
professional and managerial, sales, clerical, skilled, 
semiskilled, or unskilled laborer. 

A new social competence score was obtained for 
each of the patients employed in this study. The proce 
dure for computing each patient’s social competence 
score was the same as that employed in the first study, 
except that the occupation variable was not utilized 
n the computation because occupation was one of the 
this study an 


independent variables. Therefore, in 


individual’s social competence score 1s based on his 
age, intelligence, education, employment history, and 
marital status 

Employing the procedure used in the first study, 
each of the 464 case histories was examined for symp 


toms manifested in order to place individuals into a 
pure Action or a pure Thought group. This procedure 
resulted in 123 and 102 individuals being assigned to the 
Action and Thought groups, respectively rhe 
remainder of the 464 case histories were removed from 
further consideration. 
Results 

The first prediction to be tested was that 
individuals who have exhibited a relatively 
high level of premorbid social competence but 
who have occupations in the labor categories 
more frequently have jobs which fall at the 
upper end of the unskilled-skilled continuum 
than do individuals who have exhibited low 
premorbid social competence. An occ upation 
(skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled) X social 
competence group (High and Low) contin- 
gency table was set up. The chi square test of 
independence employed to determine 
whether inclusion in a specific occupational 


was 
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category was independent of membership in 


either of the 
The re 
evidence of such independenc: 
of individuals in the High s0Cl 
group fell the skilled 
, whereas the majority of individuals 


two social competence groups. 


of 96.19 (p 001) gave no 


rhe majority 


ulting x 


al competence 


into and semiskilled 


categori 
in the Low social competence group fell into 
the unskilled category. 

Che second pred ction to be tested was that 
individuals who have exhibited a relatively low 
level of premorbid social competence but who 
have occupations in the categories of pro- 
[ sales, and cle rical, 
} 


fessional and managerial, 


more frequently have jobs which fall at the 
lower end of the clerical professional contin- 
uum than do individuals who have exhibited 
re¢ latively high premorbid social competence. 
Using the same procedure as above, an occu- 
managerial, 


pation (professional and sales, 
and clerical) X social competence group (High 
and Low) contingency table was set up. The 
resulting x? of 11.26 was also highly signifi- 
cant (p <.005). The majority of individuals 
in the High group fell into the professional 
and managerial and sales groups, whereas the 
majority of individuals in the Low group fell 
into the clerical category. Thus the findings 
essentially confirm the two predictions derived 
from the hypothesis. Even in those cases where 
an individual utilizes a developmentally 
atypical behavioral orientation, the quality or 
behavioral mode em- 


maturational level 


characteristics of the 
ployed is related to the 
attained by that individual. 

he next prediction to be tested was that 


individuals who have exhibited a relatively 


high level of pre morbid social competence but 
who have occupations in the labor categories 


mort symptoms of the 


action variety than do individuals of equally 


frequently manifest 


pre morbid social whose 
fall in the 
and 


high competence 


occupations professional and 


managerial, sales, clerical categories. 


Only those individuals who were in the High 
social competence group and who were also in 
Action or 


either the Thought 
used to test this prediction. 


symptom 
Che 


again 


groups were 
chi square test ol independence was 
2 a a 
clerical, and 


unskilled) 


(professional, 


skilled, 


ised. occupation 


sales; and, 


managerial, 


Symptom pat- 


semiskilled, and 
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tern group (Action and Thought) contingen 
table was set up. The resulting x? was 
significant one (x? 7.26; p <.01). Indiv 


uals in the Thought group tended to hav: 


conceptually oriented occupations whil 
Action group tended to be 


Since it 


dividuals in the 
the laborer 
viously shown that the individual’s oc 


occupations. Was pre- 


. “eS 
us social Competenc eve 


tion is related to 
i scores or the Thoug t 


, , 
the social competence 
I 


Action 


and 
" } 


their comparal 


groups were examined to insure 


lity. Mean sot ial competence 
individuals in the Action 


were 1.23 and 1.32, 
\ 


scores for 
lrhought 
tively. rhe difference of .0° 
(¢ < 1.00). 

The final prediction to be tested was that 


groups 


vas not significant 





individuals who have exhibiced a low level of § 
premorbid social competence but who hav 
occupations in the professional, managerial 
sales, and clerical categories more frequently 
manifest symptoms of the thought variety 
than do individuals of equally low social 
competence whose occupations fall into tl 
labor categories. Only those individuals wh 
were in the Low social competence group at 


who were also in either the Action or Thought 





symptom groups were used to test this pre- 
diction. Again, a 2 X 2 occupation X symp- 
tom pattern group contingency table was set 


up. The resulting x? was significant (x? = 
6.78; p <.01). Individuals in the Action grou 
tended to be in the labor occupations 


Thought 


dividuals in the group tended t 
have the conceptually oriented occupatior 

As in the High Action and Thought groups, } 
the social] competence scores of the Low A 


This com- 


parison revealed identical mean social « 


and Thought groups were compared 


petence scores (.56) for the two groups. Thus 


the findings also confirm the two predicti 


derived from the hypothesis that individuals 
who display an atypical behavioral orientat 


will also display 


in their normal functioning 


an atypical but congruent symptom patt 


Discussion 


The findings of this second study 


1 


support to the two hypotheses adva ) ed It 


was found that for individuals manifesting 


ca) a? if —- ] } ". ] r t9 
developmentally atypical behavioral orienta 
tion in their occupation choice, the quality or 





r| 








Soc LA 
racteristk ol their occupations neverthe- 
iS a ss remain related to the developmental lev 
ivid- ttained. It was also found that individuals 
isplaying an atypical behavioral orientation 
, their normal functioning also displayed an 
e ir itvpical but congruent functioning in their 
pre- athological manifestations 
Validation of the first hypothesis would 
ve pear to clarify the nature of the relationship 
ght etween maturation and vicarious functioning 
sure As note 1 earlier, this relationship has hereto- 
el re remained an ambiguous one. The findings 
f studies involving deviant groups (Hurwitz, 
de 1954: Kruger, 1954; Misch, 1954) have been 
ant mployed in an effort to incorporate the 


ariousness concept within a developmental 
that framework (Wapner, 1954, 1956; Werner, 
{ 1954). These earlier findings appear completely 
1a ngruent with the developmental thesis that 


e higher the level of maturation attained, 





the greater is the emphasis on ideational or 





lety rbal behavior patterns as opposed to action 
Cla! riented ones. The only aspect of these earlier 
the tudies that appears related to the vicarious- 
who ss concept is the finding that the ideational 
and groups produced more human movement re- 
ight sponses on the Rorschach than did the acting 
re- it groups. The implication here is that such 





responses represent a substitutive activity, 
set suggesting a type of vicarious functioning. 


: However, since increased production of human 


yu] movement responses is also characteristic of 
gher developmental levels (Litwin, 1957; 

t Podell & Phillips, 1959), it would appear that 
e tindings are consistent WItl the de- 


esis without recourse to 


I ess concept. It is clear that if one 
mm ; ] ‘ > - ; 
n- s to demonstrate \v irious functioning 
flerent groups, he must hold the develop 
1us tal level of the groups constant. Onlv then 
0 i n functioning be cribed to 
. I than to differences 
turational level att Lined This was the 
rocedure employed in the present study, and 
rey 5 tnat vicarious functioning dor 5 
» a. Zan ] y 1 ] - 
CCUI \ n developmenta levels, 
( formal characteristics of that 
¢ rror the developmental level 
It} the vidual manifesting it 


Phis finding would appear to raise certain 
la lesl s concerning the more classical studies 


= 


vicarious functioning (Goldman, 1953: 
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Korchin, Meltzoff, & Singer, 1951; Krus, 
Werner, & Wapner, 1953; Singer, Me 
& Goldman, 1952). For instance, in an often 
quoted study by Korchin et al. (1951) it was 
found that a group of normal adult subjects 
who were artif lally immobilized produced 
significantly more human movement responses 
than a control group of nonimmobilized sub- 
jects. The present study would suggest that 
these findings are likely only if subjects are 
employed whose developmental level is charac- 
terized by a potentially high production of 
human movement responses. If subjects of a 
developmenta ly low level are employed, the 
interaction between developmental level and 
1 that 


ideational production should be sucl 
while the amount of ideational material would 
increase, its formal quality would be of a low 
rather than high level. 

Some recent evidence indicates that this 
suggestion is a valid one. Litwin (1957), em- 
ploying groups of children 6, 10, and 14 years 
of age, found an increase in human movement 
responses on the Rorschach with increasing 
age but did not find an increase in such re- 
sponses as a result of motorically inhibiting 
her subjects. Spivack, Levine, Fuschillo, and 
Tavernier (1959), employing adolescent sub- 
jects ranging in age from 11 to 19 years, did 
find an increase in ideational production on the 
Rorschach following motoric inhibition. How- 
€ was no increase in human move- 


ever, ther 
ment responses. Instead, an increase was found 
n the production of responses developmentally 
ower in nature, animal movement and in- 
animate object movement responses 
Although the present study provides some 
Clarincation ol the relationship between 
naturation and vicarious functioning, neither 


nor the earlier studies explain why an in 


lividual should vicariously employ a_ be 
L\ ral orientation which, from the deve Op- 


mental viewpoint, is an atypical one. On 
rgestion, derived from earlier experimental 
idies, is that the individual functions in a 
vicarious or substitutive manner when the 
rnal environmental conditions are such 


that they block the individual’s typical 


behavior. Thus it may be hypothesized that 
for individuals who employ a developmentally 
itypical orientation in their occupation choice, 


considerable external pressures infh 
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choice, while no such pressure is likely to be 
found in the cases of individuals who employ 
a developmentally typical orientation. 

Another hypothesis is suggested by the 
finding of the first study that the develop- 
mental level of patients whose symptoma- 
tology is divided equally between action and 
thought symptoms falls midway between the 
developmental levels of patients whose 
symptomatology falls exclusively in the realm 
of action or in the realm of thought. It may be 
hypothesized that individuals who display a 
shifting or an ability for substitution, i.e., 
vicariousness, in their behavioral orientation 
are those whose maturation is at that transi- 
tional phase characterized by not only the 
presence of considerable overt action, but also 
by the beginning of an increased reliance on 
thought. This hypothesis, while explaining how 
the individual could employ either of two 
developmentally divergent modes, casts little 
light on the factors which influence the in- 
dividual’s choice of modes. A complete ex- 
planation would still appear to involve ex- 
trapersonal, environmental factors. Postulat- 
ing the importance of such factors appears to 
be in agreement with the views of Hartmann, 
Kris, and Lowenstein (1946) and Erikson 
(1950) that individuals who are in transitional 
phases of ego development are particularly 
susc eptible to external influence. 

One of the two hypotheses advanced above 
explains vicarious functioning solely in terms 
of “blocking” external events, while the 
other relates vicariousness to a combination 
of external events and a particular transi- 
tional level of maturation attained by the 
individual. While further research must be 
conducted to validate either of these hypoth- 
eses, certain findings here make it dubious 
that external events alone are responsible for 
vicarious functioning. If, as this hypothesis 
proposes, an individual is forced to choose a 
developmentally atypical occupation because 
of external factors (parents’ aspiration level, 
employment possibilities, etc.), it would not 
be expected that this atypical orientation 
would manifest itself in an area where these 
factors are inoperative or where their strength 
has been greatly reduced—namely, in the 


pathological manifestations of the individual. 
However, the results of the present study 

| a) 
clearly indicate that the individual’s atypical 


behavioral orientation remains 
both the normal and the pathological phases 
of the individual’s functioning. 

This finding, in conjunction with earlier 
ones (Zigler & Phillips, 1960, 1961), argues 
that the individual’s functioning is not solely 
the product of environmental conditions, Lor 
even of pervasive normal or pathological 
states. Instead, it mirrors a specialization or 
life style that extends to all areas of func- 
tioning as well as being intimately related to 
the maturational level attained. Although the 
authors have been impressed with the heuristic 
value of conceptualizing pathological _be- 
haviors as regressive phenomena, this view 
holds that the individual’s life style or basi 
behavioral orientation is at least an equally 
important determinant of his pathological 
manifestations. The possible interactions be- 


constant in 


tween regression and the various behavioral 
orientations of action and thought would 
appear to be an inviting area of investigation 


SUMMARY 


Two studies were reported In the first 
study, the hypothesis tested was that 
dividuals manifest symptoms in the 
ideational and verbal sphere have attained a 
higher level of premorbid social competence 
than those individuals who manifest symptoms 
The cas 


who 


characterized by overt action. 
histories of 793 patients were examined 
order to establish three Action 
Thought, and Mixed. All persons who mani- 
fested symptoms only in action were placed 
in the Action group and those individuals wit 
symptoms only in thought were placed in the 
Thought group. Individuals whose symptoms 
were equally divided in number between the 
action and thought categories were placed 
the Mixed group. 

The variables of age, intelligence, education 
occupation, employment history, and marita 
status were employed in assigning each in- 
dividual a social competence score. It was 
found that individuals in the Thought grout 
had significant'y higher social competence 
scores than ind viduals in the Action group 
It was also found that the distribution of the 
Mixed group on the social competence meas 
ure fell midway between the distributions 
the Action and Thought groups. 

In the second study, two hypotheses wert 


groups, 
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tested: In those cases where an individual only those individuals in the High social 


' tilizes a developmentally atypical behavioral competence group who also fell into either the 
sees rientation, the quality or characteristics of Action or Thought symptom groups, it was 
- he behavioral mode employed is related to found that individuals in the Thought group 
_— maturational level attained by that in- tended to have the conceptually oriented oc- 


vidual, and individuals who display a de- cupations, while individuals in the Action 


ymentally atypical behavioral orientation group tended to be in the labor occupations. 


heir normal functioning also display ar This observation also held in that group of 


OF1Ca! 1 


8 ypical but congruent symptom pattern. individuals who were in the Low social com- 
ph The case histories of 464 male patients whos petence group and who also fell into either the 
ae upations fell into the categories of eith Action or Thought symptom groups. The 
. e professional and managerial, sales, clerical finding of both studies were discussed in re- 

fe skilled, semiskilled, or unskilled laborer wer lation to the concepts of maturation, vicarious- 


Iristic . hae : i 
examined in order to establish High and Lov ness, and regression. 
competence groups and Action an 
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SOCIAL 


HE purpose of this study is to investigate 
the effectiveness of social reinforcement 
in modifying children’s performance in 
nple game. The variables of primary con- 
ern are the sex of the adult providing the 
social reinforcement, and the sex and age of 
hild be ing studied. 
In two recent studies with presc hool children 
Gewirtz, 1954; Gewirtz & 1958), 


vomen were found to have a significantly 


Baer, 


greater effect on the performance of boys than 


f girls, and men were found to have a greater 


erect 


on the performance of girls than of boys. 
[wo types of tasks were used: easel painting 

the presence of a permissive adult and a 
mpie game In which one of two alternative 
responses was socially reinforced by the adult. 


of adult 


\ significant interaction between s¢ 
1 sex of child was found for amount of at- 
tion seeking while painting and for the 
1ency with which the socially reinfor ed 


the authors 


Although, as 
her interpretations may 


nse was made 
account 
Freud 
neaningful focus 


ults, the Oedipal theory of 
aps the 


ch to view the data. 


provides perl most 
about wi 
The results of these two studies lead one to 


speculate further about the possible effects 
! social reinforcement by adults on the per- 
rmance of children of different ages. Again, 
even though other views may lead to similar 
Freudian 


st Integrated series of hypothe ses for making 


edictions, theory provides the 


predic tions. 


During the early years of childhood the 
principal caretaker of both boys and girls is 
sually the mother. Through her role in 








child’s basic needs, the mother 


omes the primary love-object of the young 
ld and her presence and comments acquire 


€ capacity for reinforcing behaviors not 
ssociatec with primary drives. Assuming the 
This st was supported by Grant M-3519 from 
National Institute of Mental Health 
if ssistance of Richard Strate in the conduct 
: ind of Raymond Collier in the analvsis 
data is gratefully acknowledged 
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H CHILDREN AS A FUNCTION 
, AND SEX OF S' 


STEVENSON: 
Vinnesota 

relationship with the mother generalizes to 
other women, social reinforcement provided 
by women should be more effective in modi- 
fying the performance of both young boys and 
girls (2-4 years) than social reinforcement 
provided by men. As the girl grows older and 
enters the Oedipal period a shift in 


choice 


object 
from the mother to the father begins 
to occur. During this period the boy not only 
fails to from the 
mother to the father, but comes to view the 


change his love-object 


father negatively. Results such as those found 
in the Gewirtz studies are predicted for this 
(4-7 that is, pre- 


dicted to have a significantly greater effect on 


stage years); women al 
the performance of boys than of girls, and men 
are predicted to have a significantly greater 
effect on the pe rformance of girls than of boys. 
Later, the Oedipal relationships decrease in 
the pattern of 


changes. The girl re-establishes a close affec- 


strength and object-choice 
tive relationship with the mother, and the boy 


shifts his object-choice from the mother to 


the father. During late childhood (7-11 years), 
women should be more effective reinforcing 
agents for girls’ behavior than for boys’, and 
men should now be more effective reinforcing 


agents for boys’ behavior than for girls’. 

rhe present study attempts to investigate 
the validity of such predictions by testing 
children at three age levels (3-4 years, 6-7 
years, and 9-10 years) in a simple game in 
which either a male or female experimenter 
(E) makes supportive comments during the 
subject’s (S’s) performance. In order to reduce 
the problems resulting from having only one 
male and one female £, six Es of each sex 
were employed. The use of more than one E 
also makes it possible to determine whether 
there are significantly different effects asso- 
ciated with different Es. 


METHOD 
Subjects 


The Ss were 252 boys and 252 girls selected on the 


basis of CA. One-third of the Ss of each sex were within 


the CA range from 3-0 to 5-0 years, one-third from 





HAROLD W. 


11-0 year 


hool or elem 


rom 9-0 to 





children of the appropriate CAs in each group or ¢ 
visited were used as Ss.’ The schools in general enrolled 
children of average cloeconomk intellectual level 
and wert elected on tl ASIS Ol vailability rather 
than any other criteria 
Ex perimenters 

The #s ere 12 pe ) liung t 

ks a 1 who were involy iin ome pl! e th 
Institute of Child Develoy t prog Che femal 
ks included two graduat t nts in psycl 
three graduate st nts in child development, and a 
ecretar Che male Es included a graduate stu t 
psychok vy, a gradual t ent 1 | 1 deve »p it 
a postdoctoral research associate in child develop 
ment, and undergraduate students in psycholog 


and industrial education 


ClOLOLZY 


the Es was 19-25 years, with a mean ( 


{ pparatus 


Che apparatus has been described in detail elsewhere 
Stevenson & Fahel, 1961 It consisted 
adiustable height with two bins, 8 * 10 

short transverse upright panel to shield 


ym S. The left bin contained ap; 





essentially 


table ol 
inches, nd a 


e's recording fi 


» 


mately 1,600 orange, blue, and green marbles. The 
right bin was covered by a plate with six °s inch 
holes placed randomly about the surface. Below th« 


right bin was a mechanism whereby each marble was 


counted as it fell to the bottom of the bin 


Procedure 


Che Ss were tested individually. Each S was obtained 


from the classroom by & and taken to the experimental 
tically all of the 
rhe / 
1 seated S at the table 


chools visited w 


isolated roon engaged S in friendly 


S'S age and ime, and said 
We're going to play a game. Let me tell you about it 
Phi i the Marble Game. See the ma F 
We hav ones an orange yes and this color 
y ‘ 1 this color green ones. Let me show ] 
how to play it. The marbles go in these holes. [/ 
indicated th irbles in the left 1 and the holes 
of the ite covering the right bi You can put ar 
color 1 l ly hese are the 1a 1 
these a the hole Pick the ir ) ita 
tim put them in the hole Let n h . 
how to ce t demonstrate vy the iarbles 
coul opped each hx OLN I'll te yu 
t t Now you can play the ime 


St N McCoy, Richard Strate, N in Kass 
Ger Pet Peder Jol Mervyn Bergma 

i I 1) ho serve Ss 4S, and the p vals 
ind teac! | ! irs chools and ek entar 
chools visited for their cooperation TOV 


a bD e rate ol 
minute E played the 
ré¢ I ng ot ve 
taken not to e or 


to be attentive t S 
smiung ng 
ment ve 

5 es é 
mately lo to 





( 
These state " 
or ri ‘ 
by S to engag in ¢ 
to by / 

hree departures frot 
First, if S stoppe nor 
course of the game. £ sa 
If S failed to resume res] 
tor SU se he ul 
§ picked up a handful o 
in one at a tin If S did 
N dropped tro the ex 
respo aing during tli 
comment is ma S 
the last two criteria, Ss w 
mechanical difficulties 
difficulties arose in the 
is ( eone s inteé upt 
were ¢ ir he 
otne Ss on S 








of the thre re levels 
from seve schools 
desirable the sta 
ot he 1 pi ort ¢ 

nec ssa CLdt ¢ ot 
some of the classes or ¢ 
obtained eithe yt 
or according to I 
cuple ( me engagt 
/ V ‘ i 
| V ‘ g i rré : 

om Fs vis } 
vere visited é 
cI re l g 

seq ‘ 

Be } ng t 
the procedur i 
the S 
) 2 sce fon » 
Response Measures 

The nur 

ait Ati 
f the game was re 
aurir tl hirst I 
com ts Ss use ) 
response The base ite 
ber of marbles i ted 
for each S and the 
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¢ +t 
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ca 
vc > 
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Five 
each S. Ar 
r r 

) 1) se 
te I 
il S later 
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irde Ir 
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NESULTS 


The first prediction was that women would 
have a significantly greater effect than men on 
the performance of both boys and girls at the 


3-4 year level. The mean difference score for 
} boys and girls tested by men was — .04, and for 
boys and girls tested by women it was 1.38 
see Figure 1). This difference is significant 

the .005 level (¢ 2.97, df 166). 

In order to determine whether this differ- 
nce might also be characteristic of the 
performance of Ss at the other age levels, the 
same comparison was made for the other ages. 

The mean difference score for Ss tested by 
vomen at the 6-7 year level was 1.29 and for 


s tested by men, .90. The difference is not 
significant (¢ 1.08). The mean difference 
: re for Ss tested by women at the 9-10 
) year level was .80, and for Ss tested by men, 
35. The difference is in the opposite direction 
irom that found for younger Ss, but is not 

» Significant (¢ 1.68, df 166, p > .10). 
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te of the game for each CA for ea x of Ss 
The first prediction is therefore confirmed. 
Social reinforcement in the present setting is 
more effective in modifying the rate of re 


sponse of boys and girls at the 3-4 year level 
when it is provided by women than when it is 
provided by men. The difference is significant 
at the 3-4 year level and at none of the other 


CA levels. 
The second predic tion was that for children 
of 6-7 years women would have a greater 


effect on the performance of boys than of 
girls, and men would have a greater effect on 
the performance of girls than of boys. The 
mean difference score for boys tested by women 
was 2.18, and for girls tested by women, .40. 
The difference is significant at less than the 
.025 level (¢ 2.37, df = 82). The mean differ- 
ence score for girls tested by men was 1.15, 
and for boys tested by men, .64. The differ- 
ence is in the predicted direction, but is not 
statistically significant (¢ = .66). 

Again, to determine whether this effect 
occurs only at the 6-7 year level, the same 
comparisons were made at the other age levels. 
The difference between the mean difference 
scores at the 3-4 year level for boys and girls 


tested by women was not significant (¢ = .50). 
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The difference between the mean difference 
scores for boys and girls tested by men was 
also not significant (/ 54). At the 9 10 ye ir 
level, the difference between the mean differ- 
ence scores for boys and girls tested by women 
was not significant (/ 1.27), nor was the 
difference between the mean difference scores 
for boys and girls tested by men (f 1.13 

The second predic tion was thus only part y 
onfirmed. At the 6-7 year level, and only at 
this CA level, women were more effective in 
modifying tne lavior ol boy ; than of gir 
Social reinforcement provided by men did not 
have a significantly greater effect in modifying 
the behavior of girls than of boys it any ol the 
CA levels. 

Ihe third prediction was that at the 9-10 


year level boys tested by men would show a 


greater increment in response than would 
girls tested by men, and conversely, girls 


tested by women would show a greater 
increment in response than would boys tested 
by women. This prediction was not supported. 
The tendency was for the cross-sex effect sug- 
gested by the results at the 6-7 year level to 
be maintained at the 9-10 year level, but by 
the 9-10 year level the variability among Ss 
was so great that the differences were not 
statistically significant. 


The average difference scores obt iined for 


all Ss tested by men showed a consistent in- 
crease across the three age levels from 04 to 
.90 to 1.55, while the average difference scores 
obtained for Ss tested by women showed a 
decrease across the three age levels from 1.38 


to 1.29 to .80. The increase for the men from 


the 3-4 to the 9-10 year levels is highly signifi- 
cant (/ 4.17, df 166, p <.001), but the 
corresponding decrease for the women is not 
significant (/ 1.23). Social reinforcement 
delivered by men therefore became increasingly 
effective as the Ss’ CA reased, but no signifi 
cant changes 1n the general effectiveness of 


social reinforcement delivered by women as a 


Tun tion of Ss’ CA was found 


Che question may be raised whether « 
ences in performance among the various sub 
groups may not also have been manifest during 
the base rate pe riod. The Es may have in 
duced different levels of motivation during 


the initial stages of the task which would be 





the subgroups withi 


indeed nonsigt 
tested by different Es « 
ficant difference 


nor between thx 


1 by men and womer 


rate of re sponse 
is a highly significan 
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Sspons e average base rates of Ss tested by different TABLE 3 
, ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF DIFFERENCE SCORES 
FOR SrxtH MINUTE 


Significant differences occur among the 


srOUups base rates of Ss tested both by men and by 
noug vomen. Since the Ss tested by each E were Source if us Error F 
jetermined at random, these differences in 
Aes lor base rates cannot be attributed to charac- Sex £(A 02 | D 
emark- | teristics of Ss. It must be concluded that the ee - a he. - - “ — 
. | &s differed in ways which had significant  {ndividual ED , 3 sage 
effects on the rate with which Ss responded. Du 5 | .O1 5.26°°° 
. Finally, there is a highly significant inter- i. (8 -{ = 
tion between Sex of S, Age of S, and In- ax, 1 | CXD 31 
vere / dividual E. It is evident in the breakdown of 8 X‘ 2 | 5) BXCXD | 4.3 
" this interaction according to sex of £ that : : : , ee oreo 
“ e major contribution to this interaction is Cc X Du 1¢ 2.63°* 
antly. } derived from the women Es. The average base as <p a bt ee _ 
Ther rates of Ss tested by men were rather evenly 3 xcxp 2 | cos —— 
et | distributed within each age and sex grouping. Bx CX Dm 1K Nod 2.10° 
_ » For Ss tested by women, however, the dis- .. cum 2 ila 
: persion of average base rates was similar for 
_ boys and girls at the 3-4 year level, but "p< 05 
cite ) a reased more for girls than for boys at the Bio. ty ~ 
-7 and 9-10 year levels. 
. and Age of S, and a significant triple inter- 
erence Scores action between Individual EZ, Age of S, and 
{n analysis of the changes in difference Sex of S. 
scores through the period in which social re- Ihe tendency was for the dispersion of the 
forcement of Ss’ re sponses occurred in- average difference scores to increase with 
es an increase in the average difference increasing CA. The range tended to be more 
re from .35 for the second minute to 1.30 restricted, however, for boys than for girls 
r the sixth minute. This increase is highly at the youngest age level and the increase in 
significant (¢ = 4.62, df 503, p <.001). The range from one age level to the other tended 
+.3 fference scores increased from the second to be greater for boys than for girls. In general, 
5.4 rough the sixth minute in 11 of the 12 sub- the findings are similar to those obtained in 
groups. The only group in which a decrease the analysis of the base rates in that the dis- 


ug! his period oct urred was for girls at pe rsion of average diffk rence scores obtained 
9-10 year level tested by women. Here for Ss tested by women tended to be greater 
change was minimal; the average differ than that obtained for Ss tested by men and 


score for the second minute was .14, and _ in that the dispersion tended to be greater for 


1} 


r S minute, .01. girls than for boys at all ages. 
since the effect of social reinforcement was An inspec tion of the sixth-minute difference 
” greatest during the sixth minute of the game, scores indicates that there was some con- 
om lysis of variance was performed on the _ sistency in the ordering of the average differ- 
ference scores obtained for this period. ence scores of Ss tested by individual Es at the 
Because of the lack of homogeneity of variance, 3-4 and 9-10 year levels. Although the number 
garithmic transformation of the data was of Es is small, rank order correlations were 
erlormed. The analysis is summarized in computed to give an indication of the degree 
Table 3 of consistenc y found. The correlation for boys 


There was no significant difference in the at the 3-4 and 9-10 year levels tested by men 


inute difference scores for boys and was .81 (p <.05), and for boys tested by 


girls or for Ss tested by men and women. There women, .60. The correlation for girls tested by 
s a significant difference in the difference men was —.71, and for girls tested by women, 
res of Ss tested by individual Es, a signifi- 76. In other words, the ordering of Es tended 


double interactic n between Individual E to be similar at the early and late ages for 








boys, while the ordering for girls indicated 
that women who produced high difference 
scores at the younger age levels tended to 
produce low difference scores at the highest 
age levels and vice versa. 

The correlation between the 
marbles inserted during the first minute of the 
game and the difference score for the sixth 
minute was —.40. This r is highly significant 
(p <.001) and indicates a tendency for Ss 
with low base rates to have high increments in 
response and for Ss with high base rates to 
have lower increments in response. 


number of 


DISCUSSION 

The results at the 6-7 year level are similar 
to those reported by Gewirtz, Baer, and Roth 
(1958) for 4-6 year old children tested fol- 
lowing a 20-minute period of social isolation. 
Since the index of the effectiveness of social 
reinforcement differs in the two studies, it is 
possible to compare the results only in terms 
of direction and not in terms of the absolute 
changes in behavior. In both studies social 
reinforcement provided by women had a sig- 
nificantly greater effect on the behavior of boys 
than of girls, and there is a tendency, not 
significant in either study, for social reinforce- 
ment provided by men to have a greater effect 
on the behavior of girls than of boys. The 
major discrepancy between the results from 
the two experiments is that the cross-sex 
effect was reliable in the Gewirtz, Baer, and 
Roth study only following social isolation 
and not reliable when Ss were tested 
without such isolation. The this 
difference is not clear, and the present data 
indicate that deprivation immediately prior 
to testing is not a necessary condition for the 
effect to emerge. 

The results provide some support for the 
predictions derived from psychoanalytic 
theory. There is clear support of the prediction 
that women are more effective than men in 
modifying the performance of boys and girls 
at the 3-4 year level in this type of task. As 
discussed above, the results are also in line 
with the prediction that adults should have a 
greater effect on children of the opposite sex 
at the 6-7 year level. The results for Ss tested 
by men are in the appropriate direction, but 
are not reliable. The strong effect of women 


on boys’ performance at this age level, as 


was 
basis of 
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contrasted with the more moderate eff 
men on girls’ performance, has some basis 
the Freudian assumption that the Oéedipa 
relationship is more intense with boys thar 
with girls. The results do not support tt 
prediction that the behavior of children at the 
9-10 year level would be modified to a greater 
degree by social reinforcement provided | 
adults of the same sex as S compared to adults | 
of the opposite sex. The view that the 9-1 
year old children’s close affective relationsh 
with the like-sexed parent results in adults 
this sex having a greater effect on the perforn 
ance of the child is not supported. 

The question arises as to whether other 
positions than the Freudian one may not | 
provide a more satisfactory account for the 
results. Gewirtz and Baer (1958) have 
hypothesized that the effectiveness of socia 
reinforcement is increased by social depriva 
tion. A simple extension of this hypothesis 
may account for the cross-sex effect discussed 
above. It may be hypothesized that the effec- 
tiveness of social reinforcement provided by | 
an adult in modifying children’s performance : 





ae 


is a function of the degree of social deprivatior 
children have for contacts with members 
the adult’s sex. 

It must be assumed that during the earl 
years of the child’s life the parent functions 
more frequently as a caretaker than as 3 
source of social satisfaction for the child. As 
discussed earlier, the effectiveness of the , 
mother as a reinforcing agent during the early 
years of the child’s life may be posited as being 
a result of her gaining in secondary reinforcing 
value because of her presence in the satistac- 
tion of the child’s basic needs. The father has 
a relatively less important role at this tim 
and only later does he begin to play a signil- 
cant part in the child’s daily activities. Th 
increased effectiveness of the male Es with , 
increasing CA of the child was found in this 
study. As the child grows older and becomes 
capable of satisfying his own basic needs or 0! 
delaying gratification of his needs, the im ” 
portance of both parents as social agents 
increases. 

Social forces begin to operate after the first 
years to direct boys’ activities towards thos 
of other boys and men and to direct girs 
towards those of other girls an¢ | 
Masculine contacts and _behaviot 


- 


activities 
women. 


efic 





ys t 
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for girls, and 
ne contacts and behavior are reinforced 
The boy is relatively 


re reinforced for boys and not 


r girls and not for boys 


reé deprived oI contact with females than 
and the girl is relatively more 
This is as 


med to be maximal during the early school 


™ 
11es 


leprived of contact with males. 


years, for it is perhaps at this time that there 


sthe greatest emphasis placed upon the child's 


pting an ap} ropriate sex role. Because of 
s deprivation, the effectiveness of women 
is reinforcing agents for boys and of men as 
forcing agents for girls is assumed to in- 


iS¢ Th 


nis assumed to be greater for boys than for 


Li strength of the cross-sex depriva- 


and contacts are 


apne ey ts 
activities 
' 


re likely to be discouraged for boys than 


isculine activities and contacts are for girls. 


irther, the boy has had a closer relationsh p 


i more frequent contact with the mother 
ring the first years of life than the girl has 


with the father, being forced to 
rease or relinquish 


thus 

such relationships and 
ntacts should have a greater effect on boy Ss 
on girls. 


general argument leads to an odd 


radox, for it would be predicted that during 


ese years the more effective reinforcement 


asculine behavior for bovs would be 


rived from the mother and the more effectiv: 
behavior 
ld be derived from the father. It 


forcement of feminine 


for girls 
may tx 
ortant, therefore, to distinguish between 


} ae ae : +} £ 
model for identification and the source o 


niorcement for adopting behavior co 
Tuent with this model. Although the fat 
ty p e model for masculine behavior 
r go bi legre¢ to wi cn Une 
with t model may be a fi 
e a Teé to ( the nother I 
rr S 1 i { ) 
e€ resuitS give severa ndications that 
re differe > Detween boys and oj S 
the degree to which the characteristics of 
lual adults influ their performance. 
lults who were effective with younger 
5 l 1 o be es ffective with ol eT 
: e the adu vho were effective with 
. boys tended to remain effective with 
r boys. In view of the fact tl the per- 
rmance of 3-4 y« r old boys tested by differ- 
Es « 1 not differ to so oTreat degree as 
eTiormance of the young girls, it may 
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be hypothesized that boys and girls difier- 
entiated the characteristics of the particular 
Es equally well, but that the performance of 
the young girls 
degree by the characteristics of particular Es 


The 


fact that the average difference scores obtained 


influenced to a greater 


wee 
than was the performance of young boys. 


by the various groups of girls tended to differ 
to a greater degree at all age levels than did 
those obtained by the groups of boys indicates 
that the performance of girls in general was 
affected to 


characteristics of the 


greater degree by particular 
individual #s than was 
the performance of boys. An examination of 


such factors as -’s age, appearance, expe rience 


with children, scholastic status, or scores on 
the MMPI gave no indication of what charac 


teristics of the Es produced these differences 


in base rates and difference scores. Further, 
there are no data which clarify why men in 


general tended to produce more homogeneous 


n did 


srouping of performance in children tha 
I 


women 


SUMMARY 


Six male and six female Es tested seve! boys 
ind seven girls at each of three age levels 


$-4. O-/, ] 


nd 9-10 years) in a simple game 


Following an initial minute during which 


base line 


made two of 


lor pe riormance was established I 


five standard supportive com 


ments about .S’s performance each minute for 


the next 5 minutes. The increment in respons¢ 
occurring after the first minute of the game 
Vas UuS€ j in the analysis ol the results The 


average difference score was greater for Ss 


tested by women than by men at 3-4 
ear level, and wi significantly I ter Io! 
boys than for girls tested by women at the 


6-7 vear level. The increment was greater at 


~» . a 3 
vear level tor girl 
t 


than for boys tested 


by men, but the difference was not significant. 
At the 9-10 year level the differences in 
periormance associated with sex of & and sex 
of S were not statistically significant. An 


analysis of the increment of response during 
of the game indicated 


} 


the sixth minute 
differences in the 


scores obtained by Ss 


tested by different Es, and 


individual Es 


cant 
significant inter- 
and S’s CA, 
“A, and Ss 


The results were interpreted i! 


actions between 
and between individual Es, S’s ( 
Sex 
the hypothesis that the effectiveness of 
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reinforcement provided by an adult is a func- Gewirtz, J. L., Baer, D. M., & Roru, C. H. A: 1C 
th 


' 
1e similar effects of low social availabilit | 


tion of the degree to which children are de- 
prived of contact with members of the adult’s 


Sex. 





an adult and brief social deprivatio 9 
children’s behavior. Child Develpm 1958. 99 
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~ Cronbach’s (1946, 1950) influential 


é effect of response set on 
psychological tests, he used the label 


ul 


set to designate the 
affirmative to test 


of Most 
subsequently freely used 


escent 


response 


lency to give answers 


iten content, 


ms indepe ndent 


stigators have 


e term “acquiescence” to refer to this 
nse set and have explicitly or implicitly 
ied that the degree of acquiescent re- 
wnse set reflects a personality dimension 
s acquiescence, conformity, or sub- 


ssiveness. 


Gage. Leavitt, and Stone (1957) and Leavitt, 





and Roche (1955) suggest that acquies- 
response set (here designated ARS) on 
California F Scale reflects the “‘authori- 
r submission” component of the authori- 


The former claim that 


provides some support for 


rian personality. 
ee 

ceptualization of acquiescence [ARS] 
n to ‘yielding’ or ‘conformity’ to group 


ssure studied by Asch and Crutchfield 
ers (Bass, 1956; Jackson, Messick, & 


Solley, 1957; Zuckerman, Norton, & Sprague, 


ndicated their general agreement 
hought. The central purpose 
» test this assumption that 
to 
umining the relationship be- 


iT ot t 


tnd 
udy is t 


reflects an individual’s tendency 


ulesce D ( 


n ARS 


1 behavioral measures of con- 
compliance.* 


h ly gen- 


». ARS is a high 


tendency, 


to whi 
ed or multidimensional 
most of the literature, has been 
1959 


as 


1956: 


nd Messick 


Hanley, 
(1958), espe lally, have 
it re sponst set may be differe ntially 


1 by certain content categories of formal 


the author’s doctoral dissertation at 


direction of Austin 


Microfilms, 


iversily 


Manag Services 


the 





nion Commerce Building 


O} 
At least vestigator (Beloff, 1958) has labeled 
S referred to as conformity in experi 

S acquiescence ‘ 


J 
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\CQUIESCENT RESPONSE SET AS A MEASUR 


st 


E OF ACQUIESCENCE! 


FOSTER? 


characteristics of the test item. The possible 
differential effect of overge neralized as opposed 
ti all 
men are conceited vs. some men are conceited) 


» probabilistic wording of items (e.g., 


and the possible interaction between ARS and 


the set to give the most soc lally desirable 


answers suggested by these authors as 


| 


a 


were 


imensions needing further research. 


METHOD 


ARS Measures 


\n aphorism questionnaire similar to the one by 
Bass (1956) and Carey, Rogow, and Farrell (1957) and 
a difficult true-false test adapted from the Information 
rue Test used by Gage et al. (1957) were chosen as 


ARS which were d 


alternatives 


two measures ol issimular in content 


and response The aphorism questionnaire 


had 


real 


the adva 


ntage of proven reliability, of being a 
not f 


task for the 


somewhat similar 


artificial subjects and of 


the California 


cl 


to 
with which most recent research 
& 1958 ARS 
concerned 
The final 


sisted of 72 heterogeneous iten 


containing items 
F Scale 


Havel, 


Christie, 


Seidenberg on has been 


form of the aphorism questionnaire con 


is about human behavior 
Each item had been classified by judges as being socially 


sirable to answer “agree” neutral, or socially 


md as overgeneralized 
abiustic, or not 


For 


same 


undesirable being prob 
“neither 
from the 


main study 


in either fashion 
desirability, 43 
yopulation as the subjects used 


worded 
drawn 
in the 


asked to indicate 


students 


] 
social 
t 
Dut Irom a dilierent sample 
tl it would be | to 


tner 
t in order to give the | 


were 


whe vest agree or disagree to each 


stateme yest Impression of one 


would make diffe how the 


sell, or er it any rence 
statement was answered. Then, three graduate students 
in psychology classified these judgments about each 
stateme into desirable items (over 50°, “agree 
votes), undesirable items (over 50 disagree’’ votes), 
ind neutr ite ns (over 33% “no difference” votes with 
igres e€ votes being about equally 
Llanced ine the extent of overgeneraliza 





tion about an item, five to seven graduate students in 
than 


were asked to rate the 
of each statement 


psychology form (rather 


the content per se m a nine-point 


scale on which lower 


values reflected probabilistic 


statements, higher values indicated overgeneralized 
statements, and central values were classified as 
“neither From these judgments, the experimenter 
classified each item as overgeneralized, probabilistic, 
or neither. In this manner, there were then eight items 


| 


for each of the nine possible combinations among these 


classifications. Each of the six subscales consequently 


consisted of 24 items of the same ty pe on one dimension 


but counterbalanced on the other dimension (e.g., the 
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overgeneralized subscale had an equal number of items 
for each degree of social desirability 

The true-false test consisted of 78 items, 46 critical 
(extremely difficult) items—which Gage et al. (195 
found to elicit an even division between true and false 


responses—intermixed with 32 


noncritical easier 
items which served to make the task seem more realis 
tic. Half of the critical items were fa 


None of the items contained qualifying wor 


lse, half were true 


h 
sucn 





“sometimes,” “always,” “every,” et« \ subject’s 
ARS was indicated by the frequency with which true 
responses were given to the critical questions 


Measures of Behavioral Acquiescence 


Two measures of compliance were used: a request 
to subjects that they agree to participate in an addi 
tional short psychological experiment and a request 
that they complete a short essay and return it before 
a designated date 

An Asch-like conformity situation using an 
apparatus similar to that described by Crutchfield 
(1955) served as the chief measure of behavioral a 


jules 
cence. Subjects were told they were participating in a 
communication experiment. Five subjects of the same 
sex in separate cubicles were asked to indicate theit 
judgment about various stimuli by closing an electrical 


+ 


switch which would indicate their answers. Subjects 


were told to answer as their turn came and were under 





the impression they knew the other subj 
from the illumination of lights on a panel before them 


which were supposedly controlled by the other subjects 
rhe ¢ xperimenter act ially controlled these lights 
and simulated the answers that were supposedly given 
by other subjects. Noncritical trials (correct nswel! 
simulated) were interspersed with critical trials (incor- 
rect answers simulated All subjects believed then 
selves to be the last subject to answer on the criti | 
trials and consequently were faced with making a 
choice between an ipparently correct < ver and the 
answer (incorrect) supposedly given by all other 
subject \ detailed description of this procedure is 
found elsewhere (Crutchfield, 1955; Foster, 1960 
Ihe stimuli consisted of 35 cards, 16 of them critical 
for judgments on a wide variety of t S ud 
in e re tive are ol eometric hgure the er 
( ‘ ts } 1\ ul the k ca eq | 
€ ttl mut wa human behav ind 
t their ve ity, the r \ . 
ind preferences { ometric des 
Ath h it wou te to low t i hetero 
r¢ ous n ture olf stimull vary cont t, leve | 
aitiicuity, degree ol tact i ( e, ett \ ed 
to make the task more present ve 1d to nove 
any systematic influence of confounding variables 
Each of the critical cards had beer pretested in a 
control situation in which judgments were made with 


out the knowledge of simulated group norms to insure 


that correct responses could be eas 


detected. In the 
case of attitude or opinion items, the response that was 
most frequently given under 

lered as the actually “correct” response. All items 





consi 
were chosen because they elicited extreme skewness in 


response Most attitude cards consisted of statements 


J. 
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elected by Blake, Helson, and Mouton (1957 
the Thurstone-Chave list of attitudes to 
aphorisms selected by the experiment 
aphorism questionnaire. To control for ARS 
“correct”’ answer was “agree” on half tl 
attitude cards and “disagree” for the other half 
forming responses were scored according ’ g 
system previously res; m 
responses 
Immediately fe ) rm 
subjects were asked to write Dbriel answers t 
questions designed to find out whether tl 4 
pected that the apparatus was “‘fixe t 
tions deceptive. Those subjects who we : 
by judges to have s spected that the elect 
was “fixed” or that confederates we t 
nated from the analysis 
Subjects 

One hi red and fifty freshme 75 
females, were selected from introductory | 
courses on the basis of their being available D 
testing was scheduled. Subjects part i 
to meet course requirements 
Procedure 

The se juence of proce lures to hicl ne 
were subjected, is liste below 
First Session: 

1. One hundred ar it vere 
volunteer tor i t 4 ex 
Compliance 1 

2. Subjects took the Apho is VU t 

| subject took I true fal sf te t 

j Su ects we r ré é te tn WT 
I eturn it to tl experimente ag 
Lol ip e2 

hel oession ibout 5 eek i 
l Fifty ve i¢ S al 57 n i" 
s jects elec ( tr the \ 
it schedu es) v t t] I 
( Simulated g l ) \ 
I nity situa 

2. Subjects t t 
€ al r ) t 
Deve le¢ 18 
S { i 

RESULTS AND Discuss! 


Reliability of the Instrument 


Since the psychological equa 
PP?) i 


strongly” and “agree moderat 


ablishe d, eat | 


has not been es 


gory was scored separately is 


traditional manner of ignoring th 


the response. 


The corrected split-half reliabil 


various instruments used in tl 


resp ah: 
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ACQUIESCENC 


TABLE 1 
ReuABILITyY OF ARS AnD CONFORMITY MEASURES* 
, 4 
ARS measu if* S Male Ss 
True test 4 
Que re 
agree I € » 83 
4 ee res c & 
ARS 8 88 
; 1 ¢ ) 7 Ri 
t-I Pea ict-moment correla 
¢ € th by the Spearman-Brown formula 
‘ females and ra ibjects, excey 
eN ale i r a 
ec c it 
rABLE 2 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG ARS ScORES ON 


SUBSCALES OF THE APHORISM QUESTIONNAIRE 





THE EXTENT OF OVERGENERALIZATION* 
Subscales 
Ne t Probat 
ag 
or g agree responses 
Overgeneralized 70 71 
Neither” 7 
Moderately agree responses 
Overgeneralized 53 50 
Neither” 51 
Females 
Strong agree responses 
Overgenera lized 61 .57 
“Neither” 55 
Moderately agree responses 
Overgeneralized .46 46 
Neither” .35 
* Coefficients are Pearson product-moment correlations. A 
] tatistically sigr ant from zero at the 


given in Table 1. All instruments appear to 
have obtained a satisfactory level of internal 
consistency. The label “ARS-total” is used 
to designate the score derived from treating all 
agree responses as the same set, the traditional 
approach of measuring ARS. 
[t was not possible to obtain an index of 
reliability of the compliance measures 
since only nine subjects complied with the 
request to complete and return the essay 
Compliance 2). However, eight of these nine 
subjects also complied with the request to 
Volunteer for an extra experiment (Com- 
pliance 1) suggesting some common variance 
between the two situations. The point biserial 
Mrelations between Compliance 1 and the 
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TABLE 3 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG ARS ScorRES ON 
SUBSCALES OF THE APHORISM QUESTIONNAIRE 


THE EXTENT OF SociAL DESIRABILITY* 
Sul ales 
Relia; Neutral ocialy | 
bility 4 Undesirable 
Males 
otrong a e resp es 
S ally de able g 2 * 
Ne 4 ) ‘) ° 
Socially lesirable 
ately € esp s 
Social , ° 
Neutr 
x le able 
Fema 
Stro agree [ 
Socially desirable 5 79 1 46 (1 
Neutra 63 45 
Socially undesirable 9 
Moderately agree responses 
Socially desirable ) 41 (1.02 9 (.14° 
Neutral 3 g 
» y c at c 
= Pe product-moment « elations, N 75. In the mat 
27 is statistically significant from zero at the .01 leve € 
tailed test 
Split-half reliabilities corrected by the Spearman-Brown 
f ! 
Coefficients in parentheses represent correlations corrected 


for attentuation. An asterisk indicates that this estimate is signifi 


cantly different from 1.00 at the .005 level (one-tailed test) 
conformity measure is .16 (males) and —.11 
(females), a nonsignificant finding at variance 
with other reported results (cf. Blake & 
Mouton, 1959). This finding is not surprising, 
however, since specific factors such as one’s 
degree of interest in psychology or the sex of 
the examiner—which may have been non- 
relevant in the conformity situation—could 
have differentially motivated subjects to 
volunteer to participate in the extra experi- 
ment. 

Characteristic 


Differential Item 


on ARS 


Effect of 


The interrelationships among the ARS scores 
derived from each subscale of the Aphorism 
Questionnaire are given in Tables 2 and 3. 
Examination, in Table 2, of the correlations 
among scales composed of statements worded 
in an overgeneralized, probabilistic, or neutral 
(“neither”) manner, reveals that these item 
characteristics did not differentially affect an 
individual’s tendency to give acquiescent re- 
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sponses since all coefficients within each 
matrix are of approximately equal size. 

These findings indicate that research in- 
volving ARS probably need not be concerned 
with these item characteristics when a college 
population is used. However, they appear to 
be contradictory to the recent findings of 
Couch and Keniston (1960), who found that 
the “item tone’ tended to differentially elicit 
agree or disagree responses. They describe 
the tone dimension in terms of being extreme 
and enthusiastic as opposed to guarded, quali- 
fied, and cautious, a dimension apparently 
similar (but not identical) to the overgeneral- 
ized probabilistic dimension in this study. 

Table 3 suggests a different conclusion with 
respect to social desirability as an item charac- 
teristic. matrix in 
Table 3 vary considerably in size, suggesting 
a possible confounding of ARS with the item 
however, the 


Coefficients within each 


variable. Since, variation in 
correlation size could be a function of differ 
ences in the reliabilities for each of the sub- 
scales, split-half reliability correlations for 
each subscale were computed and examined in 
the following manner. 

If the degree of social desirability of the 
differentially affected the 
tendencies to give acquiescent responses, the 


items subjects’ 
correlation between any two subscales should 
be significantly lower than that which would 
be predic ted if the two subscales were meas- 
rhe pro- 


subscales, 


uring identical reliable variance. 
cedure used to test 


when scored for ARS, measure in part, differ- 


whether the 


Che correlations 
corrected for 


ent things was as follows: 
subscales 
The coefficients are 
shown in parentheses in Table 3. The upper 
confidence level (.005) for the corrected corre- 
lation then 
the upper limits for the original correlation 
correcting it for attenuation (a 
conservative test larger 
error was used). If the established upper limits 
of confidence falls short of 1.00 (the theoreti- 
cally both 
measure identical would 
that the item characteristic (social desirability) 
differentially affected the subject’s tendency 


were 
resultant 


between the 
attenuation. 


was established by computing 


and then 


since the standard 


expected correlation if scales 


variance), it follow 


to give acquiescent responses (an inference 
statistically significant at the .005 level, one- 
tailed test 
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Table 3 


upper confidence levels of three of the 


Examination of reveals 


corrected correlations between the so 
socially undesirable su 
unity. In addition, 


correlation between neutral 


desirable and the 


scales were below 
corrected 
soc ially undesirable scales (strong agree males 
was significantly lower than unity. The failur 
among females, of the upper confidence ley 
of the corrected correlation between the 
cially desirable and socially undesirable sut 
scales to be below 1.00 was a function of t 
very low reliability of the latter subsca 
among female subjects. 
While the differential 
desirability of item content is demonstrat 
it must also be remembered that any wi 
rected correlation of .27 or larger in Table 
indicated a statistically significant tender 
(.01 one-tailed test) for ARS to 
general across the subscales in spite of 
small items in subsca 
Nevertheless, any purported measure of ARS 
should always be qualified as being limit 


effect of the s 


leve : 


eacn 


number of 


to a particular type of stimulus situation unt 
the generality of ARS is more firmly estal 
lished. More needed 
directly concerned with the measurem 
aspects of ARS before studies 
correlates of ARS can be meaningfully int 





resear¢ h is 
involving 


preted. 


{RS to Behavioral 


Relationshi p of 
quie scence 

rhe relationship between the two measu! 
of ARS and the two behavioral measures 
acquiescence is given in Table 4. Only on 
the 64 
which are independent) is statisti 


correlations in the table (not 
ally sig 


cant. The one significant correlation, | 


between conformity and the tendency 
female subjects to give strongly agree respol 
to the overgeneralized aphorisms, 1s 

significant for male subjects. In view of t 
fact and the large 
computed, this coefficient probably repres¢ 
a Type I error. Selected scatterplots fa 
to suggest any curvilinear relationships 


number of coeff 


If one accepts the conformity measure 
an appropriate operational definitio1 
quiescence, it would appear from the pres 


data that the assumption in the literature 
ARS is a measure of acquiescent 


tender 
endaci 
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rABLE 4 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MEASURES ARS anp MEASURES OF BEHAVIORAL ACQUIESCENCE* 
( el Conformity 
Fe r Male 
\ \ \ 
True test 09 22 7 § 
Que Oo i 

Sranely agree score 02 15 

Socia esirable My I¢ = 

Ni Oo 190 If 
» iy uncesirabit 13 OY ps ) 
Wwergene € O01 11 } 5 
Neithe Os 13 } () 
| istic 02 17 US 17 
\f té i ret S¢ U 03 1 + 
Socia esirable 15 07 03 7 
Neut OS 03 06 07 
Socia te } Og 15 2? 09 
Overgeneralize 03 01 13 19 
Neithe 17 18 05 02 
Probabilistic 14 10 — .07 02 
ARS-total score — 01 04 19 07 

( e | ‘ ‘ er ( I biserial correla- 
F eve \ 7 8 is 48; and .32 


s invalid, and that the label “acquiescence” 
reference to 


r “acquiescent component” in 
ARS is inappropriate and 
ourse, it could be that “acquiescence”’ is an 
inappropriate label to apply to the conformity 
peration, but this seems to be the least likely 


misleading. Of 


alternative. Irrespective of labels, from this 
study, it seems fairly safe to conclude that 
ndividual differences which are observed in 
reflect the 


these two opt rations do not same 


personality dimension or behavioral tendency 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


rhe consistent tendency of individuals t 


give affirmative responses to statements or t« 
juestions indepe ndent of the test item content 
response set (ARS 

It has been frequently treated in the 


s termed acquiescent 
research 
iterature as a measure of a generalized tend- 
ency to acquiesce even though studies have 
not established that ARS and _ behavioral 


juiescence reflect similar response mecha- 
[his study investigates the validity 
tM ARS as a behavioral 


juiescence. 


measure of 


A conformity situation of the sort devised 
by Asch, in which subjects were placed under 
simulated in- 
answers of others, and a compliance 


social pressure to conform to 


tnatiar : 
ituation 


involving one’s willingness to agree 





t 


to a request, were used as behavioral criteria 

for acquiescence. 
The present 

differential effects of two item characteristics, 


social desirability and probabilistic Vs. over- 


study also investigated the 


generalized wording, on the _ individual’s 


relative tendency to give acquiescent re- 
sponses. 

['wo measures of ARS used in the investiga- 
tion were a true-false test containing extremely 
difficult items and an aphorism questionnaire 
that was counterbalanced for social desirability 
and for the extent to which the wording was 
“Some 


are self- 


pr ybabilistic or overgeneralized (C7#.. 
men are self-centered” vs. “All men 

On the 
subjects marked specified degrees of agreement 
Subjects were 150 college 


centered’’). aphorism questionnaire, 
or disagreement. 
freshmen. 

Conclusions from the data are as follows 

1. On the aphorism questionnaire the over- 
generalized-probabilistic did not 
differentially affect the relative tendency of 
subjec ts to exhibit ARS. 

2. The extent to which answers to items were 


dimension 


socially desirable tended to have a differential 
affect on an individual’s relative ARS score, 
1.€., subjects tended to be ordered diffe rently 
on sot lally desirable items than on soc ially 


undesirable items. 
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TIME IN SCHIZOPHRENIC AND NORMAL SUBJECTS 





a8 IN RELATION TO THE SEQUENCE OF SERIES OF REGULAR 
PREPARATORY INTERVALS 
' THEODORE P. ZAHN, DAVID ROSENTHAL, ann DAVID SHAKOW! 
; 
National Institute Mental Heal 
= 
NE of the most important variables EXPERIMENT | 
f . oan - . ° 
that differentially affects the reaction The first study was originally undertaken 
, aa par ane Rete eset le fi y was originally undertaker 
- time (RT) of schizophrenic as com- to explore further previous findings of a sharp 
195 — pe ) euitecte te the leueth of the . bo or 
1D cuedhpatieeneysern seems “iy waren ‘© rise in RT between PIs of 4 and 7.5 seconds 
{ reparatory interval Pl \ classi finding has Rodnick & Shakow, 1940; Rosenthal et al., 
+} Ihe > res } D “ec! . , . 7. ™ . ° 
that if PIs are presented in a regular 1960; Tizard & Venables, 1956). These studies 
n (th is tl T is constant fe , lve ; ” e at 
me n (that Is, the PI is constant lor a gIVEN = cuogest a “critical value” of the PI beyond 
npub- / series of trials), RT is an increasing function sk. 6 ; i a Oli al ile oe 
; 4 4 which tl! > 18S a Shary i > ne abiiit 
re the length of PI. If, however, the PIs of ss = eet ; a wenger : ; 78 ‘= 
= . a ee schizophrenic patients to maintain a set. It 
essive t s are mixed in an irregular was our purpose to explore the and 
» manner, RT is a decreasing function ol the intra-individual consistency of this critical 
957 att. of the Pi *hece relationcshins have es ; 
= ength of the PI. These relationship have value by comparing schizophrenic and normal 
een found to be more pronounced for schizo-  .hiects on RT at each PI from 1 to 10 seconds 
na ° P ¥ = ) > } . s es —_ “ . . . 
renics th nals h a ss . E 
1-263, ) Phrenics than for normals with actu lcrossover in 4 second increments, using the regular 
1c f the curves for the two conditions in the proce dure 
198 rmer group. This experiment, which has been The PIs were presented in order of increasing 
ited by different groups of investigators, leneth (ascending nd of decre , lenct} 
C . £ ‘ iCliY Lil ds Pail? a i Cul iS Ma hh i 
} » frei f ns stn C} " p . ‘ ‘ 
np first performed | y Hu ton, hakow, and (descending). Order of presentation at 
| Riggs (1937), who interpreted the results as the outset. thought to be of relatively minot 
ritar licating that schizophrenic, in contrast to importance because of the simil shanes of 
} rmal subjects, had difficulty in maintaining ,4, cuaivenias diiiaeidD Vas Cited aint Wanaliie 
° ° til A y » Pic li i iL h «al ‘ i) he 
igh level of s D ion te spond ) = or. 
\c ‘S level of set (pecparation to respond 1956), who used different orders of PIs for 
~ uired for optimal RT performance on the different subjects. Rodnick and Shako 1940 
2 ng PIs in the regular procedure. Inability to yy, ysed a deliberately mixed ord ind 
ntain a set has been considered by Shakow Rosent let al 1960 cole + } ling 
= » ie . ' " ¥ , UM {i i, 
50) to be one of the primary features of the miler anh 
I Q orast ony 
phre disorder ‘ 
It is clear, then, that e effects of the PI Vel 
t ) \ Do ts ( I lengt but 
) only up i ite ieng ut P ‘ 
e conte it occurs \ . 
tii 
paper (R { Lawlor, Zahi X ( ( e NIH. The} 
‘ 1960 Va ed lg ee ( | i ¢ organi 
i oO ¢ ¢ t1o ed ap I gn \ 
; 
( V ( t t 
I ar) was governed by its * 
> } — 
' rial t they could be « 29-39 t ; 
1 vy. The main c 71 ‘ } 10.1 
s with the effects of ears 5-17 
g the col of the PIs in regular a ne 
. , i ve ( ‘ i i 
lo - 5 WH van ( ( n 
ying ier oO resentatior 0.9 19-2 
( eres ( R‘] I S 1 PIs o 0 \ 11-1¢ 
; r o |e 1 , j ert ‘ 
; } 
t nt { i 
i> x c Lil 
i I I é is tl liate é he RT s Che 
; 
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fier which produced a 300 ¢ tone with an intensity 
at the rect ear olf about /U re 0.0002 dynes/c1 
rhe tin s was a 15-watt white light ¢ SE 
ina 1 a translucent front panel and placed di 
rectiv « ¢ t K¢ peake I l g. ‘I ing 
oO the 1 sequence was accompl he l y tour 

i ( terval timers (Model 111¢ RI is 
recorded to the irest 5 1 econ ya ota ird 
Elect I ‘ 

P re. | meth it g RT we I 

t the ject S task is to lift his tf tne 
telegraph key at the onset of the tone. A 0.2 sex t 
flash was the warning stimulus, and the length time 
between ight ar le was, of c e, the PI 

In Meth NR (no rea the subject was instructe 
to « the key shortly after his prece g response 
If the ke depressed within 5 seconds the r 
ced the ht-to equ ea ) il i 
he Ss se as alte tne previous respo nN r i ess 
ot w g tl > Set pe dd he ke va 
pressec li the subject failed to depress the M within 
the pres« eq time ¢ failed to kee it dey essed 
throughout the cycle, the cycle was n, and there 
was a 3-second delay before the warning light 

In Method VR (verbal ready), the subject w in 
structed that after the experimenter had recorded the 
previo RT ind reset the tin r, the experi ter 
would say ‘“‘Ready,” and then when the subject wa 
ready he was to depres the key. In this method ne 
the subject depresse¢ the key, there was a 0.3-second 
delay before the 0.2 second light flash which initiated 


the PI 


Each subject was tested in eight sessions, four with 
NR and four with VR. Each session consisted of five 
series of h, a different PI being used in each 


14 trials eac 
I 1-2 
series. For purposes of analysis only, the last 10 trials in 
the first 4 trials 
is practice for the particular interval 
len different PIs were 


onds in 1 second increments 


series. There is a rest period of minutes between 


each series were used being considered 
ised, ranging from 1-10 sec 
In half the 
In half the sessions, 
the PI 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10); in 
10, 8, 6, 4, 2 


Ss even 


session 


PIs ar half odd PIs were use 
PI 

} 
I 


veiIng increased trom 


series were presented in an ascending order, 
series to series 


} 


the other half, 


employ ed. 


a descending order was 

ice of conditions was constant for all sub- 

Method NR were 

g even, descending odd, descending even, and 
for Method 


in that order. The sequenc 


rhe sequel 


jects F sessions on given first 
ascendir 


ascending odd, 


VR, which followed, was asc« ng even, descending 
evel Lace odd. and descent g odd 
)» / 
Results 
The ilts are summarized in Figure 1, 


which shows the mean RT at each PI for each 


and 


method rder of presentation, subject 
group The usual difference between schizo 
phrenics and normals in mean level of RT 


is apparent, but equally noteworthy are 
slopes ol tne asce 


™ hi 


differences between the nding 


cending orders for the rophrenic 
} 


lor the ascending orders, 


and d 


RK r is an 


subjects 
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increasing function of 


] wait . ae ’ 
descending orders, this is not the cas: 
on the other 


PIs than 


the 


normals, hand, have faster 


for the short for the long on 
both orders with both methods. 
With respect to th 


prompted this research 


original que 
, the group cury 
= 


schizophrenic subjects show a 


no unambiguous “‘critical bev 
marked 
maintain a set. Furthermor 


intensive examination of the data of indiv 
subjects showed that although ther 
sharp rises between two adiacent PIs 
ascending orders for most of t 

these sI irp rises 


both inter- and intra-individually fron 


hem, the 


at which | 


to session. 


Method VR produced faster RT in 


groups (p < .10), but the difference b 


methods was not significant] 


contro 


patients than for the | subje 
The effects of the order of PI present 
were evaluated for each method separate 
computing the linear slopes of t 
relating PI to RT for each subject 

ences between the two orders were 
by ¢ tests and summarized in 
slopes are 
group only for Method VR, and the 
between schizophrenics and normals are 
significant only for this 
ences for the two metho 
significance (p 


In addition to the 


RT and the mean of the three : RI 
each series of 10 trials were « mp 
each subjec t on all conditions These 
measures produced curves similar in s! 


those produced by the means. Analyses 


slopes of the curves show that for each 
two measures, the difference betwee ’ 
and descending conditions is sig 

both Method VR and for the two 
combined (p 05 é } r 
ment among these three indices shows 
the differences i slopes for t wo O 


) rT ophr 
sprop mate g RI] these t ( 
erab ¢ thes S 
that this is the 7 
from those o Irring s PIs 
in Ssior ‘ herefore t < 
0 of the sis 


PI duration: but 


occurred va 
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RT as a function of the PI for two orders of presentation and two methods of obtaining RT. (Each 
es two sessions, one with odd and one with even numbered PIs.) 


due merely to a few isolated extremely small N in the first study, a second experiment 
nt RTs was carried out to attempt to replicate the 


results with respect to the order variable. 
EXPERIMENT I] 
. . . . ’ thad 
etlect of the two orders of presentation Method 
nent I was not pre licted at the Subjects. Twelve schizophrenic and nine normal sub 
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Because of this, and because of the jects were used. None was taking tranquilizing drugs at 








en transi 


eo 
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reened tor diag! 


weeks p! 
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carelully se 


ost pati 


to tl 
t that 


i 


tin 


hac ee! 
idy and hac 
rhey ere 
10SIS, a ce 


ol organicity good general healt! The 12 pati t 
used here were selected from a larger number of subject 
on the basis of the experimenter’s ratings of their co 
operation (Shakow & Huston, 1936 They ere 
rated on the first ion of the exper ent, al il 
those patients who were judged to be t g to give a 
od performance (rated A or B) were tested on all three 
occasions In all cases, the cooperation level of the 12 
yrect remained acceptable in the subse nt sessi S 
Their mean age was 47.0 year re 3/-938) ant ea 
i th of ho | ital stay was 17.1 year 3.30 Phe 
normal subjects were from the same population as it 
Experiment I. Three of the nine subjects | ( 
ts in Experiment I several nths previously 
1 pf Iralus la erent apparatus was f 
for this ex] nent, it wa nilar ent 
pects to that ed Expt ent I< pt tl t 
ng light was use The output of an au erat 
was mpiit to | LUCE tone ol ap] 
characterist« tl use n I rx I. RI 
\ me et Hunte Kk 
( Method VR re t] 
of Experiment I tl the | 
Th i ne ( ( tl I ire 1 ( 
trac ome ott t Pp é H ¢ 
t ext " t PI ( 
t cle 
| Subject Ww te on tl 1 to 
3 day apart \ t} t] ul one ( On ¢ ca 
yn, he wa V 10 successiv na ! ‘ 
ad ent PI 124 d 15 sece One e rest 
per we ven betwer eacl 1es ¢ 10 s. In 
the first se n, tl PI ere ents r ing 
¢ Lx el r | a it ( 15 a 
PI being giver t Owe L S¢ ( 7-se 
I, etc. The secon I erie Asce ling 
vel nd in the th essk the ( rder 
Descending 2) was ed aga At least 10 uctice 
vere given be the first sessi t ¢ 
‘ ere give before star the experir ils 
ibsequent days 
lhe first trial of each series wa ere tice 
ud was omitted fre the calculati 





the length of the PI and RT for ea 
tl rec condalt 
the normals, as in 
curves lally parallel and ha 
slopes. : 
quite different 


three ( onditiotr Se 


The data were analyzed as before 


being computed for each 


logarithm of the PI was used in comput 


the slopes because the function relat 


with log PI lor tne ascending ( lit 
much more nearly linear than the 
function. Analyses by 7 tests show 


+ . | ] 
ence between the siopes for the Ascendi 


Descending 2 conditions for the pat 


Significant D 01 and for t d 


from the 2 sec nd PI to ti 15 
is not too meaningful because of 


tonic nature 
} } 2 7 | 
Many of the schizophrenic subje 
+} 


to have trouble with the long PIs o1 


scending 1, presumably because they 


before the sequence 


. : “o 1 , - 
in the RT task had been well learned o1 





ons are shown in | ure 


Experi nent I, tl 


For the patients, on the other 


results obtain for each 
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Fic. 2. RT as a function of the PI for two descer 
I a not yet adjus { ed to the new testing 
tuati . Ap parent ly, the 10 or more prac tice 
nals were not sufficient, even though at least 
ol them were with a moderately long (8- 
econds PI. The decrease in RT from the 
19-second PI to the 4-second PI for this first 


dition may be the result of 


idual adjustment to the test 


prac tice or 
situation 


INTERVAL 


ling orders and one ascendi 


IN SECONDS 


ng order of presentation 


as in Experiment I, 


In this 
the schizophrenics have slower RT than the 


experiment 


normals under all conditions. The question may 
be raised as to whether the present results may 
attributable, at in part, to an 
slowness in RT 


not be least 


intrinsic or to a fundamental 


poychemoter deficit rather than primarily to 


psychological factors (e.g., maintenance of set) 
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Fic. 3. RT as a function of the PI. (Subgroups of six schizophrenic ar even normal subje 


RT at 2-second PI 


associated with schizophrenia. In other words, a subgroup of the normals, matche 
are the differences between the curves for the performanc e under optimal condit 
two groups a function of RT level per se as 2-second PI in the Ascending series 
well as the more obvious difference in fastest patients had a mean RT of 1 
psychiatric condition? As an approach to milliseconds for this PI, and the seven sl 


answering this question, a subgroup of the normals had a mean of 179.4 millisecond 
patients in Experiment IT was compared with Comparing these groups as to the slopes 








DISCUSSI 


results of these two « ‘periments agret 


th respect to both th iscending and 


} 1escel ding PI S€ ri S. | or the ast ending series, 
that 


nts is disproportionately 


ev show the RT of schizophrenic pa- 


impaired when 
PI is relatively long. Experiment II shows 
it even patients who are capable of RT in 
the normal range under optimal conditions 
a gross deficit in performance under 
The results 
nding series are similar to those 


long PI) conditions. 
ne ast 
} ff several earlier studies which have led to the 
nference that schizophrenic subjects suffer a 
lisproportionate loss of set during PIs of more 
an a few seconds. 
} For the 


, Iditional 
1adivional 


descending series, however, an 
phenomenon is demonstrated. No 


performance of the patients poor 


1 


y is the 


under nonoptimal conditions, but it remains 


poor when, subsequently, the conditions are 
shifted to optimal ones. The patients seem 


] to be unable to recover from the effects of series 
PIs are shortened. In 
trast, the performance of the normal sub- 


when the 


ong Pls 


ts is virtually identical under the two condi- 


"7 ns. They show no tendency toward impaired 
erformance under optimal conditions as a 

nsequence of preceding poor conditions. 

\ related pl enomenon has been demon- 

- strated in a recently completed study from this 


Here, 


is found that 


ratory with an irregular procedure, 


when a single long PI trial 


£1] 
> LOLLOWE 


i by a single short PI trial, RT on 


C . ° . 
latter trial was disproportionately 
ngthened in schizophrenic as compared with 
I 

RI normal subjects. Although this procedure is a 
, re complicated one because differential 

ct > I the age tlerence etween patients and Col 
177.8 trols does not contribute appreciably to the results is 
1. SigT cant rank order correiations 
ige and RT (.23) and age and slope difference 


t 





juc nt, 
Similarly, in a 


1950 a di 


periormance Inger SUDS*t more 


optimal conditions. 


study by 


Rodnick, cited by Shakow straction 
stres impaired the periormance ol! sc! Oo 
ind 


normal 


stress trials 


subsequent nonstress trials, whereas 


‘ 
] 
i 


trials 
noted 


subjects were impaired only on stress 


Chese tudies suggest that the 


schizophren patients to adapt 


t 
nick] t har > r } le 
( CKIY LO Change may €, al least 


often 
ina lity of 
in part, a 
function of their inability to recover from an 
inadequate set or pattern of responding which 
has been induced by poor preceding external 
conditions. 

One possible explanation of the results of 
RT have 
remained poor at the shorter PIs because of 
reactive inhibition, fatigue, or lowered « oopera- 


the descending series is that may 


tion, occurring primarily in the latter portions 
of a session. Such factors could conceivably 
account for at least part of the increase in RT 
on the longer PIs in the ascending series. If 
this hypothesis were true, one should expect a 
gradual increase in RT over successive trials, 
even if all series included only short PIs. To 
test this possibility, SIX of the seven patients 
in Experiment I were given 14 trials on each 
of the following PIs: 1, 3, 2, 4, 3, and 3 in that 
order, using Method VR. The mean slope for 
Also, a 


10wed ho 


the latter five PIs was essentially zero 


group of schizophreni subjects | 


decrement on the second of two 25-trial blocks 
with an irregular procedure. In these two 
that 


e jual 


studies, then, despite the fact more RT 


trials and at least an amount of 
“PTI time” and total tims preceded the later 
trials, there was no tendency for merely 
extended performance on the RT task to have 
This 
the lack of improvement on the 


PIs in the 


pre sent expe riments cannot be a 


a decremental effect on the later trials. 
suggests that 
series o! the 


Snorter cle scending 


counted for 
merely by lateness in the 


session 


It appears, 


to relate specifically to the fact that 


rather, 
long PIs preceded them 


What 


pr ICOCSS 


then, is the important psychological 


involved in the re sponse of schizo- 


phrenic subjects to a series of long PIs? One 
(1950), is 


possibility, suggested by Shakow 
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that repeated and unsuccessful attempts to 
maintain a set for relatively long periods lead 
to a reduction of task oriented behavior or 
‘withdrawal” on the 
This process presumably 
both decreased alertness to external stimula- 
tion (inability to establish a 
especially to task relevant stimuli 


part of x hizophreni 


patients. involves 


“major set”), 
‘ready”’ 


signal, stimulus), and increased attention to 
internal and irrelevant external stimuli (intru- 
sion of “minor sets’). A reaction like with- 
drawal under unfavorable conditions could 


presumably persist during subsequent, more 


favorable external conditions, perhaps in 


association with perse veration of the minor 
sets. 
Another factor which may significantly 


affect the performance of sub jec ts in the 
sent type of 
as reflec ted in psy hophysiological 


that the 


pre- 
situation is the general level of 
“arousal” 
variables. It 
patients’ arousal level is decreased dispropor- 
PIs, or it may 


may be, for example, 


tionately by a series of long 


recover slowly from such a series, leading to 
prolonged slow pe rformance. However, some 
studies have found Aigher physiological base- 


line levels or greatel increases in level during 
tasks for s hizophreni than for 
normal subjects (¢ B-» Malmo, Shagass, & 
Smith, 1 High lue 
of arousal have as, Resid to be accompanied 


ternal stimul 


experimental 


1951) for such indicators 


by reduced responsivity to ex 
responsivity, and per- 


(Silverman, Cohen, & 


increased nonspec ific 
deficits 


1959). 


formance 


Shmavonian, 89 the effect of series 
of long PIs on the RT « 


may be reflecting the effect of a stressful condi- 


i schizophrenic subjects 
already in a state of 
speaking. It 
“withdrawal”’ 
hypothesis 
incompatible, but 
flection of the 


tion on an organism 


“hyperarousal,”’ physiologically 
may seem paradoxical that the 
hypothesis and the “hyperarousal”’ 
schizo 


are not necessarily 


phrenia may very well be a re 


coexistence of such ordinarily disjunctive 
States. 
SUMMARY 
Che effect of the preparatory interval (PI) 


RT) in schizophrenic 


investigated 


on simple reaction time 
two 


Whe n 


and normal subjects was 





experiments using a regular procedure 
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AND D. SHAKOW 
successive series of PIs were presented in order 
of increasing length (ascending), RT was 
function of PI for bot! 
slope of the curve was sigr 


increasing length 
groups, but the 
cantly greater for th 
When the 
presentation was used, the RTs of the patients 
tended to be the same for all PIs and re 


ign 
e schizophrenic subjects 
reverse descending) order 


iatively 


slow, whereas the curve for the normal subje 
was virtually identical to that for the ascending 
order. 


general, a greater 
context of P Is 
subjec ts. More 


subjects show an inability 


The data indicate, in 


tibility to the effects of 


of s hizophrenic 


SUSCE]} 
on the part 
spec ific ally, these 
to recover from an inadequate set or respons 
pattern which has been produc ed by untavor 
able Che 


accounted for by the concepts of 


external conditions data cannot 
However, series of long 


lead to a “‘witl 


reactive inhibition. 


PIs coul | 


reaction, < 


concel\ ibly 


haracterized by the perseverat 


of minor sets, or to a general change in t 
level of arous n scl izophre i sub ects. 
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\ { were t irrie r { ents ¢ 
ina ‘ psychol it the University 
Ma ( vere teste i group V tha spe 
ri t t then give 
? ) ‘ Io | if ” ‘ i 
guilt over 
Thematic A pperception Materials 

| t tic test « isted of six specially desig 
an | te pictures arranged aiong a dimensior 
sexi relevance [he | tures wer¢ presented in order 
{ increasing relevance in order to reduce the influence 
of one picture upon the next. Buffer pictures were inter 
persed among the critical pictures to disguise the di 
mension. The pictures in order of presentation were 


Wy 


orcer 
- a ‘“HEMATIC SEXUAL RESPONSES 
bo SEXUAL DRIVE 
= 
a ALAN H. LEIMAN 
jects 7” ; 
r 
lents 
wel , a study by Epstein 1 Sm 1957 
direct relationshiy reported betwee 
ine sexual responses to mat ippercep 
bi st and sexual drive as measured by rate 
tee (f rgasm. No relationship ; found wher 
Pls ym (time since last orgasm relative ) 
More ed as a ra measure of drivs 
— : med that each person has a rela 
the stabie rate of sexual outlet which can 
VOF- sed as baseline to dete rmine whether ne 
r deprived or satiated state. The fact 
e oF } thematic re sponses were related to rate 
tt deprivation presents a problem. A 
m . sible explanation is that thematic sexual 
t responses and rate are both influenced by guilt 


oh to about the same degree, whereas deprivation 
relatively independent of guilt. This hy- 


| pothe 


t deprivation is determined largely by the 


is supported by the consideration 
lent of when a subject happens to par- 
pate in an experiment. If deprivation 
f guilt 


relatively independent o whereas 


matic sexual responses are not, it follows 
it the addition of a measure of guilt is 
108) necessary if a relationship between the two is 





demonstrated. One purpose of the present 
to i 


was repeat the previous study wit! 
ldit 


addition of a measure of guilt 


\ second purpose was to test an extension 


/ of Miller's model of displacement (Miller, 
1948, 1951) to projective techniques (Epstein 
x Smith, 1956). According to this model (see 
gure 1) highly drive relevant cues favor 
j bition while weaker cues favor expre slo! 
l hat drive should most effe tively 
} sured by weak stimulus cues and guilt 
rong on To determine whether this is 
of r itic apperception a buil 
\ é of sex-relevance was ¢ ructed 
' . ect 
) W h Epst Sp! | 
; y ( \1-1293 
D I iM H Unite 
I he \ t 
1960 | 
g { New \¥ 


1. A man sitting on a park bench at night (! 


relevance 





2. Two figures of undetermined sex walking along 
a dirt road. They are approaching a gate (low rele 
vance 

3. A young boy sitting before a violin (TAT Card 
1; buffer) (Murray, 1943 

4. A young man sitting at a desk and writing a let- 
ter (low relevance 

5. The dimly illumined figure of a man whose 


hadow can also be seen. He is walking up a stairway 
(Symonds, 1949 


scene of a young man helping a young 


Symonds Card A6; low relevance 
6. A night 
n int ir. They dressed as if going to a 


yma l oat are 


party or dance high relevance 





7. A group of men lying on the ground (TAT Card 
9BM; buffer 
8. A man lyi on a he er r g and bei 
kissed by A in who is leaning over him (high rel 
evan 
The bic e told they were participating in a 
st ol eative ig itlor Each pict is expost ] 
yr 20 ( ve 1-minute Pp x lor writ 
Iwo t cores W eo née Need 
er ial Guil 
N Se M " 1943) defines n Sex as follow 
To seek at enjoy the company ol the opposite sex To 
ive tions To fall ir ve to ge m 
10). 1 ep! tudy a five-] t scale was ust 
gk \ red sik Ww 
I } st re et irriage « I i 
eon a dats 
3. Re I x ¢ 
The re p t 
5 Act , ‘ ‘ 
) t atio 
I veight ere the t 
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In order to obtain an interscore rehabuilit ( it, 
| ne? response 


the second author scored 20 1 I elected records of . 
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\ coefhicient of .96 was obtained, which compares favor . 
ably with similar scores which vielde nterscorer relia . | a 
| ( I t 1057 | %, 
yilities of .89 (ispstein & Smith, 1957) ar 95 (I tein Cy 
» 1 c , | Ss, 
& Smith, 1956 x | »%, 
Sexual Guilt. It had been intends to investigate 4 
three levels of guilt over , the: t overt level con | 
isting of direct admission of guilt or regret by the hero + 
| 
the eco! 1 level 1 approval o1 pun hr ent ome 4 a een <n i 
one else, and the third of accidental misfortu Ww : 
, . + ‘ 
ing, but not a direct Consequence ol, sexual havior 
e.g., “‘After he leaves the girl, he gets hit by a car on Fic. 1. Net ement response ter 
the way home Responses to each picture were given ulus dimens : inction ol rive 
a weighted guilt score in the same manner as with the 
core lo Sex. H eve Ss an insulficient 1 r ! 
lt ; te I avo ( ne | l g 
guil ponse va ed < n ve they we 
( i t _* | r 
ce one overall g core multiplying the be 
v¢ ht ect t ) ne eignt |! tne 
‘ ‘ +} r { ' t rT 1 , rf t wae 
é e 
nn f | 
The core ( cle i t { t he : . 
t ‘ { I } 
inte oO ( i t et ent ) the ft ) i S —— . 
0 ect eX 14. N 
{ ‘ 
te ot Ww eto ) v« i 
} 
t el i I tI the . 
I he ‘ 
in tl , é ‘ ‘ . 
" 4 i 5 , 
{ ( | il ‘ { ‘ 1 t t ' 
Qur ¢ ( [ 
. nce } P +] 1 . 
The f ‘ ae . 
‘ ‘ , thers 
P 7 onse 
ship. O Ite l 
Db P ( c 
(/uestiony re Behaviora SeExXUGa Drive +} 
{ ‘ { ‘ 
and Gut over Nea I 5 
I 
} I 
UI tI } 
tially the sar & Smit ; 
o . ur } ; < not © I 
i I Ny 
were al ure anonvna ity vere I »| l the, ne = not I 
: - l fact ¢ t \ 
wer any questions if they did not wish to, and honesty 
s ippealed to in the inter t of science . 
The questionnaire contained t vo checklists, one re 
quiring an estimate of average frequency of orgasm per {nalysis « Gu 
week during the previous 2 months, i.e., from “one : ’ 
less per week” to “eight or more per week ar one i 
oe , ult - . ndent ar 
time since last orgasm, 1.« ror one day ago or less 
" } i t SIM ‘ > 
to ‘rT than 2? weeks ago The tir il sectior co sted ear r i es} é 
of the following 12 statements or ttitude toward sex, . - — . 
vhich was used to measure sexual guilt and inhibitior . er with Geprivati . att . 
sex education should be part of the | school curri i the . u ©, 5 
} ; thr _ ¢ 9 } 
lun people have too much s¢ on their mi is: Sex ) l eq ¢ ( 22 ear I 
should be reserved only for marriage; there is nothing I t t thos ported a rat -1,t 
wrong or unhealthy about having sexual orgasms fairl, 4a8 f 2-3 1 the high group of 4 
‘ Inde te, the 
rhematic responses were matched with question in half as nearly as pos ‘ st , 
naires by having subjects place their materials in indi ittempt to have ther ires of rat 
vidual manila envelopes pender t ere sel 
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c . - a 
_ e 2 P ) 6 66** 
3 1 1.33 1.41 : @ 
OM ) (x 
s 4 S2 49 94 
108.05 1 108.05 216.10*** 
l L “ sual 
Q4 ) 4; n MEDIUM “ 
nce > 1.33 1 1.33 2.67 RATE OF ORGASM 
, I 2. Tl esponse a 
‘ Si yA { 
2 490 49 50 
8§.94. indi ing a positive re ! ) e¢ 
Figure 2 
Table 2 fails to reveal a relation p tor 
deprivatior | themati cual 1 
‘ ‘ | 
\ p 
ce I nfiuence Gu upon Them Sexu 
( those | 1 Res ponses 
| ( . ( S 
‘ 
Chere slgnil tI tionship (.U1 ve 
i { e€ ell-report¢ vulit 1 the ( | 
, ! il { re et | yrding 
to depriva I | e 2 bi en 
: } ling 
ib 1 e sele ccord ) ( 
lable l With deprivation el r t 
l cts of low guilt obt ed a meal ‘ 
“5 S¢ ] core ¢ +.24 e lor subyer nigh 
; : < the Nea 3.13 
\\ ‘ , . 
} i he difference in fil ling or ibyects 
ected on rate and deprivation « be 
counted for by assuming tl! I re 
. nfluenced by guilt thar depriv It 
D ibon Then oe & { wuld then follow that grouy and 
cores matched 1 rat I 
: rel different in guilt than are grot 
t can | een that there ; 2, 
a matched on deprivation. In order to t 
I ( 01 level l iti , . -< e 
1: assumption, the relationship ol the two 
S tor e groups divided a 1: we : 
- , measures ol drive to gulit Was Investigated over 
lhe mean thematic sex scores . . . . al : ; 
1 e « > the entire pool ol subjects. For the low-guilt 
er for rate re 9.38, /.2U nd i a “e bes , ‘ 
group / subjects were of low rate, Y ol edium 
of the ibjects resulted in cells of rate, and 17 of high rate; for the high-guilt 
5 of SU ts. Consequently, additiv group 15 were of low rate, 13 of medium rate, 
; , Bt © assum and 5 of high rate. A chi square of 8.36 with 
99-301) reports a modification of : ‘ ° ‘ 
: “; 2 df was obtained, indicating a significant 
of variance which circumvents this ; 
etely randomized desicrt \ logica (.02 level) inverse relationship between rate 
\ peated measure ind self reported guilt. When the analy sIS Was 
t , th T : m4 ] ; uy 
s g the one in terms of deprivation, in the low-guilt group 
TI etween-subyec’> 16 subjects were of low deprivation and 17 of 
ells variance e authors are : 
. ar ) 
ae , +} aeset high deprivation; in the high-guilt group 22 





} 


subjects were of low deprivation and 11 of 
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\» VARIANCI THEM S 
Rt ES witu D ‘ N THI 
MEASURI D I 
I 
De ‘ 17' 1 47 
Guilt 10.43 10.43 9. 07** 
Dep Guilt $.7 l 1.74 ie 
Bet wee 44.28 4 1.15 
un )3.84 1 93.84170.62*** 

sti elevance OO 1 OO 

Depri y 
Stir evance 1.19 ] 1.19 ?.16 
G 
Sti, ’ ince 3% (1 36 

Dy itic Guilt 
Re ua! er 25.62 47 5 

+ t 1 le 

eee ‘ 01 , 


The corresponding chi 
significant. The 
results support that guilt 
and rate but not guilt and deprivation are 


high deprivation. 
square of 2.24, 1 df, is not 
the assumption 


related 


Interaction of Drive and Guilt on Thematic 
Sexual Res ponses 

A significant interaction of drive and guilt 
(.05 level 
deprivation (see Table 2), but not rate, as the 
measure of drive (see Table 1). 
it can be seen that an increase in deprivation 
thematic 


was found for the analysis with 


> 


In Figure 3 


is associated with an increase in 


sexual responses for subjects of low self- 
reported guilt and a decrease for subjects of 


high self-reported guilt. 


Stimulus Relevance 
For the analyses of variance with both rate 
and deprivation as measures of drive, the only 
that included 
the main effect of 
Tables 1 and 2 
; 


simply indicates that the pictures divided 


i 


significant source of variance 


stimulus-relevance was 


stimulus-relevance itself (see 


This 
according to presumed low and high relevance 


fact ol low and high 


were in relevance as 
determine 


In order to investigate further the in 


| by average sexual response elicited. 
fluence 


of stimulus characteristics, we analyzed the 
data for each picture separately by comparing 


the number of subjects above and below the 


pooled median. The reason for analyzing the 
data in relation to a cutting point was that 
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— _* - 
. = —_ 
* 
— 
ii 
— 
—, 
er on 
I ; The > a 
epri oO 
all the pictur ot low relevance had i pr 
zero scores, while 


dominant number of 


pictures of relevance were markedly 
direction. Fol] 


Sutcliffe 


skewed in the opposite 


procedure des« ribed by 


were able to evaluate by chi square the inter I 
action as well as main effects of drive and gu 
upon thematic sexual responses. 

Inspection of the data with deprivation as 
the measure of drive made it apparent that I 
all pictures demonstrated the same interactior g 
effect, as is illustrated in Figure 3. For low- 
guilt subjects there was an increase in thematic 
sexual responses with increasing drive and 
for high-guilt subjec ts a decrease. A difference 
in pictures, however, was evident for the 
relationships of self-reported guilt and tl 
matic sexual responses. In general, the higher 
the stimulus-relevance, as measured by fre- 
quency and intensity of sexual response, t \ 
more effectively did the pictures separate 
subjects according to self-reported guilt. For \ 
Picture 8, the picture of highest relevance This 
significance was reached at the .01 level. T 
finding that guilt was best measured | 
relatively weak sexual responses to pictures 
high relevance raises the question of why 
significant interaction of guilt by stimu 
relevance was not found in the analyses 
variance (see Tables 1 and 2). The answer 
that Picture 5, which was grouped with the ¢ 
picture of low stimulus-relevance, fur tl 
with respect to guilt like a picture of hig €xu 
stimulus-relevance. Picture 5 does not drav ! 
high number of sexual responses but tends S 
elicit strong ones. Considering only the TS 
sexual responses actually produced I 
average strength of response to Picture 5 g 


higher than to one of the pictures cla 


of high stimulus-relevance (see Table 3). ! l 
may be that in so far as the effect of g I 
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TABLE 3 


SEXUAL RESPONSE CHARACTERISTICS OF 


INDIVIDUAL PICTURES 
Pi , 
KU 
x 2 ¢ 
1.18 , 
r c sexual responses IS oncerned what 


than the 
that a 


strength rather 
sexual responses 
\ ith rate as the 
irive, two of the pictures classified as of low 
Pictures 1 and 5) significantly (.01 


differentiated the groups with respect 


evance 


rate, but not guilt, while the picture of 
ghest relevance differentiated 01 level 
groups according to guilt, but not rate. 
case was the interaction between guilt 
Tate sig ncan \ ich Is Cl sistent with 


found to 


both rate and guilt on 


sStumUIUS-Teievance was 


ses when individual 


but not in th analysis 





- a: 
groups of low and high 
vance resulted in a cancelling-out process. 


n desc ribed in relation to 
Picture 5 


rather than low 


measurement of guilt, where 

tioned as a picture of hig 

vance, Phe 
rentiated the 

Pictures 1 and 5 

tion to the two pictures of low relevance 

t failed to differentiate the groups (Pictures 

ind 4). In Table 3 it can be seen that the 

tures do not differ in frequency of eliciting 

‘€Xual responses. Picture 1 does not appear to 


1] 


lstinctive in any way other than that it 


two pictures of low relevance 





at 
groups according to 


were examined in 


is presented first. This suggests that order 
f of importance in 
Picture 5 elicited the full 
ange of re sponses and had the highest stand- 


T sequence effects may be 


deviation of 


any of the pictures in the 
potential for 


and 


tude "™M . : 
idy. Thus, it had the highest 
individuals, 


niminating among 


may 
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simply be a good “item” in a psychometric 


sense. 

Measurement of Conflict by Thematic Responses 
Assuming that -pictures of low relevance 
best drive, and pictures of high 
relevance best measure inhibition (see Figure 


measure 


1), it follows that people who overrespond to 
stimuli of low relevance and underrespond to 
pictures of high relevance are in a state of 

conflict. Taking 
} 


he individual pic- 


opposing drives, or in nto 


account the findings on t 
tures, we selected subjects on their response to 
Picture 1 as 
Picture 8 as the best measure of guilt 
follow the 


and 
Nine 


conflict 


the best measure of drive 


subjects were found to 


of producing greater than a median 


a median 


pattern 


response to Picture 1 and less than 


response to Picture 8. If a combination of high 
drive, as measured by rate or deprivation, and 
self-reported guilt is used as the criterion 
of conflict, there 


high 


Was not even a tendency tor 


this group to behave as if in conflict. If, on the 


‘ 


other hand, high self-r ported guilt is taken as 


the sole criterion of conflict, then six of the 


nine subjects who followed the conilict pattern 


in thematic responses are in conflict, indicating 


a we ak 


However, 


tendency in the predicted direction. 


Picture 8 


alone differentiated the 
groups according to self-reported guilt, so tha 
no advantage is gained by taking 


performance on Picture 1. 


DISCUSSION 


} > 
Sexual Res ponses 


In accordance with hypothesis and previous 


work (Epstein & Smith, 1957) it was found 


that thematic sexual responses were directly 


related to sexual outlet but not to deprivation. 
On the other hand, anc again in accordance 
thematic sexual 


with hypothesis, 


were found to be related to deprivation when 


responses 


self-reported guilt was taken into account. The 
discrepant findings for the two measures of 
drive emphasize the importance of taking into 
account levels of response in accounting for 
Apparently, thematic 
both 


yrojective behavior. 
pro) 


sexual re sponses and rate of sexual! outlet, 
of which refer to responses, are influenced to a 
so that a measure of 
On the 


hand, deprivation in relation to rate can be 


similar degree by guilt, 


self-reported guilt adds nothing. other 
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thought of as an index of momentary drive 
which is less influenced by guilt than either of 
the response measures. Accordingly, a measure 
of self reported guilt is necessary to bring out 
the relationship between deprivation and 
thematic sexual responses. 

Of considerable theoretical interest is the 


manner in which self-reported guilt interacted 


with deprivation to influence thematic sexual 
responses. When self-re porte d guilt was low, a 
obse rved bet 


direct relationship 


deprivation and thematic sexual responses, but 


was ween 
when self-reported guilt was high, an inverse 
noted. According to Miller 
(1942, 
entire 
gradient of approach, thereby increasing net 


relationship was 
(1948, 1951), as verified by 
1948), an increase in drive raises the 


Brown 


strength of approach response. Miller assumes 
that the avoidance gradient is unaffected by 
the increase in height of the approach gradient. 
The conditions of Brown’s experiments meet 
this assumption, as Brown investigated ap- 
proach and avoidance gradients independently. 
However, the findings in the present study 
suggest that the assumption does not generally 
hold for sexual conflict in human beings where 
the guilt reactions can be conditioned to the 
drive itself, so that an increase in drive can 
produce a decrease in strength of approach by 
raising the avoidance gradient more than the 
approach gradient. 

Of practical interest, the finding of an inter- 
action of deprivation and guilt on thematic 
sexual responses suggests that the interpreter 
of tests like the App rception lest 
(TAT) must be on guard against confusing 
low drive states with states of high drive and 


Phematic 


high guilt, and must also consider that either 
an increase or a decrease in drive-related re- 
sponses, depending on the state of guilt, may 
drive. 


indicate an increase i 


Influence of Stimulus-Relevance 

A possible approacl to assessing the effects 
of drive and inhibition independently is sug- 
gested by the model presented at the beginning 
of the Figure 1). Following 
assumption that the gradient of inhibition, as 


paper (see the 
a function of stimulus cues, is steeper than the 
gradient of expre ssion, we hypothesized that 
pictures of low relevance provide the best 
measures of drive and pictures of high rele- 
rhe 


rrovide the best measure of guilt. 


vance | 


\ 


ND SEY) 
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ypothesis was supported when 
pictures were analy red, but not when 
were pooled into groups of low and 


relevance. Apparently other features of 

pictures must be considered if the effects 
stimulus-relevance are not to be masked. | | 
one, there is reason to suspect that order 

sequence effects are important in influencing 
responses to pictures of low relevance. Dri 

may exert its directive function by providing 

cues that are not otherwise available. VW 

cues are offered by instructions, external stir 

uli, or other pictures in the test, the infl 1e! 


of drive may be overshadowed by the eff 


of set. This may account for the general fi 
that multiple-choice TATs are less effectiy 





than the usual TAT. r 
There was reason to believe that 

features of the pictures, in addition to stimulus 
relevance, were important in determining | - 
well groups were differentiated. Accordingly ’ 
it will be necessary in future work to analy: | 
the response characteristics of the pictures 
used, so that ultimately the selection of themati = 
pictures and the interpretation of responses + 
to them will be on a more orderly basis than 
presently the case. The approach that Murray a 
recommends in his TAT manual—treating m 
responses to all pictures alike by adding them 
would seem to mask important effects. Pr 1 
jective tests, by stressing the ambiguity t! . 
all projective stimuli have in common, ha\ ; 
failed to take sufficiently into account the dis- ' 
tinctive characteristics of the stimuli. Despite " 
ambiguity, the major source of variat 
responses to a series of stimuli is gener re 
contributed by differences between tht . 
stimuli. 

, A 


Implications fi the Measurement of ( 


flic t 


If pictures of low relevance measur 


and of high relevance 
hibition it 
who overrespond to the former, a! 


respond to the latter should bs in a stat 


pl tures 


would seem to follow that p 


strong, opposing drives, or in conilict It mig 
also be expected that such peopl wo 
relatively fixated or rigid in behavior r 
to the drive in question, as their res] 
should vary minimally as a function of chang 


ing stimulation. Unfortunately, an ad 


sample of subjec ts who overre spond 
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tures of low relevance and underresponded 
pictures of high relevance could not bi 
btained, nor was a satisfactory criterion of 


milict available. Accordingly, the negative 
results on the measurement of conflict cannot 
be taken too seriously, and further work is 
ndicated to investigate what on logical grounds 


\ppears to be a promising approach 


SUMMARY 


[he purpose of the present investigation 
ras to determine the influence of sexual drive 
nd sexual guilt upon thematic sexual re- 
sponses. Sixty-six male subjects took a the- 
matic test with a built-in dimension of sexual 
relevance, after which they anonymously filled 
yut a questionnaire from which were derived 
two indices of sexual drive, one based on rate 
f orgasm and the other on deprivation (time 
since last orgasm relative to rate), and an index 
of guilt. The major findings are as follows: 

1. Across levels of guilt, a direct relations! ip 
was found between sexual drive as measured by 
rate of orgasm, but not by deprivation, and 
thematic sexual responses. 

2. Self-reported guilt and thematic sexual 
responses were significantly inversely related 
when deprivation was held constant. 

3. A significant interaction was found for 
leprivation by guilt, but not for rate by guilt, 
with thematic he de- 
pendent variable. When guilt was relatively low, 
there was a direct relationship between depri- 


sexual responses as t 


vation and thematic sexual responses, but 

n guilt 
reversed. The finding of an interaction of guilt 
with deprivation but not rate could be ex- 


plained by the verified assumption that guilt 


was high, the relationship was 


q 


and rate are significantly related. 


+. Analysis of individual pictures indicated 
hat pictures of relatively low sexual relevance 


est measured drive, and pictures of relatively 
sexual relevance best measured guilt. 
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Responses to thematic tests can profitably 
be viewed in terms of an interaction of expres- 
Direct pre- 
dictions can be made to significant behavior. 


sive and inhibitory tendencies. 
such as rate of orgasm, when the behavior is 
based upon a similar net effect of drive and 
inhibition. Where different levels of behavior 
are involved, it is necessary to take into ac- 
count the relative role played by expressive 
and inhibitory tendencies. The findings in this 
study approach 
tendencies can be measured by the production 


suggest that (expressive) 
of drive-related responses to stimuli of low 
relevance, and avoidance (inhibition) by the 
failure to produce appropriately strong re- 
sponses to stimuli of high relevance. 
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CHILD REARING ATTITUDES OF MOTHERS AND FATHERS AS 
REPORTED BY SCHIZOPHRENIC AND NORMAL PATIENTS! 
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Duke University 


HAT role does the family play in 
the development and course of a 
schizophrenic disorder? To answer 
this question, clinical and experimental in- 
vestigators have employed a wide variety of 
research methods. Examples of these include 
case history analysis (Wahl, 1956), follow-up 
studies of children who subsequently became 
schizophrenic (O’Neal & Robins, 1958), 
psychotherapy with concomitant observations 
(Bowen, Dysinger, & Basamania, 1959), depth 
and structured interviewing (Kohn & Clausen, 
1956; Tietze, 1949), psychodiagnostic appraisal 
(Singer & Sugarman, 1955), and 
procedures primarily involving the measure- 
ment of child rearing attitudes of parents of 
patients (Mark, 


scaling 


schizophrenic and normal 
1953). 

In general, the reports of these investigators 
instability in the 
of parent-child and 
evidence of 


have stressed emotiona 
home, 
husband-wife 
pathological child rearing attitudes and be- 
haviors on the part of the parents (with pri- 


mary emphasis on the mother), including overt 


deviant patterns 


relationships and 


and covert rejection, domination, hostility, 
oversolicitousness, and the like. These reports, 
however, are not entirely consistent. Several 
studies have reported a failure to differentiate 
the attitudes toward child rearing held by 
mothers of schizophrenic and normal males 
(Freeman, Simmons, & Bergen, 1959; Zucker- 
man, Oltean, & Monashkin, 1958). 

Many difficulties, inherent in the method of 
retrospective reconstruction, have been offered 
to account for these disparate findings (Gar- 
mezy, Farina, & Rodnick, 1960). Of 
considerable emphasis has been placed upon 


these, 


1 This study is part of a research program supported 
by National Institute of Mental Health, United States 
Public Health Service, Grant M-629. An abbreviated 
version of this paper was read at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Psychologica! Association, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, September 1959 

2Now at the Center for 
University of Minnesota 


Research, 


Personality 


the heightened defensiveness of parents when 
confronted with the reality of a son’s hospitali- 
zation for a mental disorder. 
A more basic question 
validity of the parent-respondent report 
been raised by Ausubel (1958). He has sug- 
gested that the child’s perception of parental 
attitudes and behavior is the more relevant 
consideration “because personality de- 
velopment of children is influenced 
approximately by the attitudes they perceive 
than by the objective properties of the latter 


concerning the 
} 


is 


the 
more 


as reported by parents or observers” (p. 356 
Nevertheless, there has been relative negle 
of the schizophrenic patient as both perceiver 
and respondent in evaluating the significant 
child rearing attitudes of his parents. Heilbrun 
(1960) instructed matched groups of normal 
and schizophrenic daughters to respond to th 
Parent Attitude Research Instrument (PARI 
(Schaefer & Bell, 1958) ‘as their mothers 
would.” He found that the patients, in com- 


ln 
mor 


parison with normal subjects, ascribed n 


deviant attitudes to their mothers on 12 of th 
23 PARI scales; the normals reported greater 
deviance on only 1 scale. On the other hand, 
the mothers themselves did not differ signif- 
cantly from each other in their responses to 
these attitudinal Harris 
(1955) had groups of poor and good premorbid 
schizophrenic (Phillips, 1953) and 
normal control subjects answer a 
child rearing statements as they believed their 
mothers would have responded during their 
childhood. He found that the order of 


magnitude of deviance of maternal child rea 


ing as described by the three groups of subjects 


same statements. 


patients 


series 


was Poors, Goods, and Normals. 

Studies conducted under the aegis of the 
Duke Schizophrenia Project have repeatedly 
found differences between good and poor 
premorbid schizophrenic groups (Rodnick & 
Garmezy, 1957). Since more recent studies 
have suggested that the structure of fam 


organization may also differ for the two grou] 
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zy & Rodnick, 1959 
vas aimed at investigating the 
paternal 


pe rceptions ol 


cnik rearing 


1s of comparable groups of schizophreni 


7 f 

( s wert 
,; ing 

ace Lae ] 
r the 
subject 


scale, a value which usually reflec 


1 normal subjects. 


METHOD 


ale patients drawn from Veterar 
int tate hospital pe pulations served as 
the study. Thirty subjects comprised the 
of chizophrenic patients, 15 of the 
rate Good Pre sand 15 P 
on the is of the Ph ips 1953) sca 
defined as those scoring below 15 « this 
|, these subjects were married and had 





social an 


I 





score 


wo 


15 or 


1 


et of the disease 


heterosexual adju 
lo be rated as a Poor, 
the Phillips 


ted social isolat 





above on 


10n in 


adolescence and limited sexual expres 


of the invest 


igators indep¢ if 


tly rated the case records and achieved a satisfactory 


egree of inter? 


ater reliability (rho = + 


84). The nor 


mal control group consisted of 15 patients from GMS 
wards of the same Veterans Administration installation 
rom which many of the schizophrenic subjects had been 
These subjects had had no history of psy¢ hi 


+ 


selected 





iDD 


t 


their hospitalization was a result of non 


ca 


iast 


ndectomy, and hernia repair 


ilments including fractures 


ti 


surgery 


(3), removal 
2), tuberculosis (2), cardiac 


All subjects 


re between 18 and 45 years of age and had lived with 


nlological 


er 
tion. For 


re 


SOCK 


} 
I 


) 


re, 


Po 


9.6 
re 


status 





33.5 


ono!l 


ol 


parents until at least age 
significantly 
rs, Goods, and Normals the resp¢ 


i 


+ ] wf 
pectively, 10.7, 


i¢ 


the fathers of 


18. The gr 


level ol 


Ups 


in mean or 


age 


nd 27.7 years; 


, mean eau 
9.9, and 11.0 years 


status, as measured by the 


many patier 


rhe two schizophrenic groups did not 








cantly in length of hospitalization (tot 
Poors, 4.67; Goods, 5.28 All subjec 
YT criteria of freedom from evide c 
en ir or nik dysf CLOT 
ject was instructe » tl back to whe 
14 ears old and to tr to remembe his 
¢ as the were at that tim The 
then presented the subject with 75 stat 
g various child rearing attitudes a 
d ked the ect to cate v he 
\\ reed o disagr 
it the I vas “growing up.”’ The 
f ted iv llv on 5 Su 
e ente equence to the 
: tl i é the exp 
’ Phe et en j ( 
re e. I raer to i 
t! exp té ( t ued to 
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1roughout the pre of items, the to 
t ne as the l ct } t t yul I v¢ i t 
luring the subject's adolescence. A ird explana 
tion was used to describe each ite further if the subject 
ir is to the me il olf a statement The order 
sentation of mother-fathe ind father-mother 
scales was counterbalanced within each group 

r} statements used were nilar in form and 

‘ to those original evised by Shoben (1949 
und subsequently used | Mark (1953) and Harris 
1955 Fifty-three of the 75 items were those which 
Mark found significantly differentiated mothers of 
schizophrenics from normals, The remaining items were 
ct ted the s author ll items were rated 
by five senior clinicians into Dominance, Overprotec 
tK 1 Ig gsi i ieson the basis of Shoben’s 

original ¢ s. An item was assigned to a giv 
category if at least four or five judges agreed on its 
placement. Items not meeting this criterion were placed 
in a Miscellaneous category and served as filler state 
ments. The number of items in the Dominance, Over 


protection, Ignoring, and Miscellaneous categories were 
27, 25, 11, and 12, respectively.’ All items were worded 
that Agree nses were indicative of 


deviance 


or Yes respo 


such 


RESULTS 

For each subject the proportion of Yes 
responses given to each of the three categories 
of statements was computed for the mother 
and father condition separately. The mean 
and sigma values of these proportions for each 
group are presented in Table 1. Inspection of 
the table reveals that the order of magnitude 
of deviance in all instances is Poors, Goods, 
and Normals. 

An overall analysis of the data was made 
a Lindquist (1956) Type VI analysis of 
there within- 
subject variables (scale categories and mother- 


by 


variance in which were two 


father ratings) and one between-subject vari- 


able (patient groups).* The results of the 


\ copy of the scale is available 
‘In addition to the 


ized de 


upon request 
pe VI de 


also employ ed 


gn, six 
> randot to test 
nificance of differences in the proportion of Yes 


to 


overall T, 
mple 
the sig 


s were 


signs 





Goods, Poors, and Normals ascribed 





her and Father on each of the three scales. The 
results of these analyses were essentially confirmatory 
The rank order, from high to iow proportion of Yes 
answers for every scale and for each parent, was Poors, 
Goods, and Normals with both schizophrenic groups 
iffering significantly from the reports of control 
ibjects. In addition, for all mother comparisons, the 
Po eport significantly greater deviance than did 
(,oods ) r these two 
vr } Overnrotec 





of the rise in 


1 function 





ng their fathers 
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rABLE 1 
MEANS AND SIGMAS OF PROPORTIONS OF YES ANSWERS FOR Poors, Goops, AND Norm 
CHILD REARING ATTITUDE SCALES 





D € i 
\ I M Fa M t 
VW 4 yf i < 1 U c VU c VU 
Poors 60 .16 oe 15 51 14 39 11 13 48 10 2 
Goods 50 15 64 15 38 13 29 13 35 16 42 18 43 
Normals 28 | .16| .30| .14| .22] .12| .18| .08| .22| .17| 14! 112! (29 
analysis, which are contained in Table 2, may rABLE 2 
be summarized as follows: SUMMARY TaBLE: Type VI Ana 
OF VARIANCI 
1. The main effect for Groups is highly significat 
{ tests reveal that the order of the groups, ranked for 7 . , 
ount of deviance reported, is Poors, Goods, and 
Normals, with each group differing significantly from Betwee abject . 
the others (/ <.005 Groups (GPN 
2. The iin effect of Scales is also significant, sug on 
esting that, regardless of group, the lrequen¢ ol Withi ‘ : _ R 
cript 1 of De lating a tudes a beha I oO Parent ‘ 
parents ignificant] reater than for Overprot« ) es YI 1 
I Ignorin Rejecti l i 005 Parent 
Che int Pare Sc el r Parent ( 
cate hat h no | I S¢ phrenk tie ‘ 
scribe dif ent t es ol es to the I , . 
fathers. In ene i et S t , 
ce ined, fathers tend to be seen ( nant | 
ind 1 ne ore overprot ive. I S } \ 
tic oth I rceived si ’ | 
I ill ibject ) ! l I 
t. The significant Groups X Scales interact is a 
joint um 1 < the te en I I il t Tot 
" ibe te he | ull thre ¢ ) l es 6 
vilh comparabdk le erea e two ) 
phrenic groups tend to place rreater ¢ D sis on . . - 
Dominance and Ignoring behavior vaiues ior these mother minus fathe! 
5. The Parent X Groups interaction approach ences are shown in Table 3 
significance and arises from the assign: t of higher Individual. simple randor ‘ desig 
scores to mothers by Poors and Normals, whereas Goods for each scalt category, were used to test 
tend to assign higher 1.¢ more deviant 3 


; lifferences. Th er es 
their fathers group differences. The F ratios for 1 g 


ng and Overprotection categories re 
Comparison within Families significant. For the former, however, fat 


Goods were seen as most relrecting: for 


In order to contrast the attitudinal patterns 
latter, mothers of Poors were perceive 


reported within the families of the three groups)”. . , 
¢ : ¢ : . . leviant. I 1 the groups, however! 
of subjects, a further analysis was made, using °°Y!! mae oe OO? — 


° e - or tect tore ( SO r dont wl 
as a measure the proportion of Yes responses 5'““"' t differences occurred on the Do 


assigned to mother minus the proportion of variable. The good = morbid schizophr 

Yes responses assigned to father for each Sroup pt rceived their fathers to | g! 

category. Thus, negative values were indica- More dominating in comparison Ww 

tive of relatively greater deviance in fathers, mothers than did the Poors and N 

whereas positive’ scores reflected more deviant I 3.66: 2, 42 df: p < 05): Poor 

behaviors in mothers. The mean and sigma Normals did not differ significantly from ¢ 


a ai 





<p Sicma VA \ ER M 
FATHER DIFFERENCES |! Poot G 
AND NORM ( Ri N 
TTI S . 
, ) 
I i 
’ 
02 15 12 11 00 
: 14 13 OY 13 07 
. \ 02 12 03 O8 Os 


however, d 
005 


DISCUSSION 


[wo 


nal ’ 
research findin 


previous 


iffered significant 


ATTITUDES 


aspects of the current study confirm 


gs of the Duke Schizo- 


renia Project (Garmezy & Rodnick, 1959; 
R & Garmezy, 1957). First, earlier 
es ve revealed marked differences be- 
good and poor premorbid schizophreni 
studies ol periormanc¢ in tasks 
vil verbal learning, perceptual d 
yncept formation, and judgment 
\ I ated the order of 1 nitude of 
to be Poors, Goods, and Norma This 
ler has been maintained in t e€ prest tud 
e € } ol dev nce in cl ld rearing 
iscribed to parent by com] irable 
oT of subjects. Second, the resu ( 
Sel dy parallel, in striking fashion, the 
obt ed by Farina (1960), who u la 
il test to study more directly the 
I of dominance ind conf exhibite 1 
" V the biological parents of ho pita d good 
F ind poor premorbid schizophrenic and normal 
; patients. Farina found evidence of marked 
ernal dominance in the interactions of 
irents of Goods and a mor accentuated 
g for dominance (resulting in heightened 
ict) in the poor premorbid group. Normal 
rents, on the other hand, showed little 
ide of marked conflict or attempts to 
minate ¢ other. Th 1S, Farina’s data art 
nsistent with the findings of the current 
ldy. In addition, the obtained results also 
d derived from recent studies of 
1959) and Kreinik (1959). The 
rmer, employing a visual discrimination 
edure similar to Dunn’s (1954), found 
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maximum deficits by Poors mother-son 


censure scenes and a comparable (but lesser 


on 


decline in accuracy of discrimination by Goods 
for Kreinik 


found selective failures by Poors to improve 


father-censure pictorial stimuli 


in a conceptual task when first exposed to 
stimulus contents depicting maternal censure 
and a comparable effect upon Goods tested 
initially on a father-censure scene. 

These findings of a greater tendency toward 
ascription of maternal dominance (with a 
concomitant sensitivity by patients to relevant 
stimulus cues) in the families of Poors and of 
ter paternal dominance in 
would appear to be congruent 
asculine identification achieved by 
A review of the of the 
1953) Premorbid Scale suggests that 


grea tne <¢ ol 


ast 
Goods with 
the 
the latter. 


Phillips 


to be scored as a good premorbid a schizo 


more m 


content 


phrenic patient must have manifested the 
following behaviors: friendship patterns in 


childhood and adolescence, dating behavior 


it puberty, a capacity for achieving and main- 
aining a meaningful and stable heteros xual 
relation in adulthood, together wit! pattern 
of stable interpersonal relationships prior to 
hospitalization. By contrast, poor premorbid 

ophrenics have usually shown marked 
SOK lality and as xuality Irom <¢ dhood 


through adulthood. 


Since the father of the acts 


Goods 
manner, participates more readily 


I 


in a morte 
assertive 


in family decisions and, in general, 


maint s 

more masculine role within the family, he 

may serve as a more effective model for mal 
identification for his son. Sucl 


h a hypothesi 
be 


from _ the 


would consistent with other 
of developmental 
in childhood and adolescence 
Altucker, 1956; Mussen & Distler, 1959 

Though fathers of Goods may provide 
models for masculine identification, the strong 
element of punishment inherent in their child 
rearing practices may induce in their sons a 


tudies drawn 
area normal 


yrocesses (¢ 


a 


greater proneness to anxiety in situations in- 
volving failure to fulfill pate rnal exper tations 
It is of some interest to note that the events 
Phillips, 1953) to be identified 
as precipitants to the psychosis in Goods often 
are related to threats to the patient’s self- 


esteem and his assumed role model 


separ T 


which tend 


(e.g 


ition from wife econon loss, et 
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whereas the precipitant for Poors is often 


abstract, highly symbolic and not readily 


identifiable as a stressor. 


Speculation on factors influencing the 


development of maladaptive behavior pat- 
terns in the Poors centers on the mother’s role. 
Levy’s (1943) well-known into 
ternal overp yrotection has that 
consequences of marked dominance in mothers 
docility, and 


children, a 


research ma- 


shown the 
obedience, sub- 


their 


is exce sive 


missiveness in male com- 
panied by an increased estrangement from the 
peer culture. Levy reports that the combina- 
tion of overprotectiveness and dominance in 
some of his mothers markedly reinforced 

dependency solicitations of their male children. 
Such combinations of attitudes are not unlike 
those frequently reported 


mothers of schizophrenics. 


as characteristic of 
This pattern, in 


combination with the heightened conflict 
observed in the interactions of parents of 
Poors (Farina, 1960), possesses some of the 


(Bateson, 
and may 


elements of the ‘“double-bind” 

Jackson, Haley, & Weakland, 1956) 
serve as one type of antecedent for the social 
withdrawal and gradual immobili 
the male child who subsequently develops a 


zation of 
more chronic form of schizophrenia 


Alternative Explanations 


Two alternative explanations must be 


considered accounting for the obtained re- 
sults: social 


an 


variations between groups in 


class status and differential adherence to 


ac quies ence response set. 
Social class. The studies of social class mem- 
bership and child rearing practices suggest 


that middle class families tend toward greater 


maternal permissiveness and paternal author- 


itv: maternal dominance tends to be more 


characteristic of lower social class member- 


ship (Bronfenbrenner, 1958; Kohn & Clausen, 
1956). To evaluate whether variations in social 
class membership could serve to explain the 


obtained differences in child rearing attitudes, 


ratings of father’s occupation (as a rough 


measure of socioeconomic status) were made 


for the two scl izophreni groups There were 


only minor differences between the two groups; 


the largest proportion of fathers in both groups 


had been farmers and semiskilled factory 


\RKI AND ( STOCKNI 
worl Thu ocla class variations <¢ 
serve to explain differing reports of 
good and poor premorbid schizophrer 
tients 

Resp mse sets. Since deviance, as expre 
to all items of the child rearing attitude s 


was based upon a positive response, an alter 
native hypot! esis involving the operat 
ana cquiescence response set (Cronk ich, 1946 


hizophrenic subje 
i 


= 
consiaereda 


in the two groups of s« 


also had to be in evalu 
study. 


SCN izophre nic 


findings of the It has frequently br 


that 
be overtly more compliant and less apt to 


observed patients tend to 


direct rey ages Or aggressio! 
pores 
been cera by a 


manifest 
If such a set 
would have 


> present study, it 


greater ter 


ency toward positive assertions i.e., 4 
sponding “yes” more frequently) to attitudi- 
nal statements. Thus, an increase in the 


frequency of Yes responses by Poors couk 


indicate either pathology in 
ships, a generalized response set, or a combi- 


family relation 


nation of both. 
To test me 
hypothesis, the 


acquiescen e response set 
data for both the 
shel siinatthaasle 
subjected to a treatments X 


poor and 
good groups 
dividually were 
treatments X 
For Poors the 
significant (F 27.9; 
these patients differed in the 


subjects analysis of variance 
nain effect for Scales was hi 


2 and 28 df; p 





indicating that 


proportion of Yes responses they assigne 


the three categories of items (mother 
father combined). For Goods there was 
comparably significant main effect for Scales 
(F = 20.96; 2 and 28 df; p < .001), and ; 
for Parents (F 1.88; 1 and 28 +f p 05 
Furthermore, the Scale X Parent intera 
was highly significant (/ 6 52: 2 and 28 

p < .005). This interaction resulted fr 


and I behavior 
and a reverst 
learly, the Goods 

: both between pal 

” differed in the pro] 


responses 
I 


heightened as scriptions of D 
to Father relative to Mother 
ior © 


to differenti 


pattern wore) C 


pe ared 


and scales. Poors, too 


tion of affirmative they assig! 
] 
ales. 


within s¢ 
Although these analyses do not refut 
formulatior 


nitive iy a response set 


on i su 


PARENTAL ATTITUDES 


hd 


} 
I 


If sch 


1 acquiescence 


ihed explanation of the data L0- 
nic patients do manifest a1 


is apparently one that tends to be 
ited selectively by specific verbal cues 
as those referring to statements of 


nance and rejection when these are paired 





specific parental figures. 
SUMMARY 
946 
‘ Forty-five poor and good premorbid (i.e., 
¢ il y inadequate Vs. adequate) schizo- 
renic and nonpsychiatric hospitalized normal 
; patients were asked to recall their 
y adolescence and respond to a 75-item 
O1 re: attitude scale (comprising Over- 
¥ ion, Dominating, and Ignoring state- 
s) as they believed each parent would 
re ve responded to the items at that time. 
ud s indicate that the subject’s level of 
, maturity and extent of attitudinal 
u ce ascribed to parents are related. Poors 
on maternal dominance, whereas Goods 
it ribe eightened paternal domi ance in their 
ses 
Sé e rest ire discussed in terms of other 
and I variati nh pren bid adequ cy 
5 renia, the ture of identificat 
x S the schizophrenic disorder 
otential 1 lence ol icquiescence¢ 
hly se sel 
1) 
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ARBITRARINESS OF FRUSTRATION AND AGGRESSION! 


KREGARMA) 


JOHN J 


§ AND PHILIP WORCHEL 


University of Texas 


modification in frus- 
tration-aggression theory (Dollard, 
Doob, Miller, Mowrer, & 


1939) was proposed by Pastore (1952), 


N important 


Sears, 
who 
ntended that whether aggression appears 
following frustration depends on the arbi- 
the frustrating agent. When 
subjects perceived frustration as reasonable or 
istifiable, they reported fewer 
responses On a questionnaire than when they 
perceived it as arbitrary or unreasonable. 
Rothaus and Worchel (1960) pointed out that 
the reduction of aggression under nonarbitrary 


trariness Ol 


aggressive 


frustration may be due not to lowered instiga- 

m to but to inhibition 
aroused by the social nature of the situation 
described in the questionnaire. If this hy- 
then Pastore’s findings can 
frustration- 

pre jective 


response 


aggress 


is valid, 
directly incorporated in 
theory. By using a 
version of the Pastore questionnaire, Rothaus 
nd Worchel partially confirmed the hypothesis 
f response inhibition. Their results, however, 
| showed a significantly greater number of 
iggressive responses in the arbitrary than in 


tnesis 


iggression 





e nonarbitrary situations, a difference that 

uld have been due to the failure to remove 
inhibition by the projective tec hnique 

[he question - still therefore, 

hether the reduction of aggression under non- 


remains, 


rbitrary frustration is due to the reduction in 
lrive level or to response inhibition. If it is due 

response inhibition, greater displacement 

aggression towards innocent targets or 
owards oneself (Dollard et al., 1939) should 

ur in the nonarbitrary than in the arbitrary 
irustration. The present study was planned to 
test this hypothesis. Furthermore, since the 
loregoing studies all dealt with hypothetical 
tuations, the reduction of aggressive responses 
eported under nonarbitrary frustration may 


to social desirability. One 


1 
} 
SO DE 


attributabl 
more likel 


ght be to give responses in the 
This research was supported in whole or in part 
United States Air Force under Contract No 

\F 49(638)-460 by the AF Office of Scientific Research 
the Air Research and Development Command. Refer 


AFOSR Document No. TN 60-1375 
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socially expected direction to reasonable situa- 
tions described in questionnaires. To minimize 
the possibility, the present study induces arbi- 
trary and nonarbitrary frustrations experi- 
mentally. 

In addition, the present study seeks to iso- 
late the influence of two different conceptions 
of “arbitrariness” that have been confounded 
in previous studies (Cohen, 1955; Pastore, 
1952; Rothaus & Worchel, 1960). In one case, 
arbitrariness has been conceived as expectancy 
of frustration. Under arbitrary conditions, the 
subjects’ expectations are violated. Thus, Hor- 
witz (1956) finds evidence that when members 
of a group are led to believe that they have 
equal weight in determining a decision, hos- 
tility is evidenced towards a “leader” who as- 
sumes more than his legitimate weight in the 
final decision. Pastore (1950) suggested that 
the aggression aroused in the experiment by 
Sears, Hovland, and Miller (1940) was due to 
the “‘transgression by the experimenter of the 
terms of the experiment, under which the sub- 
jects agreed to participate” (p. 276). In other 
cases, arbitrariness has been equated with 
reasonableness (Allison & Hunt, 1959; Pastore, 
1952; Rothaus & Worchel, 1960). Reasonable- 
ness refers to some dimension of justifiableness 
(Pastore, 1952), that is, the imposed frustra- 
tion is seen as necessary or justifiable under the 
conditions of the situation. A frustration may 
be unexpected but perceived as reasonable or 
be « xpec ted and still judged unreasonable. The 
present experiment is an attempt, therefore, 
not only to test the hypothesis of response in- 
hibition under nonarbitrary frustration, but 
also to test the effects of expectation and rea- 
sonableness on the arousal of aggression. 


METHOD 
Sub 1€ ts 


The subjects were 76 male students selected from 


the undergraduate psychology courses to filla 2 XK 2 
factorial design (expectancy X reasonableness). They 


were requested to report for one of eight experimental 
sessions as part of their course requirement. In order 
to avoid social structuring inherent in any one 
psychology class, subjects for each experimental session 


any 
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J. Kr 


sections 


No experimental session 





t 
contained less than 7 or more than 13 subjects 
Experimental Variables 
Each experimental session comprised an independ 

replication of the experiment. Frustration was imposed 
by the use of an “insult-failure’”’ technique in the 
administration of an “intelligence test Previous 
studies have demonstrated that the technique was 


quite successful in arousing hostility (Worchel, 1957 


1958 


Expectancy of frustration was aroused by describir 


the nature of the 
by 


frustration, that is, verbal commer 


the examiner during the administration of the test 


Reasonableness of frustration was introduced by stating 


a reason for the frustration, that is, to study the effects 
of pressure and distraction. It was found, however, 
that whilk expectancy does not necessarily involve 


ss, the introduction of reasonableness does 


reasonablene 


arouse an expectancy of frustration if we adhere to the 
foregoing definitions. In order to attempt to vary each 
dimension independently, reasonableness was _ not 
only defined as “a reason for the frustration” but also 


justifiable in the sense that the test was understood as 
the all students 
the condition of high reasonableness and low 
In other the 
arbitrarily directed only towards the present group of 
The the 
four conditions were 
Hieh Reasonableness-High 
You will be given a test which has been giver 
large group of college students. This is part of a study 
| function under Here the 
attempt to distract you, urge you to 


being administered in same way to 


(used in 
irustration is not 


expecta cy words, 


instructions, therefore, for each of 


subje cts 


HR-H1I 


toa 


E-xpectancy 





of how peopl pressure 


examiner will 
work very rapidly, and tell you what to do while 
Your scores will be entered in your 


Do not turn this 


you are working 


academic nies Do as well as you can 


til vou are given the signal to begi 
ss-Low Expect HR-LI 
given a test which has been given to a 
While the test 
1e way this test 
u is the same way it has been given to 
Your will be entered in your 
Do Do not turn 
this page until you are given the signal to begin 
I Re High Expectancy (LR-HE) 
You will be a test which has been given to a 
group of college students. The e 
» keep your mind from wandering, urge you to 
tell you what to dc 


page ul n 

Hich R 
You will be 
group 


nablene Incy 


large of college students 


administration 1 seem strange, t 


lay 
iS given Lo \ 


ts scores 


Ali StUCE 


ucademic files as well as you can 


mablenes 
given 


xaminer will 


work rapidly, and, if necessary, ) 
while you are working. Your scores will be entered 
Do not 


in your academic files. Do as well as you can 


turn this page until you are told to begin.? 


Low Reason 


You given a 


LR-LI 


given toa 


ibleness-Low Expectancy 


will be test which has been 


reason 1S lor 
nind from wander 


? Though indication of a given 


the frustration, that is, to keep your 


some 


ing, the reasonableness is judged to be less than in the 
condition of high reasonableness (HR-HE), that is 





that it is a study of how 


ction under pressure. 


cts are intormed 


where subj 


people tur 


AND PH 





expt ental » were given HR-HI 
me quarter HR-LE, etc. Of the ; ) 
number of subj had ree l ¢ ( 
Che stre t f each subject’s te ( 
aggression t I n exa ~ 
toward hi = d express iggress ) 
negative ster es is tained tr 
f Insight and Social Sensitivity and a S 
plet on test The f er test consist ) 
about the « 1 i d the subj 
the test. Eacl tate ent is followed \ 
scale vn the ibject was asked to 
extent of his eement with the s 
score indicate ree ent tha egative 
statement or igreement with a positive 
ye I o score were obtained ) this 





iggressio! 
The Sentence Completion test ynsist 


stems selected fron 


( 
to measure the tendency of a subject to pr 
sion. These ste $ require some sort o 
moderately negative tereotype Ch 
responses t » these stems classified by Zi 
ing displacement was then taken as a mea 
subject’s inclination to attack such stereot' 
? - 
Procedure 

The examiner’s assistant passed out the 


( 
Intelli Test which had beet 
alternately on the basis of the instructions 


of Texas gence 
ableness and expectancy. The exa 
of 
the subjects they would be giver 


himself as a professor psychology. He 








attitude scales, and other tests. The r 

go on their permanent records and be us« 
tional guidance, recommendations for s 
admission to graduate school, and so fort 


were then told to read the instructions on 
of the test. As previously outlined, differer 
general instructions defined the indeper 
During the administratior 
would talk frequently to distract 


of this study 


menter 


He told them to “skip the ones vou 
“vou will be penalized for guessing, 


too slowly,” “can’t understand w! 
each test in the time allotted,” et« 
each test were so short that ver vs 
to finish any of the subtests even tl 
been informed that most subje st 
so ul the worked ra dl 
At the « 1 ol the sessk t] 
ment was explained, as well as the fact that t 
sity of Texas Intelligence Test w i 
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AND DISCUSSION 


the experiment 
ign with eight replications 
subjects within any given replication cannot 


yught of as independent, sessions were 


ted as an independent v: 
sis of vari: 


‘analy ince was computed 


each of the three dependent variables em- 
h cell. In such 
is the 


isonable ness di- 


ving the mean scores for eas 


. ‘ | 
Sessions X Reasonableness 


- 5 + mm + } ) 
per error term for the Re 


nsion, Session Expe tancy of Frustration 


he expectancy of frustration dimension, 


1 Sessions X Expectancy of Frustration X 


sonableness for the ree two-way interac- 
As McNemar (1955) points out, this 
allows no test yr either e Sessions 
e or 1 tnree Vay l er tion 
| 1 con s the grand means « ea 
ndent variabl« he four ex erimental 
yns 
I seen { tab ~ a aggression 
res ed \ rds t examiner e! 
expectation of frustration thar 
ere s low expr on of frustration 
eort sitions predicted this re 
( lt S prop e€ to test 1ts 





‘ he | s of expe 
¢ t bout the .03 level. Re 
; . 
S 4 i t show S nincant differ 
T 
P the nstructions were not 
1 Pe ¢ 
\ a VO sull I Y CxX- 
, 
€ es of re ) pDieness id therefore 
r F ( Si V¢ to 
I oO pieness oO I a 
I PTesslo It does O I 
} ? ? ry 
i u ; ‘ 
r | ession oOo! agere I 
, ‘< 
| e. 1952 You are v £ 
; . 
rner for a bus, and the driver i 
1 by d “Your date 
} ] + 
{ ite breaks t 
ce Dp Oo 
l \} 
eX \ S ve SUI 4 
t 
= . ' 
gh | 195 dered this poss 
lé S tne degr € ol ] 
( | ) oO ¢ rustrat 4 . 
St ressi he rest t re ts 


1941 


1960 argue { the re ynition of th 


sateson 


onsisted oO! a 


iriable. The re fore, 


‘ 
TRATION AND AG( 


RESSION 
lABLE 1 
MEANS OF E DEPENDENT 


OF THE Four EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 








ble ble ‘ ble } 
Dire sic 13.48 14.60 ] 33 16.52 
Self-a essio 0.64 | 18.91 19.17 | 15.1¢ 
Other-aggress $.13 4.54 $.72 £. 3 
rABLE 2 
AN OF VARIANCE OF DIRE \ 
AND SELF-AGGRESSION S 
I 

Re eness (R l >.39 1 65.90 8.63* 
Expe yv 1 45.36 10* 54.50:19.84** 
Qe S 7 1.35 5 07 

R | ] 1.72) .13 10.42) 1.53 
S R 7 16.43.1.26 64 1.1 

S I 7 | 8.41) .¢ ae 10) 

I l 7 13.03 6.80 
° t é 

DD ( ot expectation ol! tIrustrat eX 
D I the trustr tion eoression sequences 
Bat n suggests that the Balinese r ht be 

finitely willing to suffer interruption becaus« 
{ r Idhood experiences have led ‘ to 
exp ration continually. Berkovy has 
deme Stl ted tl I core ve re t1o to irus- 
tr n ar deed more intense when frustr 
tion Is unexp ted 

Ky cle ce to LI ) S¢ lt erpre 

t r t et ( ) bitr ( oO he 
reau O ol ression ol ied fror tne 
analysis the resu ol vres Table 
2 shows t the / tios for both re ible 
and exp ctanc\ gnincant t 1 05 

d .01 level respectively (1 ) led test 


A} e I 
expressed es regression toward the fi rating 
agent ed sign y higher aggre 

on ti rd the self. This finding is in line 
vith } yplic tio t response bition 
ould result in greater displacement toward 


sell or other objects Also, the subjec 


sented with a justification for frustration (high- 
reasonableness) expressed significantly greater 








186 
rd the self than those under the 
low-justification condition. This result 


view of the fact that there 


aggression towa 


Is some 
what surprising in 


was no significant difference between the two 


groups (high and low reasonableness) in aggres- 
sion toward the frustrating agent. Perhaps with 


sonableness the self is really perceived 
frustrating agent. In other words, when 


high re 
as the 
the subject 
of their ability to function under pres- 
failure under such conditions might be 


vere told that they would undergo 
a test 
sure, 
conceived as a reflection of their own inability 
In the Pastore (1952) questionnaire, such items 
as “‘You’re a private in the army and you apply 
lora promotion which is denied to you, and the 
promotion is given to a private whose qualifica- 
tions are superior to yours,”’ or “Your instruc- 
tor gives a difficult examination for which you 
are poorly prepared,” (nonarbitrary frustra- 
the ap 

Under 


tions), really emphasize the self as 
propriate obstacle to goal attainment 
these conditions, aggressive tendencies toward 
the self are like ly to be high, 
predicted by the present results, Pastore found 


and as would be 


less aggression expressed in these items than 
in’the arbitrary set of questions 
There were no significant differences in pro- 
jective aggression. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The present study was conducted to test 
the differential implications of two theoretical 
positions, namely, reduced level of drive or 
response inhibition, in accounting for the re- 
duction of aggression under nonarbitrary frus- 
tration, and to isolate the influence of ex- 
pectancy and reasonableness on the expression 
of aggression. 
undergraduate students 


Seventy-six male 


were given a bogus intelligence test under frus- 
trating conditions. Following the administra- 
tion of the test, measures were obtained of 
each subject’s tendency to attack the frus 
trator, himself, and slightly negative stereo- 
types. Subjects were tested in eight groups, 
each of which had from 7 to 13 subjects. An 
equal number in each group received one of 
four different general instructions to the in 
telligence test. These instructions differed in two 
dimensions: re: ibleness and 


iSO! 


expectancy 


JouN J. KREGARMAN AND PHILIP WoRCHEI 


To one fourth yt the subjects, t 
t1ol i pres¢ ted as exper ed I 
able; to other fourt! S$ exper 
reasonable; to another fourth ~ ) 
ind r ynable; and to the remaining s 
is unexpected 1 unreasonable 

The results ( ited 1 
Situation 


1. The expectation olf a frustration r 
the tenden y to express aggression t 
frustrator. 

2. The reasonableness of a frustratio1 
y affect the am: 
aggression expressed toward the frustrat 
due to the fa 
ciently vary this dimension. 

3. Both 

] 


yleness of frustratic 


not seem to significant 


but this may be ilure to 
frustratior 
yn increase the te 


ency to express aggression towards the 


expectation of 
reasona 
Of the two hypotheses, reduced leve 


drive vs. response inhibition in the redu 


frustrat 


of aggression under nonarbitrary 
the | 

results suggest that under reasonable or ju 
fiable frustrations, the subject himself may 
perc eived as the direct agent of frustratior 


atter is more tenable. Furthermore 
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CRITIOUE . 


POSTDECISION AFFINITY 


FOR 


SIDNEY 


nger (1958) has advar 


theory of engaging simplicity d imposing 
scope the theory of cognitive « S( ince \ del 
ivation from this theory suggests that once a 
person has decided in favor of a particular course 
ot action as against some ter tive course ¢ 
tends to seek out informa co tent with his 
choice and to avoid information t tr Ss col el 
to hi che ct part tlarly ( l tte ol 


portance 
An attempt was mad y M 


Robinson (1959) to test this propositior Chey 


hypothesized that the more important the dec Y 
the greater the preterence | positiv ormation 
about the chosen alternative than for | itive in 
formation about the rejected alternative i that 
the converse would hold tor negatiy rmat 


Much of their proce lure was adopts the present 


experiment, 








In order to test thei pot , Mil et al 
(1959) asked college tudent t ( ¢ etwee 
ve ran ¢ Vy exa tlio with 
g¢ that the choice, once ] was 
“irrevocable.”’ They were told that thei structor 
was cooperating with a! Educat il Practices 
Committee ol the Psyc logy ey. art ent \ ch 
vas interested in finding out whether students 
ould do better « examinat the no 
| vary decision 7 ria? me subjects were 
told on the « t aire that the ¢ would 
count 70° of th se gra thers that it 
l only « to subject ve t to 
rate, ¢ point cale, | ( { t 
ke the choice wl cI they t rec 
the purpose tena i t estal vhether 
ec ) portan¢ I l ci pu 
¢ } 
\iter the questi re re collected, the s 
( { re pres¢ tk ( t ed, tate 
I xX arlicie I ( ctl t er 
n ¢ eCXal 1 ( I ( e W reiel 
ences they preierr to re I I x 1 
rder of pretferenc Che list ticle ( { 
for the Positive Information « contained 
phrase uc! 1 1a\ oO I ( etter as 
( poset t ( | I ( a i — 
poorer, W ippearec the Negative st 
s indebted to John I. Jol Ir 
f suggesting orta 
ments in the experimental design 


{VND NOTES 
INCOMPATIBLE 


ROSEN 








INFORMATION 


Universit 
Decisi my] t ce « t appe 
the tendency t select proc Icé 
sonance reducti theory rece i Iipp 
) ‘ . ri 
| Vv" I tion cy { l 
riduted their success with positive 
negativ I { l Cw teract It 
es ing DDO! nf 
u! CCA i PI rt ( Aili 
nce ol ¢ cre] t I itior i 
re inior it al t the chos« t 
Whi +} | t , 
nie t CX] inat seel 
possibility t t thei Negative ( I 
} ‘ , 1 
WOrk parti DeCauUuseE peopic ire 
] + 
accustomed to ¢ g among \ 
Scr ed pieces ol tormatlo \ é it 
ca be state Vill t ecess Vy | 
lavorably tone g [ I 
impie, one might present format 
the advisability ol nin | 
} 
tive lavor ola ther alternat 
} } I+ ; 

I shh Vy cl ( Alter ve A 
expresses preterence for int it { 
} } 1 » 4 ‘ \ 
eopie W e Bt Swit l \ S 
tormat nic 1d VIS¢ people v 

> ' , 
Vile to B, th t could be 
pr eren¢ ( ( a ¢ ( 
t ien< 
Che ‘ t exper ent Is ¢ 
etiect i ti dined versk < ve 
tio ind : ittempt to repli 
intormat ( t ot Mills et 
( px iting 
e expel r al ¢ I ( 
to exan et t i 
respond ts 
Cc ¢ ( ] 
I } eX 17 
‘ ] 
the t lency to re ce cognit S 
poss ty that ite sug { 
TY) t ¢ <j tT Tr 7 
t WW 1} 
( t . ‘ \ 
\ | t 
‘ ‘ -/? 
. the ¢ 2 It 
DnNror te t r 
| te 1 
( ( gy be \ to < L1V 
P ' 
versely mkec T } ( 
Vi it re ) a 
cognitive style KI 
Variable ave bet 1 tre st 
ditlerences (Koga & W ( YOK 
1958; Wallac & K 1959). |] 





CRITIQUE AND NOTES 


Kogan (1959 





5 ‘ i ules use Lrrowe 
r a £lve catleg \ 
Kogan (1959) | shown that t 
( ut r me 
cert ty t g 
r ess cert ty I Lhe 
‘ 1 ¢ | ¢ wthnecic ther 
t eda tft t It aiss ( re ( 
( - versely I t eCcls ( t { 
" if 
PROCEDURI 
uss of 77 male and 43 f¢ l t 
S nn yg st lent t Mar iette | versity 
( g tl r first class to choose 
" g objective or an essay examination 
ions were essentially the same as those of 
1959). Decision importance was varied in 
’ r. To check on the perceived differential 
ri the vo decision making situations, the 
ewise asked to rate their decisio 
ficult rhe questionnaires were then co 
ra vere then presented with an annotated 
thre titious pro-objective and three 
$ pro-ess cles, and asked to indicate 
F they preferred to read, by ranking all 
s. Negative informatio was introduced by 
00 e six references read as follows: “‘These 
resent some evidence that students who 
say exams generally do a lot better on objective 
ar results of this study suggest that 
[ se ¢ ctive tests would probably do 
er to switch to essay.” Article descriptions 
interba ed by using two lists differing in 
titution of the word “objective” for the word 
and vice versa 


idents were instructed to 


an abbreviated version of Pettigrew’s Cate 
th (C-W) Scale, and were also asked to indicat« 
s of five-point rating scales how certain they 
heir judgment as to the range of each categor 





n were told that the investigator 
1 vw well their accuracy in making 
related with their scores on the Scholastic 
F ‘ 


egory-width scores were computed 
ner described by Pettigrew (1958), and 


res were obtained by summing individual 
CESULTI 
that the sum of ranks assigned to a 
irtic has a possible theoretical rang 
1 that if the articles favoring each kind 
e ¢ jually preterre 1. then the immed 
ed eit rk should be 10.50. (¢ f 
ge mmed ranks for the three pr 
icles smaller than 10.50 would indicate 
Selec ty lay f the decision 
il ean summed ranks for the thr 
articles was 9.41, which whe com 
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M FO SuM OF RANKS 0 THE THREE 
\ UT 1 Cu EXAMINATION 
( \ t p 
i 
O Hig! 19 9.26 | 3.82)! .001 
Low 45 9 53 » 39 05 
Essa Hig! 2 9.09 5.44 01 
Low 0 9.85 1.07 ’ 
( é 135 9 41 5.20 Oo! 
N t S t diff e between each mean 
pare t test with t ypothetical mean of 10.50 
is gninicant the appropriat direction at the 
001 level. The trend was ¢ istent across co 
dit s (see Table 1 In fact, two-thirds « ill 
subjects yield 1 pr decision sums of 10 or less 
Decision 1 portance again la led to contribute 
Significantly t dissonance re luction, de spite the 
prior report by the subjects of having greater 
difficulty 1 reaching a decision 1 Lie High Im 


High Imp tance condl 


third of the subjects used that hali of the scale 
which indicated greater dithculty 
4 comparison betwee! the ranks accorded to the 


articles tl recommended reversal of choice 





indicated that article advising Change trom the 
chosen to the nenchosen type ol exam was preterred 
by a significant majority (67% in both choice 
rr ' ¢ } 


switch from the 
001, chi square 


article advising a 





en type (p « 





irthermore, compared to the other subjects 
those w le to the latter 
res ence (7 Q2 
( sq erence, for the 
remain st the remain 
ing antichoice articles 
Concel yg lividual differences in risk taking 
male subjects were again ! 





i to use wider cate 
001, ¢ test, two-tailed) on the C-W 
Scale and to ex] 


gories (p « 
» certainty regarding their 


judgments (f test, two-tailed) than female 





subjects. No relationship was found between these 
two risk relevant measures. Th x difference on 
dissonant luct . though not significant, w 





consistent sequently, total scores on the C-W 
and the certainty scales were ¢ ympared, separat 
for each sex, with dissonance re J cing score \ 

verse reiatlo signin t only in the « e ol 
the males ({ chi square test, two-tailed 
was toun betwee the dissonance I cing 
tendenc ence tor prodecisi articles) an 
category width. Dissonance reduction showed no 
relationship to decision certainty 
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DISCUSSION 


indicate that the 
effects of dissonance reducing tendencies are wide- 


Evidence is again provided to 


spread. Empirical support is also found for an 
opposing, though somewhat weaker, tendency the 
suspected by Mills et al. 
(1959), namely, that people seek more information 


existence of which was 


about their choice, even if the information is ad 
verse. It remains to be determined what immediate 
goal this opposing tendency serves, whether th 
tendency 


e 
indicates a post-mortem curiosity, o1 
misery seeking its own company, or a positive 
interest in learning how to choose more wisely in 
the future. 

rhe that the 
tendency entails risk avoidance receives some cor- 


relational support in relation to width of categoriz 


inlerence dissonance reducing 


ing, but no support in relation to decision certainty 
rhis partial failure may have resulted from the 
fact that all three measures necessarily yielded a 


AND NOTES is 


restricted range olf scores, particularly 

‘ ] } ] 
of temale subjects. Nevertheless. this Line 
vestigation 


appears sufficiently encoura 


merit turther consideration. 
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A COMPARISON OF ACTUAL AND PAPER-AND-PENCIL VERSIONS 


OF THE WATER 


WRIGHTSMAN 
e Peal 


LAWRENCE §$ 


GH the water jar Einstellung test has 
used widely t been questioned as 
easure of rigidity. Levitt (1956), for ex- 


few studies in which the water jar 


€ strated either construct validity or con- 
ent validity. But, as Chown (1959 points out, 
tations of the water jar test may lie in the 

n employed. Since the traditional paper-and- 


] 
version merely involves the drawing of 


s from one figure to the others, the continued 
longer, or “rigid,”’ method of solution 
the shorter one is available may actually be 
efficient. | i real-life situat howeve! t 
r re vantage s to chang e’s mode 
ck because a new and shorter solution would 
st e and efiort 
study of Luchins and Luchins (1950), ap 
the only one employing actual water jars, 
that concretizing the problems did not elimi 
e Einstellung phenomenon. Although the 


ntrol group, the authors compared 


vith those of similar subjects in previous 


traditional method and concluded 


he use of actual jars somewhat reduced the 





of rigidity. Luchins and Luchins’ recent 
1959) presents no additional studies using 


rs. According to the first hypothesis of the 


then, the traditional 


paper-and-pencil 
{ the water jar test is expected to produce 


et-maintaining responses, and hence more 
as it is operationally defined—than a 


requirit iviors 


g overt beh 





nd the issue of the validity of the particular 
n, the water jar test as a predictor ol person- 
Accord 
the relevant past research, measures of be- 
ral rigidity appear to be little 
ty as a general personality trait, but the lack 


rigidity is of an unknown usefulness. 


related to 


ship could be due to inadequacies in the 


n method used be- 
ral rigidity. It is therefore hypothesized that 


ic version of the water jar test should 


d-pencil to measure 





gher relationships with personality rigidity 
a paper-and-pencil version 


An earlier draft of this paper was presented at the 


vest Psychological Association meetings, 
us, April 29, 1960 


The authors wish to 


estern 
tn ac knowledge 
J. Bartlett and R. C. Norris on the design and 


“IS Of the data of this study. 


the suggestions 


JAR TEST O1 


JR 


RIGIDITY! 


ALFRED A. BAUMEISTER: 


AND 


dy College for Teachers 


METHOD 


The subjects were 76 undergraduates enrolled in a 


course in general psychology. Each was randomly 
assigned to work on a paper-and-pencil version of the 


rhe 


two experimenters alternated in supervising the two 


water jar test or to work with actual containers 


conditions. 

rhe 38 subjects in the Paper-and-Pencil condition 
P&P) were individually administered a form of the 
water jar which all of the problems were pre 
sented 


rhe 


identical to those 


test i 


the sheet of 
prot iems, 


on same paper examples, 


and instructions were 
by Luchins (1942) in his initial study, with the 
| 


exception that his extinction problem w 


used 
as not used and 
the size of the largest jar in one problem was slightly 
reduced to satisfy the available sizes of milk cart 
used in the Actual Water Jar (AWJ rhe 
reasons for omitting the extinction problem are similar 
1949). Each subject was 
instructed to draw arrows indicating which jar he 
The two 
examples and the eight problems all could be solved 
by a formula which involved filling Jar B and 
from it filling Jar A once and Jar ¢ rhe last 
four problems could also be solved by shorter formulas 
If the 


solution in one of 


condition 


to those listed by Rokeach 


would pour 


would fill first and where he | 


“long” 
twice 
involving the use of only Jars A and C subject 
employed some idiosyncratic the 
first four problems, the experimenter pointed out to 


him how it could also be solved by the set-estal lishing 


With 
eventually able 
taking from 2 to 30 minutes. All st 


encouragement, all subjects were 


the 


solution 
problems, 
; 


Dyects were used In 


to compl te 


the analysis of the data 

The 38 subjects in the AWJ condition were admin- 
istered the same problems. For each problem, the 
was milk cartons, labeled with the 


subject given 


amounts to be used. Cartons from half-gallon to half 


pint sizes were used with measuring units changed to 


cubic inches. The experimenter demonstrated the two 


by filling the jars with water from a faucet 
and pouring from one jar to another or into a sink 
until the necessary amount was obtained. The 


was furnished a sheet listing the amounts to be 


examples 


subject 
»btained 
putations 


poured, 


for each problem and was permitted to do con 
As the subjec t filled and 


prior to filling the jars 

the experimenter recorded the type of solution used 
Rigidity in the water jar test was then measured by 

the 


which 





determining the number of problems on 





a shorter formula was available. The subjects’ responses 
the the 
absence of at least one short solution in the four critical 


were dichotomized on basis of presence or 


problems 


After solving the water jar problems, each subject 
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individually completed the following three inventories: 
1. The California F Scale (Adorno, Frenkel 


srunswik, Levinson, & Sanford, 1950), which has 


been found to be related to behavioral rigidity 
(French, 1955). The version used was the 34-item 
Form 60. 

2. The Wesley Rigidity Scale (1953), a set of 50 


items similar to those of personality inventories, 
interspersed with 17 filler statements. Scores on the 
scale have been found to be related to the length of 
time subjects concept-formation 
task before shifting to a more appropriate set 

3. The Ri (Rigidity) Scale by Rehfisch (1958), a 


set of 39 items also similar to those of personality 


persevere in a 


inventories. The scale was constructed by selecting 
items which differentiated between samples of rigid 
and flexible subjects, as classified by staff psycholo 
gists at the Institute of Personality Assessment and 
Research. The split-half reliability of the scale, for a 
sample of 60 Air Force captains, was .72 
All measures that higher 

indicated greater amounts of rigidity. 


were scored so scores 


RESULTS 

lable 1 presents the frequency of long solutions 
in each condition. More than 55% of the subjects 
always used the longer formula in the four critical 
problems, but there was a significantly greater use 
of the longer formula in the P&P condition. A x? 
analysis of the scores on the basis of the dichotomi- 
zation of responses in the two conditions produces a 
value of 5.4, significant at the .02 level. The first 
hypothesis and Luchins and Luchins’ previous 
findings (1950) are then confirmed, in that less 
rigidity was manifested when subjects used actual 
jars than when the test was done with paper and 
pencil 

Table 2 
second hypothesis. Subjects’ scores were again 
dichotomized on the basis of the presence of at least 
one short solution, and biserial correlations were 
computed between water jar rigidity and scores on 
each of the inventory measures. The second hy- 


presents the results relevant to the 


rABLE 1 
NUMBER OF SUBJECTS EMPLOYING SET-MAINTAINING 
SOLUTIONS 


Number of Long Actual Paper-and 


Solutions on the Four Water Jar Pencil 

Critical Problems Condition Condition Total 
Four 17 27 44 
rhree 0 2 8 
[wo 3 1 4 
One 6 l 7 
None 0 7 13 

38 38 76 


Note.— x? for four long solutions vs. other classifications = 


4 (p< 2). 


AND NOTES 


TABLE 2 4 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN RIGIDITY 4s 
['wo VERSIONS OF THE WATER Jap 
MEASURES OF RiuGppiry 


BISERIAL 
MEASURED BY 
TEST AND INVENTORY 


F Scale 02 42% 

Wesley Rigidity Scale 28* - 24 

Rehfisch Ri (Rigidity .18 09 
Scale ’ 


* Significant at level using s transformation (Walker & Lx 


1953, pp. 269-27¢ 


pothesis was not fully confirmed, as the correla 
tions with inventory measures were not alway 
higher in the AWJ condition. In the case of the ty C 
inventories expressly designed to measure pers 

ality rigidity, the actual water jar situation pr ‘ 
duced higher correlations, but significantly so or Sn 
in the case of the Wesley scale. The reverse wa 

true for the F Scale, for which only the P&P cor 
relation is significantly different from zero. 

Percentile scores on the ACE Psychologica 
Examination, given at freshman orientation, wer a 
available for 26 AWJ subjects and 25 P&P sul aa 
jects. Biserial correlations between 
percentile score on the ACE and rigidity as meas 
ured by the water jar problems were —.70 for t! 
AW] condition and —.65 for the P&P condit 


I inenict 
4Ingulsuc 





DISCUSSION 


Why is it that less rigidity is shown when su 
jects use actual jars rather than when they dr 
arrows on paper? The reason may lie in the effort 
fulness of the task. To those subjects in the P& 
condition, it is hardly worth while to change, but 
to those in the AWJ condition, a new meth 
solution is selected because of the saving 1 
time and the physical effort required 

Or, the reason may lie in some uncontr 
factor such as the length of time intervening 
tween problems or the conspicuousness ol prev 
solutions. Although the average time taken to 
plete the set of problems was similar in th 
conditions, there was a longer time int 
tween working problems in the AWJ conait 








+h 


because of the replacement of jars and th 


ing of water. Such a delay may 


have disrupt 
subject’s set. 

The correlation of 
the F Scale is difficult to 
cause of the nonsignificance of the c 
correlation in the AWJ condition. A possiD 
planation may be a general factor ol acquiest 


} > Ire 
18 between P&P nig! 
interpret, especiau 


rrespo 6 


CRITIQUE 


4 tendency tor subjects in the P&P condition t 
the 1 


TY A lindly follow method demor 





ER JAR samples may be related to a tendency to agree 
: the statements ol the F Scale. The unique 














nects of the task in the AWJ condition, dis- 
Pencil yssed above, may remove the effect of acquies 
ve nce from the water jar results in that condition 
Despite the finding that the two versions produce 
ig* ferent numbers of rigid responses, there seems 
24 ttle justification for advocating the use of either 
WY a predictor of personality rigidity. The modest 
relations between various measures of rigidity 
&l nly the absence of a unitary concept, and it may 
at the water jar test is measuring little more 

problem solving ability. 

Corre : 

ole SUMMARY 
the t Seventy-six subjects were individually adminis 
per 1 either the traditional paper-and-pencil 
mM pr rs of the water jar test or a more real-life 
ad > version which vsed actual jars. A hypothesis that 
TS€ Was the traditional version would elicit more set 
&P cor- taining responses, and hence more opera- 
nally-defined rigidity, was confirmed. However, 
jologica rigidity measures from each version were 


rrelated with subjects’ scores on inventory meas 


ures of rigidity, neither version produced con- 
stently higher relationships. The modest corr« 


s indicate the lack of a unitary concept. 





strated in the 
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THE COMPLEMENTARY NEED HY 








POTHESIS IN NEWLYWEDS AND 


MIDDLE-AGED MARRIED COUPLES 


BERNARD IL 


ing Ce 


NE ol the perpl xing questions with regard to 
marriage choice is: Do opposites attract, or 


do pe ple tend to mates with ial- 


{nSEL 


choose 


their own? Ear 


perso! 


ity patter similar to 

search, while far from definitive, has tended to 
upport the belief that choice occurs on the basis 
ol s milarity On the other hand, however, an 
hypothesis of ‘“¢ ympler entary needs has been 
up} rted \ W ncn an Ss colleag € Wine 


& Ktsanes, 1954 Thev define con 
plementariness as fo 





W he two persons \ d B, e interacting, we 
consider the resulting g icati ( th to be com 
pler entary if one of the followi i conditions is s sfied 
(1) the need or needs of A which are being gratified are 


different in kind from the need or needs being gratified 





in B; or (2) the need or needs in A which are being 
gratified are very different in intensity from the same 
needs in B which are also being gratified (p. 243 

Their results, statistically favorable to their 
hypothesis (Winch, 1958), have not been dup! 
cated in a study by Bowerman and Day (1956). 
Winch (1958) has criticized the latter results on the 


hat engaged and “‘steady”’ couples were 


of married ones and that the Edwards 
(PPS), 


grounds t 
used instead 


Personal Preference Schedule which he 
feels has no demonstrable validity, was used rather 
than the Winch need-interview. Despite these 
the relative novelty of the PPS war- 


criticisms, 


further use rather than a premature inter- 
in the psychological test graveyard 

used the Edwards PPS, a 
marital adjustment scale devised by Wallace 
(Locke & Wallace, 1959), and the Bass Famous 


rants 
ment 


The present study 


Savings Test (FST) (1958). The subjects con- 
sisted of two groups: newlyweds and a group 
married 10 years or more (nonnewlyweds). The 
newlywed group was thought to more nearly 
meet the requirements of mate-selection on the 


basis of complementary needs than did the sub- 


jects used in the study by Bowermen and Day 
(1956) since approximately one-third to one-half 
of engaged couples do not marry each other 


« 





(Burgess Wallin, 1953). The nonnewlyweds 
wert to study the effect of marriage on the 
development of complementary needs. This group 
could be viewed as a select group since by Winch’s 


persons who do not exhibit com 


be 
10 


plementary need patterns would presumably 


likely to terminate their marriages before 
vears I | 1 


pas ¢ 
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MURSTEIN 








nier, Portland, Oregon 

The hypothe ses stated in the | ior ver 

1 There is significant difference 
correlat betweer newlywed couples 
randomly paired newlyweds 

2. There is no significant difference 
correlations between newlywed couples 
randomly paired nonnewlyweds 

METHOD 

A total of 68 married couples was obtal 
sundry sources. Using names obtained fron Reg 
trar’s Office, appr ( 45 telephone $ 
made to rried students at the University of I 
land, and 20 couples from this group agreed t 
ticipate in the study. Other subjects were Line 
from married couples clubs’ at Temple Beth Isra 
10 couples), The Unitarian Church (two 


YMCA 


University of 


12 couples 


Portlar 


totaling 26 couples), and the 
all than the 
group, full participation of the groups cot 


groups, other 





obtained. The newlywed group included those cou; 
2 years who had no children. TI 
requirement served the purpose making it 1 
likely that the need patterns studied were those opera 
tive in drawing the couples into marriage rather that 


married less than 


ot 





those developed as a consequence of the marri 

The 
married longer than 
as to the presence of children 


nonnewlywed group was defined as | 


2 years, with no restriction 1 


None of t 


he 





had ever been in psychotherapy or marital counseling 
as determined by a brief questionnaire. The gr 
are characterized in Table 1. 

The PPS results in a score for each of 15 needs 


f Henry Murra 


which were taken from the work of IT 
The FST presents the subject with 100 proverbs 
maxims and asks him to check his agreement or 
agreement with each. From this list, four scores are 


1 M 
1 FS! 


derived: Social Conventiona 
Fear of Failure, and Hostility. Both the PPS ar 
have low but minimally satisfactory reliabilities 4 


Acquiescence, 


largely unproven validities. The Wallace scale 
essentially a shortened form of the commonly 
Terman and Burgess and Wallin marital < t 





scales. The scale incorporates the 1 











items from each of these scales. It ha t 
valid in differentiating well-adjusted from ma 
couples (Locke & Wallace, 1959). 
The tests were administered to the groups 
reassurance that no names were to be put 
sheets and only code numbers were to be us 
couples were encouraged to be fra 
their answers and no subject verbalized a dis 
to participate. The husbands and wives were sepa 
during the administratio 1 no discuss 7 





had heen hans 


] ed until the papers had bee! 


iow 





= 
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RESUI lr rae I compare the ( elatio wit 
’ it lL ver ‘ ‘ me f . t e€ ol me and women in general, use was made 
’ the 20 s ex 1 Wal Mar a table I lom numbers. Each l - 
. P 1 FST. 15 PPS t ow) ; ra paired with a woma tne ewlywed 
ree Al preg: Mag group. This method allows the use of a control 
. soil ; group identical to the experimental group 
rABLE 1 cioeconomic level, education, and age The 
er \ IAL D A 1 N LYWED AND rela ! the « trol gr Ip ar ils VI 
I NEWLY G lable 2, along wit Values tor the iftere es 
between ? lor eacn er by Fisher’s z ts 
N | New G a : 7 Pa i ‘ ‘ 
( - i ere a two s cant Vi ( 
o ; ; Tal e 2 p 05 ) iccord W tl Lhe 
7 ¢ ( mpler entar' need hypothesis, the other 
gnificant at the .001 level in favor of a homo 
i 2 s wus theory of needs. The average r for newl\ 
weds was .24; for random couples it was .04. A 
ir < —_ ' test of the difference between the mean of the 
Reg , 6 correlations for the newlyweds and randomly 
> r age nu j paired newlyweds did not appear feasible since 
t Port : As the continuum of r does not constitute interval 
a ita. By using 7° as the unit of measurement 
7g nowever, a ratio scak achieved, thus justifying 


x , t was undertaken and the resulting ¢ was 
rt! found to be 1.64 (p > .05) 
e Since the pattern of correlations does not favor 
ouples either theoretical viewpoint, the null hypothesis 
rt . s accepted for Hypothesis | 
lurning to the nonnewlywed group, it may be 
rABLE 2 
CORRELATION F NEWLYWEDS AND RANDOM NEWLYWEI itH ¢ Tests FOR SIGNIFICANT 
D FFERENCI BI TWE N CyROT 
ub jec N 20 couples 
ML - 
g , | Pe . . I r . 
né 
{urr ce Mar Adjust t Marital a ] ent 60 5 1.47 
: s§ Test Conventiona ) 18 2 85 
< Hostilit 10 18 25 
or Fear of failure 1¢ 13 08 
res af Social i 33 28 15 
Mores eference Sch Achievem 16 3 1.58 
1 FS! Dy 19 13 18 
es a ) 20 { 5? 
ul€ Exhibitio 0 1 68 
. \ on 13 1) so 
f \ itio 31 02 99 
Int eptio 31 04 1.0 
© S ance OS 05 OR 
t Domina 38 07 1.40 
A baseme 1) 28 1.75 
Nurturance¢ 01 os 04 
S Cl ve 55 33 an 
S | r wy 32 » ()7a* 
Heterosexualit 63 R? 5. 86** 
A geressi 25 18 )? 
Ay er .24 \ r r .O4 
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rABLE 3 
( RELA 9 NONNEWLYWEDS AND RANDOM NONNEWLYWEDS AND 1? TI FOR SIGN 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN GROUI 
Test : Pe rN Pearson r Ra 
ed Nonnewlyw 
Wallace Marital Adjustment Marital a ent 17 18 1 
Famous Sayings Test Convent res 06 20 
Hosti 07 31 
Fear of failure 36 O8 1 
Social acquiescence 14 12 l 
(Achievement 13 17 
Deference 39 12 2 
Order 25 01 1 
Exhibition 22 16 
Personal Preference Schedul \utonomy 60 04 3 
Athhation S35 O5 j 
Intraception 07 OS 
Succorance US O05 
Dominance 42 3 3 
\ ement 10 Os 
Nurturance 34 Q2 I 
Change +) 20 
Endurance 05 04 
Heterosexuality 50 O05 ? 
Aggression 20 02 1 
Average r .30* Average r .04 


® Only sigt nt ¢ in supy r P yI 
* Sig t at .05 leve 
** , i t .01 


een from Table 3 that 5 of the 20 sets of correla- 
1 favoring the comple- 
mentary all 
of the tests were independent, the probability of 


tions differ significantly; 
need hypothesis, 4 opposing it. If 
such a split due to chance would be less than .0S. 


Ihe same subjects appear in each of the correla- 


tions, however, so no probability statements are 
made regarding the ¢ tests. Since the average r’s 
ol 
the random nonnewlyweds suggested a 
the individual r’s were con- 
scores and tested 
In this case the resultant / was 


30 for the nonnewlywed couples and .04 for 
difference 
between the groups, 
verted into 7? for differences 
between means. 
4.11, p .005. The distribution does not appear 
normal, however, and the variance of the non- 
significantly larger than 
ewlyweds. Boneau (1960) 


newlywed group was 
that for the random 1 
has shown that under similar conditions approxi- 
mately 8% of means chosen at random result in 
significant differences at the .05 level. Accordingly, 
the significance level was doubled, i.e., the value 
significant at the .005 level was considered to be 
significant at the .01 level. From this conservative 
position, the results support the homogamy view- 
point for the nonnewlywed group, thus resulting 
in a rejection of the second hypothesis 


DISCUSSION 


The heterogeneity-homogamy dichotomy seems 
a gross simplification of the actual marital situa- 


a need is not 


f 


For example, the strength of 


tio! an 


AND NOTES 


omnipresent, unvarying characteristic of 

but varies according to the individual conc 
s and who is present. 
many 


where he 
persons may exhibit needs _ whilk 
manifest only a few. Yet another problen 
considered is that needs change as a fun 
time. 

The assumption seems far more plausibl 





that for adequate marital adjustment some 1 


require complementary components in the 


partner, while others necessitate 
need patterns. A proper test of this view re 
replicative studies on individual needs, not 
tests of the two theories. Should a pattern 
ing both complementary and homogenous 
marital choice 


" 
Ol 


emerge as determiners 
with the problem of 


be faced tri 
4 a i « > | 
theoretical Iramework to encompass the 


findings. 


SUMMARY 


The Edwards Personal Preferen 
Famous Sayings Test, and a marriage ad 
scale devised by Wallace were administer 


> 





hom« val 





ver 


constructil 


middle-aged married couples and 20 newl) 
couples in an attempt to test homogar 


complementary need 
The data, while 

homogamous theory of 

] I C ey ide 


’ pra 
theories ol marital ¢ 


} 
Irom conciusive, 


lar 


need pattern <¢ 


nonnewlyweds nce for newly. 
entirely inconclusive the sense that 
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nogamous nor heterogenous theory is Locke, H. J., & Wattace, K. M. Short marita 
ted adjustment and prediction tests: Their reliability 
iniaetatia titanate and validity. Marriage fam. I 1959, 21, 
REFERENCES 151-255 
' flects of violations of assumptior “ , 
C. A Phe = ” Ps arte I — 1966 "ar Wincu, R. F. Mate selection: A study of complementary 
derlying the ¢ test ychol. Bull., 1960 ° : 
re ae 6 : needs. New York: Harper, 1958 
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. Wincn, R. F., Krsanes, T., & Krsanes, VirRGInia 
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rhe theory of complementary needs in mate 
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selection: An analytic 
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> SS 
ESTINGER (1954), discussing the 


XN 
k the 





lormation and maintenance ¢ roup 
postulated that people choose to affiliate with 
others whose abilities are congruent with their 
n Earlier work on the level ol i piration 
Chapman & Volkmann, 1939; Festinger, 1942 
Preston & Bayton, 1941 ndicates that the stated 
i¢ evement Ol groups udged superk r in 
ferior to one’s own greatly influences the level 
at which one set level of aspiration Back 
1951) suggests friendship for the members, and 
their perceived power, as yurces ol attraction to 
groups (a component of group cohesiveness 
Pepitone and Reichling (1955) and Pepitone and 
Kleiner 1957) f 1 that member \ se p 
posed skill or ability contributed to advancement 
vard its goal r to reducti ol a 


ola gr up t 
at I u 
liking from the othe 


‘ 
Lo 


thre he group, receive status, approval, and 


r group n 


ember 
Most of the studies examine the rol liking 
ind ability in groups already in existence. There 
remains the problem of the nportance ol these 
variables in the actual process of choosing one’s 
associates. Frencl 1956), in a study bearing 
directly on this point, asked people to choose 


their partners for pairwise work on a concept 


formation task. Partners were to be chosen from 
a group of four including the subject , three ol 
whom were rated as highly liked by each other, 


and one who though ranked low in liking by the 


other three, was shown to be the best pe mer in 
a preliminary session with the concept task. Hig! 
achievement motivation was associated with 


I ble, relatively 


preponderan¢ e ol Ci 


unliked person, 


oices for the a 


while gh affiliation moti 


| 


Was associated with preponderance of cl 


liked person 


The present experiment varies the su 
own alleged ability in a task, the perceived ability 
of possible partners the subject’s degree of relative 






] ; 
vaiue OI 


liking 










In pairwise 


~d in such a 


er 
compet 


way as to 


basis 


spital, Coatesville, Pe 


p DAV 





lvanta 
DIGGORY 
f Pennsylvania 


ID COHEN 





purel on the asis ol perce ved ability, eT 
sented a compror e between liking a 
ceiver ibilit 
Our results show that for all ability g 4 
partners were chose on the basis rene g 
liking,” rather than ability, when the value 
prize wa slight. Subjects of low pre me¢ 
chose their partners n the basis of liking 
than ability) regardless of the value of the prize 
Subjects resumed ability <¢ et 
partner gly on a pure ability S 
the value of the prize increased. Subjects of t 
mediate ability gave results intermediate bet 
those of high and low presumed abilit) | uf 
the general trend in the data s that the pres ’ 
ability of others becomes increasingly i pr 
in their choice of partners for a competition as t Per} 
value of the prize increases. But tl re 
most markedly when the subject is led t 
that his own ability is either at the upper ¢ 
in the middle of the total range of ability. W re 
the subject’s ability is presumably low, the , 
of a prospective partner does not figure at all 10 
his being chosen as a partner. rin 
The hypothesis that people che part $§ 
as to match their own ability level does not : 
count for the finding that when the « g 
ability is high or moderate, he « 
partners lv w 1 the ilue of the pr gre 6 
MeETHop! 
rhe S| ecific hy] otheses tested were 
1. As payoff increases from mild social rew 
logarithmically increasing monetary rewar r f 
choice is determined less by “‘liking’’ of the potent M 
partner and more by knowledge of the potent 
partner’s skill S 
2. As level of the subject’s own 
1 A fuller treatment of the Methods and Pr . 
has been deposited with the American Docume! 
Institute. Order Document No. 6827 from ADI A 
iary Publications Project, Photoduplication 5er $10 
Library of Congress; Washington 25, D. ¢ g 
in advance $1.25 for microfilm or $1.25 
copies. Make checks pavable to: Chief, P! 
tion Service, Library of Congress 
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\ r g W yuiated Infor il10N giv | A 
| -\ 
subject about her ov i ») the abi o ao ‘ 
~ 
tiai partners e value f re S ‘ 4 ¥ 
+ 1 } 
r euitio ind (qd) the eiatio etwet \ 
; ’ +} ty « und ti ect Ling 4 
rs j 
I ur sti ts h the P \ 
S s cor gy tot ré I ce » “do tl yy 
: \ 
I r ear > ‘ t st = xt! t | ? _ - * mi 
entl twenty-third ranke names ré , 
Fictiti iuditory perception test yr y . 
rep ‘ ‘ 
: re assign t l Ss by Ul exper enti s 4 
¢ tt abi scores showed a periect negative corr 
Rad 
th the g”’ rankings of t ive names. The x. 
“ ~ 
T ; ] Y } ® ] 9 4 
rouf 24 subjects were divided into three equal groups; one 1 
7 . mn ome } — 
enera group was assigned fictitious high self-scores, another f sy CCIC-cc 
. ‘ 5-4 WLUW , a at! 
issigi medium self-scores m > third w 
a i- pCuiUuis ‘ Ort , a s the third r . aia A - — \ 
. | + -\f be \ 
sned low self-scores + 1°} MEDIUN LF-SCORES . 
y 
ei¢ f : ] ¢ . A op . Sola Z 
the Fictitious self-scores as well as scores for the five } Z\ HIGH SELF-SC RFE - 


1 Ss were given to ¢ ich subject, who | i ‘ 
a as then asked to rank them according to preference -8 yar WT q — = we 





48 a partner in competition against other partnerships - 
— t an auditory perception task. Subjects ranked the LOG PAYOFF 
nter tential partners under each of four payoff conditions 


Fic. 1. Mean S values for Low, Medium, and High 
rh U pthad ventsae Ia . . 
1 hus fethod of Treating Data Self-Score Groups against log payoff 


Kendall’s S can be taken as a measure of the ce 
ree of agreement between two sets of rankings scores of the M Group also shift from positive to 
as t Perfect agreement in two rankings of the five names 


: negative as payoff increases but become negative 
san S of +10, while a periect inverse ranking ly on the $100 payofi Che slopes of the H and 
Groups are quite similar in the monetary 
payoffs but differ in the shift from the Fame to 


aec lared the winners the $1 OU payon, with al 





is an 5 ol 10. S values based on the sociometric M 





nkings versus the partnership preference rankings 


W e computed for each subject under each of the four a's 
; ich sharper shuit in the 





% ame” payoff; sharing a H Group. The L Group shows no tendency to 
. re; and sharing a $100 hift partner choice in response to increasing 
ve S value, the greater payott 
ers $ —— cae .p ’ ' . 
original preferences as [These changes with payofi are significant when 
t ores a meet “s , ‘ ; . 
Ol The greater tl all groups are combined (Friedman’s test).’ 
eate } I I to choo | } } 
mter tn oom macy to cl Hypothes l is upheld However, when eacn 
; the task while abandon , ; ‘ 
+} : group is considered separately only the H Group 
rr Q é preferences. In the nonparametric : 
t tl S va were treated now S ficant change with increased payoff 
=e ¥ 4S ¥ Lf is 7 
; Friedman’s test). Were there more ibject 
the M G Up the trong tre is 
- R LTS pr l ly e signincant 
r ] ‘ W en pa tl lisre ra ( | ea » scores 
g l the mean S scores for the H, HOM 
tent Vl 1 Oo the | a (;TOUDS a ( yared i 
€ LG ps plotted against the log of the I “ed 
te ‘ . ant aditlerence tour k iskal Wa S 
pa i lar 
S P test However, contrary t H the ». the 
, H Gr ps ved the strongest te iency t ect 
¢ I the me » score ) . . 
| tne ( r gy i . UI D the 
( $ tted lines. The S ; a. 3 
H ( I eq the least te vy it d 
ri ly D i Strik p It irom p I i : 
cA I I er analysis shows that it oO on the $100 
‘ It tf gnt negative < tne es 
Ser 21.00 7 ¢ ‘ payor that a sign int difference exists between 
t va e as tne pay : 
. | these groups (Kruskal-Wallis test). and then only 
Ast I I g retiects ar crea g 
t y r rl y + 1 ll " + 
‘ tn A , 5 WwW SF 2? All differences called significant in this paper ha 
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the H and L Group (Komolgorov 


omirnov test 


between 


DISCUSSION 
Subjects wl were told, and believed, that the 
igh ability at the task 


to choose partners who also had | 


though such choices meant abandoning thei 
original per onal preierences ind rking t 
their originally less preferred classmates. Sur 
prisingly, these subjects responded strongly t 
even a $1.00 payoff. Apparently the assurance of a 
good chance to win even a small amount of mone 


made it worth the change. 


the tendency to choose partners according t 
skill is a linear function of the log of the payoff 
in dollar 

In general, the same observations apply to the 
subjects who believed they had medium ability. 
Although they responded less markedly, the 
tendency for this group to choose partne u¢ 
cording to skill is also a linear function of the log 
of the payoll. 

Subjects who were told they themselves had 
low skill scores continued to choose partn 
according to their original liking preferences, even 
though the nonetary payoll increased LV} 
urprising since such choices meant that they 
had no chance of sharing the reward. The 
throws no light on the factors determining thei 
failure to respond to the payoff change 

Payoff conditions must be considered if one is 
concerned with forming cohesive partnerships, 


that Is, 
to work with the other 


partnerships where each member wishes 


level of ability that the subjects concerned have, 
or think the have, at the task W cn ( ¢ 
1. When payoff is small or of 


r intl, 


periorme 


Among these subjects, 
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expr t Vie s. [he ~ 
sreement that W e ¢ itent, or wi 
t, is ve port 1 gives many 
the ner life o patic the manner 
} / things are talke about, ¢ ches 
( cation immeasurab Recently the 
guistics has been seen by many workers 
r the pe oi capturing the voc il a pects 
inication. Many of the references t 
guistics have been impressionistic and progran 
nvestigators have been enjoined to study 
call the effects of “tone of voice 1 
nications. To date only one published 
arch (McQu wh, 1957 has used linguistic 





jues analyzing interview material. 

is a pioneering one, but does not attempt 
ate the iques In a systematic way 

the light he present status of the field, 
ld like to report our experiences in using 


listic techniques in studying interview 


results are limited to only one aspect of 
g ics, and a very microscopic one at that: 
at we have to say must be regarded as a 


gress report rather than a final evaluation of the 


We wanted several kinds of help from linguistic 
1es. First, at the lowest level of abstraction, 

V ted some measure of the degree of disturb 
shown in the speech. Disturbance in this 

se may mean any deviation from the speaker’s 
rmal, « 1, controlled state, be the deviation 
result of anxiety, fear, anger, elation, or 
er. Speech disturbances as a measure of 


xiety have been used by Mahl (1956) and Dibner 


58), but their methods were more closely based 


content and grammatical form than we 
hed them to be for our purposes. One sign used 


Mahl and Dibner, for example, is Sentence 


Change (Mahl) or Breaking in with New Thought 
Aner The judgment of this s gn depends on 





syntacti al 


ee t « the words are spoken, and 
r ¢ thus use typescripts to make judg 
I speech disturbances. Our wish was for a 


ould 


Ulf 


depend less on content, 


us study was completed, a report of another 


m has appeared using linguistic 
Hockett, & Danehy, 1960 


analysis 
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ite ig t te pre ation as IVpOLhe ras 
i loreg eS « Ans\ » que 
tnest vO 1 call upon linguistic technique 
only to tell whether afiect is preset it, but aiso to 
pecify the meaning of the affect 

Che third kind of judgment we hoped for was 
the most general, that of speci style | 
communicat which are important in the de 
velopm« it and maintenance ol p ychopat logy 


and confusions between messages 


communicated 
mtr to 


1ultaneously or sequentially 


sin 


have recently been stressed ibutory 
the et ind perpetuation ol zophrenia 
Bateson, Jackson, Haley, & Weekland, 1956: 
1958; Wynne, Ryckoff, Day, & Hirsch, 


at this level of abstraction, if 


as ¢ 


lOlOR ‘ SUli 
Ruesch, 
1958). Statements 
they are to be based upon linguistic coding, ob 
viously demand a great deal of the codins 
in all of its aspects. 

Ti 


was 


have used 
Hall 


G. L. Trager served as a consultant to our program 


e system of linguistic analysis we 


developed by Trager, Smith, and 
for 2.5 years, and the writers learned techniques 


of coding from him directly.2 Descriptions of the 
system may be found in Trager and Smith (1951), 
Pittenger and Smith (1957), and Trager (1958). 
Only total 


those 





of the system 


this study, 


aspects were 


considered for which seemed 


most pertinent to what is usually called “tone of 


Voice These are parts of spoken language as 
much as other sounds, even though they are not 
generally included in the teaching of grammar 
and style. The elements we coded may be gr upe | 
under Linguistic and Paralinguistic phenomena 


stic phenomena were coded in terms of 


phoneme which are speech sounds grouped 
together so that despite local variation, each 
group has the same meaning to all native speakers 
of the language. Linguistic methodology mak« 


2 The authors wish to extend their thanks to G. L 
Trager for the painstaking work which he undertook 
both in teaching us the techniques and in submitting 


them to this analysis. The responsibility for this report, 


however, is entirely ours 
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judgments of emotionality in 


own purpose Global 


messages are filtered out 


by Starkweather (1956a, 


speech where cognitiy 


electronically, as use 


t 
| 
1956b), may prove useful in the analysis of inter- 


views long before the elements which 





form the 


basis for these judgments are understood. In de 





veloping methods for such judgments, the tech 
niques designed for scaling data which fall on 
continua seem more appropriate than does the 
search for discrete elements Trager 1958) has 
recognized the need for scaling in his most recent 
formulation by assigning degrees to vocal qualifiers 


(p. 6). We may hope that linguists, who have ex 
tensive experience in listening carefully to speech, 
will contribute to the application of scaling tech 
niques to this purpose, and may, in the course of 
this work, find fruitful avenues for further lin- 
guistic analysis of emotionality in speech 


SUMMARY 

lo test the applicability of linguistic techniques 
to the analysis of emotional expression in speech, 
excerpts of six psychotherapeutic interviews of 
narkedly different emotional tone and excerpts 
from an unrehearsed conversation recorded from a 
radio program were studied. These excerpts were 
coded on those aspects ol the linguistic system 
developed by Trager and his associates which 
were presumed to have relevance to “tone of 
voice”: the Linguistic phenomena of juncture, 
pitch, and stress, and the Paralinguistic phenom- 
ena of vocalizations, voice quality, and voice set. 
Coding was done by three coders working as a 
group, and a sample of excerpts was selected for re- 
coding by the same group 6 months later for relia- 
bility check. The Linguistic phenomena proved to 
be highly reliable, while the Paralinguistic did not, 
but the reliable Linguistic codings were independ- 
ent of the emotional expression in the different 





interviews and of the individual differen 


the speakers represented by the int 
the radio program. Explanation for th 


was sought in the difference between 


proper and emotional expression as communicat 


by vocal means other than languag: 
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perhap because they elieve its probal 
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me commit suicide; martyrs have expired 


inciples or to gain some future 
1; and some aged persons are said to long 
Challaye, 1924). So it seems that death 


iulways the S greatest tear. 


the 


object of everyone’ 


question increases 
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tan the second: knowing what, specifi- 
s feared about de First, some ways of 
re more feared tl others, according t 





some unpublished data of our 





\! it know yet why this is so, but the 
a $s fices for the present discussion. 
suicide often follows receipt of an insult 
s of status so extreme as to make it im 
e for the person to function comfortably or 
ely in the future (Bunzel, 1937; Malinow 
926; Mead, 1935). Though his skills and 
es may be undamaged, he has lost the op 
ty to use them. Suicide also occurs when 


son’s ability or skill has deteriorated to the 


cannot 1 even when he h 


functi 


‘ { i ad 
pportunity (Freuchen, 1931). Whether a 
( ses to die because death attracts hin 


it less than other alternatives 
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t ity t sell corresp is to t l 
! that a pers by Nis « rts, Can ac eve 
DyeECLIVE lat are important to ul Che larger 
the number of important objectives for whic 

r I of achievement is hig! the 
greater his self esteem Loss of ability or skill 
reduces probab lity f achievement, and with & 
self-esteem. Elimination of opportunity r the 
exercise of skills or abilities makes then 1 effect 
worthless, even though they are undamaged. We 
try to preserve or extend objects we value |} > 
but those of low value are treated wit! lifference 
or destroyed. Thus, a person who values elf 
I gi ly should be more afraid of death than one 
whose self-esteem is low, because deat tne 
limiting case of loss or destruction of the self. The 
pecific goals important to one person may differ 
from those important to another. We may value 


ourselves because we have achieved objectives in 





portant only to us or because we take pride ii r 
ability to help others gain their ends. But regardless 
of the specinc content ol his goa what one W 1 
lament most about his own death is ‘ tine 
specific activitie n which he is ost involved or 
feels to be most important. To the extent that the 
goals a person values highly aepel d on his social 


status, his fear of various consequences of his own 


status or role. whether 
;. religion. or mariti 


death should vary with h 
defined by 


nadition 


age, Sex, Sot al clas 


PROCEDURI 


Wit 
a list « 
\ 


B 


h 


I 


these considerations in mind, we dev ed 


“consequences of one’s own death” 
I could no longer have any experienc 
I am uncertain as to what might happen to me 


there is a life after death 





il 
be 


alter 


am afraid of what might happen to my body 
death 
I could no longer care for my dependent 


D 


E. My death would 





cause griet to my relative 
Inends 
I All my} 


G 


ylans and projects would come to a1 


The process of dying might be painful 


These were arranged for paired comparisons and 
included as part of a larger questionnaire on various 
aspects of attitudes toward ceath. Respondents in 


} 


dicated the member of each that they regarded 
or more distasteful than the other 


ir 
worst 
In selecting respondents we made no systematk 


draw a representing the general 
1ethod 


id 


sample 


r did we use a strictly random n 


The 
uals 


nnaires were handed to groups or indiv 


questio 
wherever we had opportunity ! ol 
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high school classrooms, offices, social clubs, fire houses 
and union halls. Many respondents are the older or 





younger relatives of st 


About 


udents whom we asked fo 


two-thirds of the questionnaires were ret 











including 563 usable responses dealt with in this paper 
Figure 2 gives the number of res] ts in each 
category 

Respondents are classed by: Age in year 15-19, 
20-24, 25-39, 40-54, and >55); Sex, Marital status 


Divorced); 


Married, 
Protestant, 


Widowed, or 
Catholic, 
middle, or 


Engaged, 
Religious affiliation 


or Other-None); and Social class 


(Single, 
Jewish, 
(upper, 
lower). Social class was judged by combining reported 
amount and source of annual income and the general 


educational level of the family. 


RESULTS 
he curves in Figure 1 were arrived at by the 
following process. First, from the paired compari- 


sons data a ranking of the seven items was deter- 
mined for each respondent, with the highest rank 
(1) assigned to the most frequently chosen, and 
lowest rank (7) to the least frequently chosen item. 
Ties were resolved by assigning the average of 
the appropriate ranks to each of the tied items. 
Second, frequency distribution tables were con- 
structed showing the number of respondents in a 
given category who assigned a particular rank to 
any item. From these tables we constructed tables 
of the cumulative proportions of respondents 
assigning an item to a given rank or higher. The 
curves in Figure 1 are plotted directly from these 
cumulative proportion tables. The 
how we derived the median rank of each item for 
The 
of Figure 1 is reproduced in Figure 2A. The other 
scales in 

The « 


permitted 


figure shows 


all respondents rank scale on the abscissa 
Figure 2 were derived in the same way. 

stributik 
the use of the Kolmogorov-Smirnov 


n of cumulative 


propor tions 


test for significance of differences among the 
various respondent categories (Siegel, 1956). 
Thus, for any consequence of death, we can find 


1e median 
similarly .for the social 


whether the sexes differ significantly in tl 


t, and 
status, or religious categories. 


“significant difference” is understood 


class, age, marital 
Hereafter, a 
rejection of the null hypothes s ol the 
Kolmogorov-Smirnov te 
in terms of the 


stat p< .05. The meanings 
of such differences 
the items can be determined from Figure 2 

Dissolution of the body 


of what might happen to n 


s a good “anchor point” since it is always at the 
lowest, least avoided rank. No other item holds 


its rank so consistently in all comparisons. As a 
nterest, note that women tear 
ficantly more than 
fact that 
heir 


the 
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r support ol Ir 


hypothesis, and 
importance assigned to being able 





dependents obvi yusly requires that one 
pendents or is committed to acquire them. 7 
the progression in marital status: Single, Engag 
Married, should be acc ympanied by a 
increase in fear for this item. Since this progres 

is also a function of age, Item D should increas 
in importance with increasing age. Also 
of the 


portance of ability to care for dependents pecaus 


respondents should determine the 

in our culture, the modal adult male has depend 
while the female is a dependent. Figure 2—B, | 
and F 
age category the 
cantly higher at 40-54 years than at 15-19 yea 


these expectations fully met. Ir 
mean rank of Item D is signif 


shows 


it is significantly higher for men than for w 


and significantly higher for the married gr 


than for the single group | 








Items A and F are usually near the top : 
scale in all categories of respondents. M 
they tend to vary together, only twice being 1 
than one rank apart (cf. Catholic and Wi 
groups). The least fear of either of them is among 
Roman Catholics. They are feared most 
Other-None religious group. Outside the relig 
categories the only significant differenc } 
Item F is more feared by single th 
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Fic. 1. Cumulated proportions of all 563 respondents assigning each item to a given, or higher, rank. (The 
\, I could no longer have any experiences; B, I am afraid of what might happen to me if there is a 

I & } 
alter death; C, I am afraid of what might happen to my body after death; D, I would no longer be able to 


or my dependents; E, My death would cause grief to my relatives and friends; F, All my plans and projects 


uid come to an end; G, The process of dying might be painful. The scale on the abscissa is reproduced in Figure 
lor comparison with the other scales 
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Fic. 2. Median scale positions assigned to seven consequences of one’s own death by respondents in various 


categories. (The item key is the same as in Figure 1 








41) 


CRITIQUE 


Item A) is important for the religious groups in 
the order Jewish > Protestant > Catholic prob- 
ablv reflects differences in their beliefs that death 
s the end of experience. For Protestants and Jews 

ere are relatively few specific prescribed actions 
to increase the probability of happiness in the 


hereaiter, but there are many such actions pre 





scribed for Catholics. This difference may mean 
at life after death is more real to Catholics than 
if or Protestants. Realism in sense 


1933) operational def- 


Mahler’s 


of levels of reality in tasks: real tasks 


rresponds t 


1d and permit concrete manipulations; but 
nreal ones allow only thinking about the problem 





r operations. If this distinction is correctly 


applied, it is likely that Catholics are less fearful 
f the loss of experiences by death simply because 
¢ ( believe that such a loss is poss ble. 
P e pain of dying. Item G (“The process of 


might be painful.”), also varies in median 


rank as a function of religious affiliation, being 
t feared by Protestants, more so by Catholics, 
nost by Jews. The position of this item also 
anges significantly with social class, more 
feared by upper and middle than by lower class 
Also, there is a sex-difference: women 


respondents. 


Lil 


r the possible pain of dying more than men do. 





Fear of the future. Item B (“I am uncertain as 
to what might happen to me if there is life after 
jeath.”’), progresses from greatest to least among 
the religious groups Catholic > Protestant > 
Jewish > Other-None. Like the differences in 


Item A discussed above, this doubtless reflects 
lifierences in the concreteness of beliefs about 
life after death. The importance of this item also 
varies with social class: lower > middle > upper. 
iffective consequences of one’s own death for 





vers. Item E (‘“My death would cause grief to my 
relatives and friends.’’), is less important for the 
Other-None than for any other religious group. 
The item is also considerably more fearful to 
upper and middle than to lower class respondents, 

somewhat surprising finding in view of the 
reputed emphasis in lower class groups upon 
lependence on, and satisfaction in, primary group 
relations (Bellin & Riessman, 1949; Rosenberg, 
1949; Young & Rosenberg, 1949). However, it 
is entirely possible that the majority of our “lower 
class” respondents are actually marginal with 
respect to class membership and espousal of norms 


CONCLUSIONS 
lhe general picture provided by these data is 
that the concomitants or consequences of his own 
Joath wh; ; 
4eath which a person fears most depend on the 


tole he has or expects to have, and therefore, on 
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the goals to which he is committed. The items in 

this study most relevant to goal striving are D 

(caring for dependents), A (having experiences), 

and F (completing plans and projects), the latter 

two being relatively egocentric compared to the 
former. The other items are related to ways the 
person may be passively affected by his own death: 

B (his fate in a life after death), C (the fate of his 

body after death), G (he might experience pain 

while dying), or E (the emotional impact of his 
death on others). 

[he important factors associated with differ 
ences in rank positions of these various items are 
(a) one’s adherence to a set of goals defined by 
his role and () his devotion (or lack of it) to a 
religious or social class ideology. 

Our hypothesis, that a person fears death 
because it eliminates his opportunity to pursue 
goals important to his self-esteem, is supported 
by the following: fear that one can no longer care 
for dependents varies systematically with roles 
defined by marital status, sex, and age; the pur- 
posive items of having experiences and completing 
one’s own projects are consistently near the high 
end of the fear scale, except for people who may 
be assumed to believe that death is not the end of 
experience. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF EXTRAVERSION-INTROVERSION 
AND KINESTHETIC AFTEREFFE( 


KATHRYN J. NORCROSS,' RONALD 


Edward R. Johnstone Training and Research Center, Bordentown 


Reet (1955, 1956) has hypothesized a 
relationship between the personality dimen 
sion of extraversion-introversion and the constructs 
of neural satiation and reactive inhibition (/, 


In testing his hypotheses with respect to satiation, 


Eysenck (1955) compared the kinesthetic after 
effect (KAE) scores of hysterics with dysthymics, 


populations presumably dulering U extraversio! 


He concluded that the results supported 
prediction that aftereffects would develop quicker, 
appear more strongly, and persist | ( 
hy teri Ul 1 n dy mi Rechts« fie 
1958), on the other hand, fe s cant 
( elati etwee scores ¢ G a Rha 
thymia extraversion cale and \ ial figural 
aftereflect (VAI cores of college students. Since 
Spitz and Lipman (1960) failed to find a significant 


ntercorrelation of individual differences in KAE 


and VAE scores, the use of satiation measures 





; ; ' 
lead to different results. However, Rechtschaffen 
(Rechtschaffen & Bookbinder, 1960) has since 
replicated his experiment, using a KAE measure, 


} 


and again reports negative results. This note is a 
further examination of the relationship between 
extraversion-introversion scores and both the 
VAE and KAE scores obtained by Spitz and 
Lipman (1960). 

\ complete description of the VAE and KAE 
apparatus and procedure is given in the original 
Spitz and Lipman article and will not be repeated. 
[heir experimental design included two groups 
whose treatments differed only in respect to the 
sequence of tasks. (Group I was administered the 
VAE first, followed by the KAE, while Group II 
was administered the KAE first, followed by the 
VAE.) 


1 Now at Psychology Department, Western Reserve 
5 
University, Cleveland, Ohio 


2 Appreciation is expresse 


New Jersey, for their assistance 
Personality Inventory 





& Lipman, 1960). However, sin 





was decided to determine r keep 
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1 ecg cont those soc. Psychol., 1958, 57, 283-291. 
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Spitz, H. H. Formulas for measuring recovery from 
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H. J. Cortical inhibition, figural aftereffect, Spitz, H. H., & Lipman, R. S. Reliability and inter 
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IN 
OF 


AND ANXIETY 
AN EXTENSION 


DOGMATISM 








SAMUEL FILLENBAUM 

University of North Carolina 
¢ a recent book (Rokeac 1960) cor lerable 

evidence has been presented with regard to 

dividual differences in the openness-closedni 
belief systems. In particular, the behavior of open 
(undogmatic) and closed (dogmatic) persons was 
observed in laboratory situations that re ed the 
subject to cope with new conceptual systems ¢ 
tradictory to those of everyday life. Generally, con 
sistent differences were found between ipyects 
scoring high and low on a dogmatism scale. The 
latter subjects showed considerably I difficulty 
in integrating and synthesizing beliefs at variance 


“ 


with the assumptions of everyday life into n« 
systems, and were able to cope with the problen 
more adequately, and solve it more rapidly. 

rhis study consists of a replication and exten- 
sion of part of Rokeach’s work, in two 


1. The relation between dogmatism and problem 


K, respects: 
solving behavior is examined over the whole range 
of scores on dogmatism rather than with extreme 
groups only as was Rokeach’s procedure. 

2. The relationship between dogmatism and 
anxiety is examined explicitly and directly. 
Rokeach has presented data indicating a consistent 
ran from 


ving 
Pine 


relationship (product-moment r’s 
36 to .64) between openness-closedness in belief 
systems, as measured by his Dogmatism scale, and 
anxiety, as measured by the use of an MMPI based 


scale (Welsh, 1952). One possible interpretation of 


the differences in problem solving behavior of sub- 
jects scoring high and low on dogmatism might be 
in terms of difference in anxiety, since there is evi 
dence for some relation between anxiety and be 


havior in complex tasks (e Romanow, 1958). 
Rokeach presents no direct evid 
tion | id behavior 


solving task at interest. 


a 
Be 


ence on the rela- 





vetween anxiety a in the problem 


METHOD 


The Rokeach Dogmatism (D 
prising 40 items) was administered to all 73 students 
in the summer introductory psychology sections at the 
University of North Carolina. Subj 
in such fashion as to get D scores « 
range. The 10 subjects with highest D scores and the 


scale (Form E com- 


‘cts were selected 


vering the whole 
10 subjects with lowest D scores were selected as well 
as 29 subjects with intermediate scores, these 
being chosen at random from each of the intermediate 
score intervals.' All 49 subjects were run in the Denny 
Doodlebug (DD) problem (Rokeach, 1960), for 42 


subjects 


and 


1 Actually 50 subjects were chosen, but the data 
for one of these had to be discarded 
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ROKEACH’S 


ANI 
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ELATION 
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RESULT 
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TO PROBLEM SOLVING 


) ARNOLD JACKMAN 
, , y Kentu ky 

( these Dyer Ss vere aiso oO 
eralized anxiety (A) s« derived tr 
of MMPI responses Welsh, 1956 in 
I reason to suspect it rc ( 
tl vario ) e the D 
1dmunistered y the ructor t < 
r ng tl er am i Variety t 
prow lure ind u cts we so l r 
probl g told « that they é 
random to serve in a em solving ex 

he DD problem is one where the subjec 
willing to adopt temporarily and cope with 
rules organized into a miniature belief syster 


ting 


The subject must discover how 


with the 
life 


who can 


standard opera procedures 


move only according to a set 


conditions, can get to some f 


] 


Essentially the same procedure 


used by Rokeach.? 


ood 1n exactly 


Joe 


Ol 


The total time allowed was 40 minutes 
ing constituted some amplification of the procedur 
out 


by Rokeach: if the subject did not work 


was urged to do so; if he offered a false solution h« 


) 


I 


was follows 


I 


r 


rt 


ur 


} 


n 


if 


\ 





el 


told that this was not satisfactory and referred 
to the conditions of the problem; if he asked 


l 


Or K 
From time to time 


+} na An ‘ 
at the conditions ol 


or not a specific procedure 


mate, he was told the 


urged to look again 


t 


ind of move 


su 


iit 


and it was emphasized that four jumps were n¢ 


no more and no less 


For the first 10 minutes the subject w 
work continuously and if he overcame any 
inappropriate beliefs, the time was rec« 
was kept of the time at which the various 


overcome or provided 


Hints were 


needed, at the end of 10, 15, and 20 minuté 


tively, the hint given depending upor 
any, the subject had previously overcome 
generally the facing be! is given first 
have to face the food in order to « 

belief second Jo ( ju » SI 

as well as forward.’’), and the movemen 


‘loe was moving east when the food wa 


The general procedure was such 
overcame one belief on his owr t he 

he was given the second hint at 10 mi 
third hint at 15 minutes; if he overcame 


within the first 15 minutes he was given t 
at 15 minutes, and so on. The hint 
typed on cards, the subject being alloy 
hint and look at the 
it was turned over. 





card for 10 seconds 


} 
1 
10 


In the analysis of data from the DD pro 


measures were used: total time to solu 


and time from breaking of last inapp 





2? See Rokeach (1960, pp 


of the problem and the instructions given 


186-187) for a « 


was Ie 
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Some evidence has thus been presented that the being given the third of the hints. This res 
relation between dogmatism and performance in a open to two somewhat different interpretat 
task requiring the subject to synthesize and or that the main source of variability in perfor 


ganize a new set of beliefs that differ from the on this task may be attributed to individual 
standard operating procedures of every day life ences in the time taken to svnthesize a set 
holds not only for extreme scores on dogmatism, _ beliefs into a working system after discard 
but also over the range of scores; the more closed inappropriate beliefs, (the interpretation favor 
minded the person the more trouble he has on such _ by Rokeach), or that the last belief (the movement 
a task. This result has interest in that it extends belief) is the most difficult to overcome (in t 


earlier work that provided evidence only with re- study only two or three subjects overcam 
gard to the test performance of very open- and _ belief by themselves) and that differences in s 
closed-minded people. Second, it seems clear that tion time mainly reflect differences in the abil 
even though there is a definite relation (r 49) use the third hint. This last suggestion « 
between D scores and A scores, the relation be- easily be tested by reversing the order in which t 


tween dogmatism and performance in the DD hints are presented, giving the last one first 
problem cannot be interpreted in terms of differ- 

ences with regard to a generalized anxiety variable SUMMARY 

(for partialing out A hardly affects at all the D X 
T, or D X Ts correlations). On the one hand this 
result may be regarded as partly consistent with 
Rokeach’s (1960) position since he supposes that 
the degree to which a person’s belief system is 


This study involved a replication and extens 
of some of Rokeach’s work on the relation of Dog 
matism (D) and Anxiety (A) to performance 
problem solving task requiring the subject to r 
ject a number of standard operating procedures 
open or closed (as indexed by score on the Dog- 
matism scale) depends upon the extent to which 
that “person can receive, evaluate and act on 
relevant information viewed from the outside on 
its own intrinsic merits...” (p. 57), and there is 
no reason to think that such ability to act on infor- 
mation on its own merits is only or largely condi- 


everyday life and integrate and synthesize a 1 
set of beliefs into a working system, the Den 
Doodlebug (DD) problem. Consistent with previ- 
ous results, subjects with very high D scor 
performed more poorly on the DD problem t! 

subjects with very low D scores, and a significant 
positive relation (r = .49) was found between I 


tioned by a person’s position on a generalized anx- — gcores and A scores. The relation between D scores 


and performance on the DD task held not only | 
extreme scores on D, but over the range of s 


iety dimension. On the other hand if it is the case 
that “to the extent that a belief-disbelief system is 
| > { » Sse ~ ort . > ( i defe ses > ; 
closed it represents a ¢ gn tive network of deten t on D (r = .37 orr = .41 depending upon the 
against anxiety” (p. 347), and if the significant 
relation between D and A scores is taken as evi- 


ticular time measure used). A scores were unre 
to performance on the DD task. 

» _ 1 ) f is ositic > ne 4 . 
dence in Support of this propo m, then one some implications of these result vert 


} 


shouk ‘rhaps expect some relatior ‘tween gen- , 
hould perhaps expect some relation between gen cussed; and, in particular, question was raised 


wad anriety % - mance <ANiTre 
eralize | anxiety and performance in a ta k requir the interpretation of performance scores ot 
ing the subject to synthesize a new set of beliefs, 4,4 
at odds with those of everyday life, into a working 
system. Our negative results on this point do not, REFERENCES 


ourse vree th he results of son studie “> ; 
of course, agree with the results ol © studies Roxeacn, M. The open and closed mind. New 


that indicate a negative relation between anxiety Basic Books. 1960 
and complex task performance, (though the litera Romanow, C. V. Anxiety level and ego 
ture on this issue is by no means very consistent or as factors in concept formation. J. « j 
clear cut 1958, 56, 166-173 
On the basis both of our results and of Rokeach’s, WeEtsu, G. S. An anxiety index ; ul 
itio for t] {MPI J ‘e 1952, 16 

one point concerning performance on the DD atio for the MMPI *s 

, , , 65-72 
problem should be stressed. Most of the differences ‘ ~s . 
\ = } } We tsu, G. S. Factor dimensions A a! R. InG 
between subjects in total time to solution ar Wale} I 

ee ee He ] Welsh & W. G. Dahlstrom (I » re 
clearly attributable to difference n time to ] m the MMPI ip vcholoey and medicine. } 
tion after the last of the nappropriate beliets has apolis: Univer. Minnesota Press, 1956. Pp. 264-28 
been broken, either through the subject’s 
action, or, much more commonly, as a result Received August 22, 1960 
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IDENTIFICATION PROCESSES IN HOSPITALIZED NARCOTIC DRUG 
ADDICTS! 


JACK J. MONROE anp ALEXANDER W. 


ASTIN? 





United States Public Health Service Hospital, Lexington, Kentucky 


reluctance on the part of many psycho- 


to treat criminals, alcoholics, or 


deviants is well-known. Even those 


er social 


iicians who do accept such individuals for treat- 





I 
by what appear to be deeply ingrained 


some asocial or antisocial 
same identifications are also cited 


with 





yently as accounting for the general ineffective- 
t other therapeutic or corrective measures in 

r the deviant behavior. 

e present investigation was initiated in order 

cesses In one so- 


ldicts. 


study these identification p1 


t 


lo be 


eviant group, narcotic drug a¢ 
; 
vith, we assumed that there existed among 
rug addicts a generalized tendency to identify 


We labeled the ten- 
(ID). We next as- 


the addict subculture 
‘Addict Identification” 


that addicts differ with respect to the 

gth of ID, and that such differences, in turn, 
ct a wide range of addiction-related behavior. 

s, we expected to account for many of the 
gnostic and prognostic differences among ad- 
ts in terms of how strongly each is identified 


e addict subculture. 


pecifically, we postulated that high identifiers 
ldicts with relatively strong ID), as com- 
with low identifiers, (@) are more accepting 
the way of life of the drug addict, including 
ptance of the condition of addiction; (6) 


sess stronger asocial or socially rebellious tend- 


es; have encountered more past experiences 
are conducive to learning @ and 6; and (d) 
ess e to develop satisfactory ir terpersonal 
en ee . nti te A —_ 
ps wit embers of middle class (non 
ct) society 
»¢ 


s study, we chose to define 


between the addict’s 


addict 


n terms of a discrepan 


, 
ncept and his own stereotype ol the 


e., “addicts-in-general.” In the terminology 

sage (1952), we would define as a high identifier 
ct who has relatively high “‘assumed self- 

g able to estimate the degree of congruence 
veen a seli-concept and a group stereotype, 


of this paper were presented in a sym- 

Aspects of Drug Addiction, 
meeting of the American Psychological Asso- 
Cincinnati, 1959 

‘ow with the National Merit Scholarship Cor 

Illinois 


Psyc ological 


I vanston. 


however, tells us nothing about the nature of the 
stereotype. Since, as with any discrepancy, similar 
scores may be obtained from quite different sets of 
measures, the meaning of ID may vary with the 
particular stereotype upon which it is based. Ac- 
cordingly, it was also decided to make available 
for each addict an estimate of how closely his 
stereotype ol 
stereotype of addicts-in-general held 
The extent of this congruence, then, 


(VI) possessed by 


1-general.* 


addicts-in-general agreed with a 
ld by the psy 
chiatric staff.’ 
defined the “Valid Information” 
the addict regarding addicts 


METHOD 


The initial task was to develop measures of ID and 
VI, after which the four postulates regarding ID were 
to be tested by means of specific hypotheses. A pre 
liminary 350-item true-false inventory was constructed 
so that the first 175 items were worded in the first 
person (e.g., “‘I like parties’), and the remaining 175 
(parallel) items were worded in the third person (e.g., 
“Most addicts like parties’). The criteria for selecting 
the basic set of 175 first-person items were similar to 
Monroe & Hill, 


items contained content with known 


those employed in an earlier study 
1958). In general, 
or suspected emotional significance for addicts, such 
relationships, 
conformity, frustration tolerance, etc. The 50 items 
from the MMPI Psychopathic Deviate (Pd) scale were 
also included in view of the marked tendency for addicts 
to obtain high scores on this scale (Astin, 1959). The 
parallel third-person items for each of these 175 first 


as drug effects, interpersonal social 


person items were written by substituting “most ad 
initial “I’’ in the item. Any subsequent 
first-person references were replaced by 
third-person pronouns, e.g., the parallel sentence for 
“T love my father” would be “Most addicts love their 
fathers.” 

rhe entire 350-item inventory was administered to 
100 hospitalized addicts. The 
True responses for each of the 175 pairs of items were 


dicts” for the 


appropriate 


male percentages of 


compared by means of / ratios for correlated 


proportions. The 30 pairs of items which differentiated 

*It was assumed that psychiatrically oriented 
personnel, by virtue of their training, nonmembership 
their daily 


would 


in the addict subculture, and especially 
professional contact with drug addict patients, 


pe in 


a position to make objective and “valid” ob 
servations about addicts-in-general: hence, the term, 
“valid information.” 

‘Such a 
“stereotype accuracy,” 
type, rather than the pooled self-description of the 


addicts 


neasure is analogous to Cronbach’s (1955 


except that the staff’s stereo 


is used here as the norm or standard 
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best between the first- and third-person versions were 
selected for the initial ID Scale. Any subject’s ID 
score (i.e., tendency to identify with his own stereotype 


of addicts), therefore, was defined as the number of 
these 30 pairs which he answered in the 
in both the first and third persons 

the 
third 


administered to 60 hospital treatment 


ime direction 


To obtain stafi’s stereotype of addicts, the 


second half person) portion of the 350-item 
inventory was 
personnel, including psychiatric nurses and _ aides, 
psychiatrists and 
Third-person responses of the 100 addicts were then 


and the 30 most 


social workers, psychologists 
compared with those of the staff, 
differentiating items retained as the Valid Information 
(VI) Scale It should be noted that those were inter 
group comparisons using the same 
with the 
used for the ID Scale.) Any addict’s VI score was the 
number of these 30 third-person which he 
answered in the direction more characteristic of the 
staff 

Of immediate interest in the VI Scale 
that eight of the items overlapped with ID items. For 


items, as contrasted 


intragroup comparisons of parallel items 


items 


was the fact 


all eight of these, the aggregate self-ratings of the 
addicts occupied one response extreme; the staff’s 
stereotype of addicts-in-general occupied the other, 


with the addicts’ stereotype of addicts-in-general in 
between. To examine this apparent relationship 
further, the eight overlapping items were divided 
equally between ID and VI, resulting in two 26-item 
scales. When scored configurally (as with the original 
ID Scale), these two scales correlated .68 in the sample 
of 100 addicts. Since even this value had probably 
been attenuated by eliminating the item overlap, it 
was decided to combine both scales into a longer and 
presumably more reliable ID Scale. The split-half 
reliability of this 52-item scale for the sample of 100 
addicts, estimated by the Spearman-Brown formula, 
was .59. 

\ revised true-false inventory, including the 52 
item ID Scale, was administered to a new sample of 
250 male drug addicts as part of a routine group testing 
battery. Each subject was also interviewed by a staff 
clinical psychologist, who made certain ratings on the 
patient’s interview behavior. Data pertaining to the 
subject’s past history were also collected during the 
interview. The 92 highest and 81 lowest-scoring sub- 
jects on the 52-item ID Scale were designated as high 
and low identifiers, respectively. Data collected in the 

and with the group battery 
test a number of specific hypotheses arising 
from the four postulates 


interview testing were 


used to 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The be conveniently con- 


results obtained may 
® Since the largest first-third person response differ 
ences ranged between about 40 and 60°), it was felt 
that using these items would tend to maximize indi 
| ID best ile 


vidual differences on the configurally scored 


In addition, it was assumed that such items would also 
tap areas where the lowest identifiers tend systemati 
cally to dissociate themselves from the addict subcul 
ture 

“TD” will henceforth refer to this combined scale 
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sidered, 


grouped in 


nversely as the terva 


time between first use of drugs, as reported | 


subjec ts in the interview, and the estal 


the 





hysical dependence 


initial Pp 





of 1.55 and 1.50 years for hig] 
fiers, respect vel) were not gnincant 
different (p > .05), nor did they differ 
dicted directior rhe hypothesis was | 


ported. 
Hy pothe is 


more re idily ayter 


II: High identifiers relapse to dru H 


drugs are withdrawn. Data onr 


lapse to drugs were collected by asking each sul | 
to state the longest period of time, since first 
addicted, that he had 
stinent from drugs. Fifty-two percent of the hig 
identifiers reported a period of abst 
more than one month, while 69% of the low ident , 
fiers reported such periods. The chi sq 
4.971 \ificant (p < .05).? ° 
was supporte 


remained voluntaril 


rence ias 





was sigr 
’ 
1 
Asocial or Rebellious Tendencies 


Hypothesis IIT: High identifiers are more p 


pathic. Psychopathy was measured by the MMPI 


Psychopathic Deviate (Pd) scale. The 1 

score of 30.9 for the high identifiers was sig 

cantly higher than the low identifiers’ mea 

28.6 (p < .01). The hypothesis was support 
Hypothesis IV: High identifiers are more 

maladapted. High | 

higher than low identifiers (p < .05) on a six-iten - 


identifiers scored sig 





scale of Social Maladaptation (Ast 1959 in 
hypothesis was supported. } © 
Hypothesis V: High identifiers have | 
The mean years of schooling for the high and ‘ 
identifiers were 10.5 and 11.3, respective I 4 
were not significantly different (p > 05). T "7 
hypothesis was not supported 4 
; " 
Conditions Conducive to Learning Addict R is 
Hypothesis VI: High identifiers are r IT 
mean ages ol high and low identifiers ot 31.2 t 
29.9 years, respectively, were not significa 
different (p > .05). The hypothesis It 
po te 1 regar 
H y pot! VII: Mi ident m wu 
lrugs al an ¢ r age. The average ag first 
ior t g entihers 245 24.1 
The marked skewness of these distr S 
quired the use of the nonp st \ 
hypotheses were tested | yf t ratios 





YT ul 
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pothesis VIII: High identifiers have been using 
w longer periods of time. Length of drug use 
nicity) was defined as the discrepancy be- 


upon drugs 


the time of the 


re when phy ~ cal de pe ndence 
is first formed and the age at 
resent admission to the hospital 
tifiers of 7.7 and 5.8, 
01). 


Che mean inter- 


gh and low iden 





: . vee 
vely, Were significantly different (p 


ypothesis was supported. 
lo Devel wih Middl Class 


» j ; , y 
»p Relations! if 





Ly pot) ix: £2 hment of rapport be- 
' ) ; iF ] 7 . 7 . 
I ult than between staff and low identifiers. Rap- 


between the subject and the 
rms of ratings made 
Ratings of 


“calm,” 


nterviewing psy- 

st was estimated in te 

psychologist on the 
“relaxed,” 


in the interview,” “self-assured, 


patient 


66.1 ” 
alert, 





alistic’’ were con 


d rapport. Ratings of “ 


( 
‘ 20 ene sa] ” 
ic, DCLIUIECTCNL, alOol, 





’ were considered to 


ndicative of poor rapport. Six “good rapport” 


s were applied significantly more often to low 
er ‘relaxec (p < .O] . “warmed quickly 

the interview” (p < .01), “alert” (p < .05), 
ired”’ (p < 05), “plans are realistic” 

p 05), and “‘calm”’ (p 05). Differences on 


remaining items, while not significant, were all 
the predicted direction. In general, the hy- 
esis was regarded as supported. 

Hypothesis X: High 


tes for psychotherapy than lou 


identifiers are judged as 
“fe 
1aentt- 





ntifiers scored significantly lower on 


sure of “acceptability for psychotherapy” 
fonroe & Hill, 1958) than did low identifiers 
> < .01). The hypothesis was supported. 


Hypothesis XI: High identifiers’ stereotype of 

is-in-general agrees less with that of the staff 
High identifiers’ 
ype accuracy, as measured by the Valid In- 


mation (VI) score, was significantly lower than 


mm does that of low identifiers 


t of low identifiers (p < .001). The hypothesis 
supported 
Te +} 1 1 : 
i s appears that the theoretical formulations 


ae 

regarding ID gain some degree of support from the 

Seven of the 11 hypotheses were supported, 

nly 1 of the 11 was the difference not in the 
ed direction. 

no doubt that Addict Identi- 

extent to which an 


ine resuits leave 
ID , defined as the 


ihes with his own stereotype of addicts- 
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1-general, provides a meaningiful way to 
hospitalized 


1955) reasoni 


drug addicts. 
ng, ID, as 


is best understood as a 


Cronbach's with other 
assumed similarity scores, 
generalized mental set, and may be relatively inde- 
pendent of the psychological content of the items 
used in obtaining it. The 


found for ID in this study extend its meaning far 


behavioral correlates 


beyond its operational definition as a discrepancy 
between concepts of self and others. ID appears to 
be a function of several other variables, including 
both past and present aspects of the addict’s be- 
havior. One problem which merits further study 
has to do with the likelihood that ID is a learned 
phenomenon, and can therefore be unlearned. Ii, 


rested by the present study, high ID is re 





as sug 
lated to poor prognosis for psychotherapy and 
tendency to continue drug use (chronicity), the 
possibility of unlearning ID should be thoroughly 
investigated. An initial step in this direction might 





be to detérmine which historical variables are ante- 
cedent to and which are a consequence of the de- 
velopment of high Addict Identification 

The outlined here may 
valuable also as a means for studying other types 
class orientations. It 


method prove to be 


of identifications or social 
may well be, for example, that group ident 
of this kin for some of the recent evi- 
relating social class membership to the type 
of psychiatric treatment prescribed (Hollingshead 
& Redlich, 1958; Kahn, Pollack, & Fink, 1957). 
The tende ncy ior psychotherapists not to accept 


those 


fications 


, 
1 account 


agence 


who come from the lower social 
akin to the 
in our high 


as patients 
from something 


“poor rapport” which 


classes may stem 
we observed 


identifiers. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the present study was to examine 
the tendency on the part of hospitalized narcotic 
drug addicts to identify with “‘addicts-in-general.” 
Identification was defined for each addict in terms 
of a discrepancy between his self-evaluation on a 
true-false inventory of habits, feelings, and atti- 
tudes, and his evaluation of “most addicts” on a 
parallel inventory of similar content. Those sub- 
jects who tended more to attribute to themselves 
the same evaluations which they assigned to ad- 
dicts-in-general were designated as high identifiers. 
Four general postulates regarding high identifiers 
were formulated. As compared with low identifiers, 
they were expected to (a) be more accepting of the 
way of life of the addict, including acceptance of 
the condition of addiction; (6) possess stronger 
(c) have 
encountered more past experiences conducive to 
learning a and b; and (d) be less able to develop 


asocial or socially rebellious tendencies; 


satisfactory interpersonal relationships with mem- 
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bers of middle class society. Eleven specific hy 


potheses, derived from these postulates, were 


tested with data collected in clinical interviews and 

with a routine group testing battery. These theo- 

retical formulations regarding addict identification 

gained some degree of support from the data 
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DISCOMFORTING THOUGHTS ON “INFANTILE TRAUMA, GENETI 
FACTORS, AND ADULT TEMPERAMENT” 


SEYM R LEVINI 


different modes of stimulation. Although some differ 








ra te ences have been noted in adulthood between animals 
. that were shocked in infancy and those that wer 
‘ handled, these differences have been transitory, and 
, the magnitude of differences has been much smaller 

, than differences between stimulated and non 











stimulated animals. The evidence obtained thus far 

s important and intriguing; however, as has raised the question of what in this area constitutes 

to point out, the study of Lindzey et al the major experimental treatment. It appears that the 
ttle but confusion to an area that has its condition of no treatment seems to have the most pro 
culties found effect upon development and the subsequent 

ng the past several years there have ap emotionality and performance of the animal. Thus far 
the journals a number of papers (Denen- in all of the experiments coming out of our laboratory 


“hye Aes ae ¢ has heen the non-stimi . f » exhihite 
& Bell. 1960: Levine, 1958, 1959b: Levine, it has been the non-stimulated infant that has exhibited 


, . " . a relatively slower development, greater emotionality, 
& Korchin, 1956) related to the effects , ; : nat nial 
: , and poorer performance in adulthood (p. 245 
is infantile experiences with noxious 
later behavior. Several of these papers Yet Lindzey et al. (1960) interpret their data 
( ( emotionality using measures as confirming their hypothesis that infantile 


ee y Lindzey et al. (1960), trauma would produce an excessive emotionality 
and timidity. lhe We yntend that such an hypothesis is testable only 
n reached by all of these studies was that within the strictest limitations if at all, using a 





experien xious stimuli reduces design that does not include a nontreated control 

lefi gnificant reduction group. It is indeed difficult to understand how the 

c reactivity and increased ambulation relevant literature related to this point co ild 
ns are in direct contradiction to have been overlooked since in three of the papers 

ed by the Lindzey et al. study quoted in the references (Ader, 1959; King, 1958; 
conclusions were based on comparisons King & Eleftheriou, 1959) reference is made to re 
tunately were irrevocably unavailable — search in which a nontreated control group design 
et al. (1960). In all of these studies three was used. Still in the introduction Lindzey et al 
ips were employed, namely, a group sub seem to exhibit surprise that “One investigator 
xious stimulation during infancy, Ader, 1957) actually has reported results indicat 

1p which were treated similarly tothose jing that treated rats were less emotional than 
xious stimulation (these two groups of control animals,” and again state “It is worth 
ible the Lindzey et al. groups), and a note, however, that there is actually no evidence 
critical control group, a group which re in any study for infantile trauma decrea ing 
iment during infancy. Both logically emotionality.”” The evidence speaks for itself 

lologically if one wishes to compare the when a complete and adequate design is used 

treatment such comparisons must be Unfortunately this same major flaw in experi 

| lition of no treatment. This error mental design has been perpetrated on numerous 

t in view of the numerous reports occasions by several investigators including Ader 


ve appeared using this specific design (1959), Griffiths and Stringer (1952), Scott (1955), 








vestigating the problem of infantile and Stanley and Monkman (1956). Perhaps the 
later emotionality. Thus although in problem is that the hypotheses that generate these 
t nfant animals subjected to studies start off with assumptions and biases 
n appear to differ somewhat which often result in the omission of “nonessential” 
treated controls, when they are ¢ control group 

total I treated an als the effects One cannot preclude the possibil ty that given 
5 St ition have been to reduce emo certain genetic conditions noxious stimulation can 
tically. In a recent paper Levins result in increased emotionality. The study by 
g statement appears King and Eleftheriou (1959) and more recent 
study, as in several previous studies, no 1 The italics in these instances are those of Lindzey, 

ehavior were observed between the Lykken, and Winston (1960). 
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investigations by Ginsburg (1960) have indicated 
that this does occur. Our comments directed 


to the point that the Lindsey et al. (1960 
by the very nature of their experimental design 


are 


study 


could not have demonstrated these relationships. 
Close inspection of their data casts further doubt 
marginal 
levels of significance for the effect they claim to 
have firmly demonstrated. 

It might that 
merely placing an infant animal in a washtub for 
6 minutes from the fourth to the eighth day could 
not be sufficient to cause any effect 


upon their conclusions and reveals only 


have been possible to argue 


However, it 
the 
1956, 


has been shown on numerous occasions that 
picking 


1957) 


simple process of up (Levine, 
1959b; Schaefer, animal daily during 
infancy can exert a profound effect on its later 
behavior and emotionality. In addition the days 
between 4-8 ilmost directly the 
critical periods during which the effects of infantile 
stimulation appear to have their most profound 
effect in rats and mice (Denenberg & Bell, 1960; 
Levine & Lewis, 1959; Schaefer, 1957). 

We should like to reaffirm our faith that the 
problem is an extremely important one and because 
of its importance demands the utmost of the in- 


an 


compare with 


vestigator, and if we may quote again (Lindzey 
1960) “this is a finding that makes life 
complex for both the investigator and 
theorist, and in an area where there has never 
shortage of complexity,” and albeit 
this statement is taken out of context it more 
than amply the position of the present 
writer. 


et al., 
more 


been any 


states 
Since this cr 


tique was written a similar note 
has appeared by Denenberg (1961). 
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CONFUSION, CONVICTION, AND CONTROL GROUPS! 


GARDNER LINDZEY, DAVID T. 


Universit 


convinced that our study 


EVINE (1961) is 
pets provide a satisfactory answer t 
question because it was poorly designed. He 
ysserts that as a result of omitting an essentia 


group we have observed findings that le 





erroneous conclusion. On the first issue he 






wrong, while on the second there is, a 
, insufficient evidence to permit a final answer 
brief, we assert that Levine is confused in regar¢ 
the logic of control groups and, further, that 


is convictions have led him to extrapolate a1 
mpirical generalization more broadly than is 
arranted by existing data 

If we accept Levine’s (1961) reasoning that his 
untreated” group belongs on the same continuum 
; our traumatized and nontraumatized groups 
un assumption we would question if space per 

tted), it follows that we have examined the 
eflects upon emotionality of two values of trauma. 
But, asserts Levine, without the zero point on the 
trauma continuum it is impossible for us to say 
anything about the relation between trauma and 
motionality. This is simply incorrect! It is per- 
fectly meaningful and legitimate to compare the 
fect of two nonzero intensities of a particular 
variable on a dependent measure and the resultant 
finding stands as an empirical contribution in its 
wn right. Indeed there are few zero points to be 
und on the psychological scene (cf. S. S. Stevens) 


nd certainly none in Levine’s own research. It is 
that Levine’s “untreated group” is not 
ntreated in any absolute Treatment is 
thing more than stimulation. All subjects are 
undergoing treatment from the 
ment that sensory capacity begins. Our control 
group had source of stimulation removed 
noxious bell), while Levine’s untreated 

group had another source of stimulation removed 
handling prior to weaning). Obviously there are 
any additional kinds of stimuli (even noxious 
muli) that are a standard part of the laboratory 
id remain a part of the experience of his un- 
reated control as well as our untreated control. 
Thus at best his group represents only another 
nt on the trauma continuum, not a zero point, 

1 eventually his findings will have to be fitted 


vident 
sense. 


ntinuously 


one 








a broader empirical net, just as will ours. 


he second important issue has to do with the 


paration of this paper was supported by a 
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general relation between infantile trauma and 
emotionality. Perhaps the major difficulty here is 
semantic. It is clear to us that Levine uses the 
terms “infantile trauma” and “emotionality” 
differently than we do. Consequently, where he 
sees the existence of direct conflict we see the need 
for bridging studies to bring two domains of data 
into some orderly relation. Specifically, we define 
infantile trauma as an intense noxious stimulus 
administered during infancy while Levine is willing 
to say that any noxious stimulus, no matter how 
intense, administered prior to weaning, consti- 
tutes an infantile trauma. Thus for him a brief 
period of daily handling that extends over 20 days 
of the life of the animal is an infantile trauma, 
while for us it is neither exclusively infantile nor 
is it necessarily traumatic. In regard to emotionality 
there is the same difference. We anchor the term 
specifically in urination/defecation in an open 
field situation while Levine is willing to use 
motility, avoidance learning, and consummatory 
behavior, as well as other operations, to define 
emotionality. We feel that our use of the terms 
‘emotionality’ and “infantile trauma” is better 
rooted in past convention than is Levine’s usage. 

This problem is most clearly revealed in the 
second paragraph of Levine’s (1961) note where 
he reports that four studies, several using meas- 
ures similar to ours, have led to results that directly 
contradict our findings. Let us remember that 
our dependent measures were timidity (stove-pipe 
test) and emotionality (urination/defecation) 
and examine these four studies. Two of them em- 
ploy as their dependent measures indices of avoid- 
ance learning. One employs a measure of water 


consumption and an index of emotionality con- 
sisting of the number of trials on which defecation 
and freezing occur. The fourth study used a meas- 
ure of defecation on an elevated runway, latency 
to move on this runway, and a measure of water 
consumption. To summarize, there is no timidity 
measure here at all, one study uses an index com- 
bining freezing and defecation, which is only a very 
distant cousin of our urination/defecation meas- 
similar 
this 


ure, and one study uses a somewhat 
defecation measure and actually finds with 
measure no treatment effects—indeed the trend of 
the data is consistent with our prediction. It is 
to see how observation of no treatment 
to support Levine’s 


trauma reduces 


difficult 
effects « 
contention 


be considered 
that infantile 
t is even harder to see how one can talk 


an 
emo- 


tionality. 
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about “direct contradiction” when discussing 
sults based upon measures so different from 

In the process of exploring the semantic 
ences between Levine and ourselves, it has become 
clear that a critical remark in our paper (Lindzey, 
Lykken, Winston, 1960, p. 11) concerning Ader’s 
(1959) research was partially a product of language 
differences and consequently not warranted. 
Apology is hereby tendered. 

There seems no need to comment at length 
upon the matter of “marginal levels of signifi- 
cance.” Such a remark is either too little or too 
much. Our data are presented explicitly and were 
subjected to the kinds of analyses that seemed to 
us most appropriate. We have no doubt that an 
objective observer given these data would conclude 
that there was a treatment effect. Moreover, these 
findings have been repeatedly observed in our 
laboratory and, as indicated in our paper, they are 
a replication of findings reported independently 
by others using the same procedures and com- 
parable subjects. If these findings are indeed 
replicable, it would seem clear that Levine has 
some responsibility for modifying his principal 


SO 


xtrapolate it 


generalization if he wishes to ¢ 
broadly as to include our data. 
What of our convictions in regard to the relation 
between emotionality and infantile trauma? Given 
terms we feel confident 


our definitions of these 


that trauma increases adult emotionality. If we 
alter the definition of trauma to include 
range of stimulation, have little doubt 

research will eventually reveal a U-shaped function 
linking these two variables. Thus it is quite possible 


ve 
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Levine is right in regard 
and that 


another segment. It should be 


to one portion @ 
ight in regard ty 
that ther 
vers that cal expected to 
s general relationship and the study 
of these has only begun. > 
What can we conclude? First, there is far tog 
little connected evidence to permit an empirical 
of the 
portant as additional data is increased semantic 
clarity and greater information concerning th 
relation between the various dependent measures 
employed. Second, in the interests of generalizing 
his findings broadly, Levine has shown little 
concern over many important differences betweeg 
his research and our own and he has demonstrated 
no interest in the possibility that stimulation and 
temperament) may be linked 
reasonably complex function. Third, 
Levine was incorrect in asserting that our research 
was incapable of answering any question because 
we chose to omit his favorite control group. 


Is Tunction we are 


are many parame 
influence thi 


resolution general 


issue. At least as im 


adult emotionality 


by some 
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